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Preface 


The study of giftmaking as a form of distribution and exchange has 
recently been engaging the attention of western sociologists. Since 
dana as a form of giftmaking is unique to Indian society, a study of 
its origins may provide interesting clues to the understanding of the 
Indian social ethos. specially in its formative stages. It may also reveal 
some new dimensions of the behavioural pattern of society. 

The present work, which is based on my doctoral thesis submitted 
to the University of Delhi, deals with the institution mainly in the 
social and economic context, which seems to'havé a significant 
bearing on its continued viability and relevance to society. A wider 
view of the practice of dāna has therefore been taken and its 
analysis, covers both the brahmanical and the heterodox systems. 
The genesis of the institution lay not so much in the narrow religious 
beliefs and practices of a limited sectarian group as in the need for 
supporting social groups such as priests, monks, nuns etc. 

Once dana ceased to be reciprocal in the material sense, it con- 
tinued to exist as such for centuries. But the nature of its constituent 
elements such as donor, donee and gift object was directly condi- 
tioned by the changing mode of material culture, which also affected 
the giftmaking procedure. Even the functional scope of dina which 
played an important role in exchange, distribution and redistribu- 
tion of social wealth, never remained constant. One is struck by the 
tremendous elasticity, flexibility and even a certain amount of univer- 
sality of the institution. 

The present study attempts to take advantage of the insights 
provided by various other social sciences. It is based not only on 
brahmanical and other literary works assigned to the period c. 600 
BC to AD 300, but also contemporary epigraphic records and the data 
collected from anthropological field researches. It is hoped that the 
work will be of some use to those who are interested in the problems 
of distribution and exchange in ancient Indian society. 

lhave no words to express my gratitude and deep respect for 
Professor R.S, Sharma, who not only guided and supervised my 
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research work but was the main source of inspiration behind it. I am 
beholden to Shri Padmanabha Sarma of the Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Delhi, for his unreserved help in the interpretation of certain original 
texts. My sincerest gratitude is also due to Professor D.N. Jha who 
all along took a keen interest in my work and went out of his way to 
be helpful to me. Iam extremely indebted to Ms. Alpana Sharma 
and my student Ms. Shakti Madhok, who despite their busy teaching. 
and examination schedule, helped me in preparing the index. Amon- 
gst my numerous friends and colleagues who helped me in countless 
ways, I would specially like to mention Dr. V.K. Jain, who as a 
fellow researcher was throughout a source of great moral support to 
me. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge my deep 
appreciation for all the help I received from the library staff of the 
Archaeological-Survey of India and the National Museum, New 
Delhi. In this respect I would specially like to thank Ms. Pratibha 
Parashar, Shri Chaubey, Bholadutt and Thakar Singh of the National 
Museum Library for offering to me their unstinted cooperation 
throughout the course of my research work. 

At the end I would like to candidly admit that the work would 
have never been completed but for the tremendous encouragement 
and support I received from my husband and the remarkable patience 
and understanding shown by my two daughters, who were very small 
at the time when I took up the research project. 
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Introduction 


Altruism as à human virtue is universally acclaimed. In the Jewish 
texts it is regarded as one of the pillars of the world.! Ancient Hindu 
lawgivers too were always cognizant of the spiritual merit arising 
from the act of dāna. So much importance was attached to it asa 
primary social need that it came to be assigned an exalted place in 
the rituals of the time. No religious ceremony was deemed complete 
without it; no act of religious devotion was considered. fruitful unless 
accompanied by it. Charity was sought to be inculcated as the cardi- 
nal virtue, through which all sins could be atoned for and which held 
the key to the highest heaven. Voluminous laudatory texts on dàna 
were composed, and entire sections devoted to its detailed procedures 
were added to the Hindu law-books. An institution which received so 
much importance in the religion of a people as to become a second 
nature with them must have held some basic and vital relevance to 
the functioning of their social and economic lives. 

It is surprising, therefore, that not a single monograph treats the 
subject exclusively. Of course it has received attention in some writ- 
ings, but the treatment does not seem to be adequate or exhaustive 
and is generally confined to a particular source. 

P.V. Kane's History of Dharmašāstra, is the first major work on the 
subject of dana. In part two of its second volume a whole chapter is 
devoted to ‘dina’. P.V. Kane in his meticulous fashion has touched 
all important facets of this institution as they emerge from the 
Dharmašāstric texts. He deals with the various procedural rules and 
regulations developed and prescribed by the ancient lawgivers. But 
he mainly discusses the institution as outwardly reflected in the 
Dharmašastras, and generally ignores the various socio-economic 
forces working behind this popular social practice. 

K.V.R. Aiyangar's commentary on Laksmidhara's work the Dàna 
kāņda of the Krtyakalpataru is an important study, in which a detailed 
and very exhaustive bibliography of all the available original sources 


3J, Hastings, ed., ERE, vol. III, p. 390. 
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Introduction 3 
of dàna as practised in ancient times may be, in fact, attributed to 
anthropological field-researches conducted in the wake of Darwin's 
famous theory of law of mutual aid! which was further expounded 
also by Kessler* and Petr. Kropotkin.? In the. first five decades of the 
present century, some eminent sociologists undertook the study of vari- 
ous primitive cultures with a view to analysing and assessing the role 
of giftmaking in tribal societies. Giftmaking as a means of redistri- 
bution of social wealth or as a mode of exchanging goods in a pre- 
market economy found its best exponents in Malinowski,* Marcel 
Mauss,5 Raymond Firth", Emily Durkheim,’ Evans Pritchard’, and 
Melville J. Herskovits.* The importance attached to giftmaking in the 
context of cultural anthropology may be gauged from the fact that 
most recent sociologists have treated the subject in their respective 
works. In this connection, the names of Lucy Mair, Erich Fromm’ 
Max Gluckman,?? and Erik Schwimmer" may be specially mentioned. 
A noted work on the subject of charity and social aid in Greece and 
Rome which has recently come out is that by A.R. Hands.!^ 
It was, however, Marcel Mauss’ memorable work Essai sur le don, 
forme archaigue de’ l'é change, which for the first time focused the 
attention of sociologists on giftmaking as a form of redistribution 
and exchange. In his book Mauss has probed deep and exhaustively 
into the sociological beginnings of this widely prevalent custom. 
He has treated the subject with reference to some great civi- 
lizations of the past and has also referred to the Indian practice as it 
prevailed during the centuries preceding the Christian era to which he 
devotes a section of a chapter. Keeping in view the magnitude of the 


“Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man. 
*Kessler, The Law of Mutual Aid. 
*Petr Kropotkin, Matual Aids a Factor of Evolution. 

*B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific. 

* Marcel Mauss, Essai sur le don, forme archaique de l'ë change. 
*Raymond Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy. 

"Emily Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. 
*Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer. 

*Melville J. Herskovits, Economic Anthropology. 

Lucy Mair, An Introduction to Social Anthropology. 

Erich Fromm, The Anatomy of Human Destructiveness. 

?* Max Gluckman, Politics, Law and Ritual in Tribal Society. 

"Erik Schwimmer, ‘Reciprocity and Structure’, Man, XIV, no. 2, p. 271. 
AR. Hands, Charities and Social Aid in Greece and Rome. 


1M. Mauss, op. cit. 
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data he was dealing with, his observations with regard to the Indian 
institution are necessarily brief and based primarily om brahmanical 
texts. Other sources such as inscriptions and secular as well as hetero- 
dox canonical texts have not been examined by him. 

Nevertheless, it was the translation of Mauss's work by 1.C. Cun- 
nison published in 1954 with the title The Gift," which made his views 
easily accessible to the English knowing scholars dealing with ancient 
India and made them review the institution of dana more as a form 
of exchange and redistribution. A couple of monographs exclusively 
dealing with the subject have been published. The one by J. Gonda* 
is an excellent sociological study, in which through etymological 
discussion of various terms used in the sense of ‘gift’ or ‘giving’ in the 
Rgveda, he seeks to assess the role of 'giftmaking in building and sus- 
taining social relationships. Motives for giftmaking during the Rg- 
vedic period receive adequate treatment. However, in view of the study 
being confined only to the Rgveda, the subsequent growth and changes 
overtaking the institution find no place in Gonda's study. Moreover, 
he does not try to corelate his sociological findings to the existing poli- 
tical and economic order. The subject of gift also finds fairly detailed 
exposition in Gonda's book Change and Continuity in Indian Religion. 

Romila Thapar’s monograph Dana and Daksiņā as Forms of Ex- 
change, on the other hand, is a more comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. She marshals considerable evidence to demonstrate that gift- 
making in ancient times was an important socialand economic func- 
tion. Important questions pertaining to the functional utility of the 
institution have been raised and considered, especially in the context 
of Mauss's sociological findings. Her thrust, however, has been mainly 
on dana and daksina as forms of exchange, during the Vedic and early 
post-Vedic period. 

But in spite of valuable insights provided by some studies noted 
above so far we have no work covering exhaustively the various socio- 
economic aspects of the institution of dana, especially during the 
post-Vedic period, when the institution passed through a period of 
change and elaboration. 

Copious amount of source material for the study of the subject 
exists in epigraphic records and literary writings. But whereas inscrip- 


1M. Mauss; The Gift, tr. Ian Cunnison, 
2). Gonda, "Gifts and Giving in the Rgveda’, Selected Studies, vol. IV, pp. 1228- 
3J, Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion, New Delhi, 1985. 
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tions sometimes contains dates and the form of writing also helps us 
in dating them, literary works create more problems. It becomes 
difficult to date and use those texts in which several centuries intervene 
between the time of their composition and that of their final written 
compilation. Legendry accretions, didactic interpolations and even 
amendments at the hands of subsequent writers and copyists not only 
undermine the authenticity of such texts but also render the task of 
dating them formidable. We are naturally faced with the probiem of 
determining whether these texts can be referred to the period when 
they are traditionally known to have been composed or to the time 
when their final redaction took shape. 

Prominent amongst this category of texts whose date of composi- 
tion continue to be controversial are the Jātakas,' the two epies the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, collections of folk-tales especially 
the Paficatantra and the Hitopadesa. The date of the actual composi- 
tion of the Jatakas is still not known, even though their stories in the 
form of popular folk-tales existed as early as the second century B.C., 
when they were given sculptural representation in the bas-reliefs of 
Sānchi and Bharhut?. The date of the composition of the Mahabharata 
on the other hand is supposed to have stretched over a long period of 
some eight centuries i.e., from the fourth century B.c. to the fourth 
century A.D.? Moreover, while the narrative-sections of the Maha- 
bhārata seem to be of early composition, and recall tribal traditions 
of the later Vedic period, its didactic portions are generally considered 
to be late additions. Similarly, the composition of the Ramayana is 
supposed to have taken place in two suceessive stages. While its final 
redaction is known to exist by second century A.D.,' its original 
text i.e., Books II to VI, are generally believed to have been composed 
by Vālmīki some time between the fifth century B.c. and the third 
century B.C.* Since it is supposed to be based on tradition in the form 
of ballads much older than the time of its original composition, we 
have used the text more with referenoe to the pre-Mauryan phase 
than for the subsequent period. 

The Jdtaka and the Mahābhārata, throwing light on the operative 
aspect of dana making, may be taken to cover almost the entire 


1M. Winternitz, op.cit., vol. II, p. 122. 

“Ibid, vol. II, p. 120. 

*Ibid, vol. I, p. 475. 

‘Ibid, vol. I, p. 516. 

*Ibid, p. 517; Arthur A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 311. 
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breadth of the period under study. Nevertheless, as suggested by R.S. 
Sharma," since economic conditions reflected in the Jatakas seem to 
fit better with conditions known to be prevailing during the centuries 
preceding the Christian era, hence we have used this source more for 
the earlier half of the period from the sixth century B.c. to the third 
century A.D. then for the later half. References to ostentatious offerings 
made at the Rājasūya or other great Soma sacrifices, which find 
mention in the Sabhā Parva of the Mahābhārata, are taken to refer to 
later Vedic and early post-Vedic times, and the aphorisms on dāna 
contained especially in the Anušāsana and Šānti Parvas, are supposed 
to have greater bearing on the post-Mauryan situation. 

Uncertainty of authorship as well as dates due to more or less simi- 
lar reasons seems to exist regarding almost all major brahmanical and 
heterodox canonical texts composed during the centuries preceding 
the Christian era. In view of theabove problem we have accepted the 
broad dating suggested by certain well-known authorities on the sub- 
ject such as M. Winternitz, B.C. Law and P.V. Kane. 

For the period beginning from the age of the Buddha (sixth century 
B.C.) up to the foundation of the Mauryan empire (the last quarter of 
the fourth century B.C.) no inscriptions are available. However an 
extensive literature in Sanskrit and Pali, of both brahmanical and 
heterodox origin, reflects the state of affairs during this period. Signi- 
ficantly, Sanskrit language during this period was still in its early 
stages of development and was being cast within a grammatical frame- 
work. Tbis fact has proved useful in our study of evolution and 
growth of the institution of dana. An analysis of different terms used 
for giftmaking at different points of times as well as multiple shades 
of meaning in which the two terms dana and daksina are used in 
the literature of the period help usto understand the functional 
scope of the giftmaking institution. In this respect two works on 
etymology and grammar, which have proved of special value, are 
Yāska's Nirukta (dated roughly between 700 to 500 B.c.)* and Panini's 
Astadhydyi (assigned around 400 B.c.).* Panini’s work, in fact, also 
furnishes certain important details which are useful in the reconstruc- 
tion of the contemporary social and economic background. 

To the pre-Mauryan period are also attributed the numerous 


7R.S. Sharma, Šūdras in Ancient India, p. 85. 
*Winternitz, op. cit., vol. I, p. 69. 
3V.S. Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, p. 474. 
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brahmanical texts which are generally regarded to have been com- 
posed some time between 600 and 300 m.c.' In this category the 
texts which provide special insight into the process working behind 
the formalization of the institution of dāna may be mentioned the 
principle Srauta Sütras of Āšvalāyana, Katyāyana and Šānkyāyana; 
the Grhya Sūtras of Āšvalāyana. Apastamba and Pāraskara, and 
the Dharmašāstras of Gautama, Baudhāyana and Āpastamba.* The 


Vāsistha Dhramāšūtras is considered to be of a some what later date? 
than the other three Dharmasiitras. Similarly, Khadira, Gobhila and 


, Hiranyakesin Grhyasūtras, are assigned a fairly late composition, 


although they are based upon earlier grhyasütra texts. They have, 
therefore, been used broadly for the centuries preceding the Christian 
era. For our study of theoretical principles, ritualistic procedures 
and beliefs connected with the act of dàna, these early Sūtra texts 
prove of immense value. Another text which is also taken to roughly 
belong to this period is Jaimini's Pūrva Mimāmsā (500-200 s.c.).* 

It is, however, to the very extensive heterodox Pali literature that 
we actually owe a fuller knowledge of the social and. economic back- 
ground which contributed to the growing popularity of the gift-making 
institution. Amongst the Buddhist texts which throw light on the 
popularfunctioning of dana during the early centuries after the 
Buddha may be mentioned the four collections of the Sutta-Pitaka, 
compiled in the form of Nikayas (dialogues) viz., the Digha, the 
Majjhima, the Samyutta and the Aūguttara Nikāya.5 The Vinaya- 
pitaka comprising Patimokkha, Mahāvagga and Cūllavagga are also 
taken to be of pre-Mauryan origin. 

For the subsequent period of the Mauryas we have at our disposal 
certain sources, the dates of which have occasioned a fair amount of 
controversy. These sources range from Kautilya's Arthašāstra to a 
series of ASoka's edicts inscribed on pillars, rocks and wall-facings, 
sometime between 274 to 230 B.c. The latter constitute our first 
major source whose authenticity cannot be doubred. But even in the 


?P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., vol. T, pt. I, p. 13; Louis Renou, Vedic India, p. 42; 
J. Gonda, The Ritual Sütra, History of Indian Literature. Wiesbaden, pp. 476-78. 

*See the Chronological table given in P.V. Kane’s Hist. Dh. S., vol. Il, pt, I, 
p. XI. 


Rapson, Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 249. 

*S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 370. 
"B.C, Law, A History of Pali Literature, vol. I, p. 274. 

"Ibid, p. 16; G. S. P. Misra, The Age of Vinaya, p. 34. 
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case of the Arthasastra, despite all the dispute centring around its 
authorship and date (which is considered by extremists to be as late 
as A.D. 300, its primary kernel is still believed to belong to the 
Mauryan period.? As such the text has been used extensively for get- 
ting information regarding the changed political and economic order 
in general, and the giftmaking institution in particular during the time 
of the Mauryas. Another text which supplies certain indirect bits of 
information are fragments from the account left by Megasthenes. 

Other sources for the Mauryan period comprise the Khuddaka 
Section of the Sutta Pitaka.* Besides the Jātakas, some of the impor- 
tant Khuddaka texts utilised for our study are, Vimanavatthu, Itivut- 
thaka, Petavatthu, Udāna, Sutta-Nipāta, Theragāthā, Therīgāthā, 
Khuddaka Pātha, and Dhammapada. These texts throw useful light on 
new categories of donors and donees which emerged at this time and 
added a new dimension to the giftmaking institution. 

The original composition of the Jaina canon also is supposed to 
have taken place towards the end of the fourth or the beginning of 
the third century B.c.,' even though according to a unanimous tradi- 
tion, its final redaction took shape only at the Valabhi council in A.D. 
454. Relying on the datingsuggested by Jacobi we have, therefore, 
taken the Jaina Sütras to reflect conditions prevailing during the 
centuries preceding the Christian era. 

For the post-Mauryan period, on the other hand, we seem to be 
chronologically on more definite grounds. This is mainly due to a 
large number of inscriptions in the shape of royal prasastis, votive 
records of gifts of images, pillars, doorways etc. as well as epigraphic 
records of landgrants. These inscriptions naturally constitute a more 
reliable source of information regarding new categories of gift-items. 
Moreover our study of the donor categories figuring prominently at 
this time is greatly facilitated by rough statistical data which can be 
collected from votive records found at Mathurā, Sānchi, Kārle, Kudā 
etc. The inscriptions of the Cheti King Khāravela and other Saka, 
Kusana and Sātavāhana rulers have also proved immensely useful for 
the purpose of not only reconstructing the economic and political 


ICF. R. Thapar, Ašoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, pp. 218-25. 

*Kalyanov, ‘Dating the Arrhasastra', Proceeding of the XXIII. Orientalists Con- 
gress, Cambridge, pp. 40-54, vide R.S. Sharma, Šūdras in Ancient India, p. 146. 

3M. Winternitz, op.cit., vol. II, p. 76. 

*H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutra, SBE, vol. XXII, intro., p. XLIII. 

*Ibid., p. XXXVII; See also J.C. Sikdar's Studies in the Bhagavati Sūtra, p. 38. 
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background of the post-Maurya period but also for the study of 
changes in the mode of giftmaking. 

Besides epigraphic sources certain literary texts are also forthcoming 
whose datings have been fixed with fair certainty. Prominent amongst 
them are the Milindapaiiho (first century A.b.)' and Pātaūijali's Mahd- 
bhüsya 150 B.C.).* To this period also belong the three earliest Smrti 
works, namely those by Manu (c. 200 B.c. to A.D. 200), Yajfiavalkya 
(A.D. 100 to 303.) and Narada (a.D. 100 to 400). The Smrtis of Visnu 
and Katyayana if not belonging to this period, at least cannot be dated 
much later. The importance of these Dkarmašāstra texts as a source 
ofinformation for the giftmaking institution of course cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Certain texts which are known to belong to the period immediately 
following c. A.D. 300 occasionally supplement our knowledge of the 
post Mauryan phase. To this category belong the travel account left 
by Fa-hien (A.D. 412), the Mahāvastu (4th cent. A.D.)! and the 
Jétakamala by Āryasūra (4th cent. A.p.).* Even the two collections of 
popular fables and animal tales, the Hitopadeša and Paūcatantra, 
which cannot be definitely dated, may be taken to be reminiscent of 
traditions dating back to the period under study. 

An extensive literature in the shape of nibandhas on dana was 
composed from the tenth century A.D. Some noted works are Laksmi- 
dhara's Dünakalpataru, Ballalasena's Dānasāgara, Hemādri's Dāna- 
khanda, Chande$vara's Dūnaratnākara, Vi$vabhatta's Dānasāra, 
Govindànanda's Dānakriyākaumudi, and Bhatta Nilakantha's Dāna- 
māyūkha. The list of course is much more formidable and is given for 
reference in K.V.R. Aiyangar's introduction to the Dānakāņda of the 
Krtyakalpataru by Laksmīdhara. These digests on dāna do not cover 
the period under review and therefore could not be much utilised in 
the present study. Nevertheless the tendency on the part of these 
manual writers to quote profusely from the earlier texts such as 
Dharmašāstras has been of great help, especially for the study of 
procedural form related to dana. Some of the findings in the present 


1M. Winternitz, op. cit., vol. II, p. 175. 

*Cf. B.N. Puri, India in the Time of Pétafjali, pp. 6-15. 

*P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh.S., vol. TI. pt. I, pp. XI-XII. 

*M. Winternitz, op. cit., vol. II, p. 247. 

*Ibid, p. 276. 

*Cf. S.N. Dasgupta and S.K. De, History of Sanskrit Literature— Classical 
Period, vol. I, p. 87. 
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study have also been sought to be illuminated by current Anthro- 
pological studies. 

The present study, thus seeks to examine certain basic questions. 
related to the continued popularity of the institution of dana through 
centuries of social change and economic transition. For example 
what exactly is comprehended by the terms dana and daksina at 
different points of time? Why and how did the institution acquire its. 
tigid formalised character? How far was the development linked with 
changes in material culture? What was the relevance of the institution 
to ancient society? Whether the institution affected the social and 
economic order in any significant manner? 


CHAPTER 1 


Concepts of Distribution and Redistribution 
and Meaning of Dana 


Giftmaking according to Anthropologists, in its various aspects of 
mutual aid, redistribution and exchange was central to the economic 
functioning of all early societies. As one Anthropologist puts it, ^The 
economies of egalitarian societies are primarily organised through 
reciprocity; those of rank societies through redistribution, and those 
of stratified societies through market exchange!." Giftmaking accord- 
ing to them is never a one-way process. It always entails reciprocation. 
All gifts though in theory yoluntary, disinterested and spontaneous are 
in fact, obligatory and interested.” 

The origins of giftmaking institution can be traced back to the 
period of savagery when it existed in the form of mutual aid. Accord- 
ing to Darwin?, Petr Kropotkin* and Kessler mutual aid formed an 
important part of the evolutionary process, for man’s physical weak- 
ness can be counter-balanced only through his intellectual faculties. 
and social qualities which lead him to give and receive aid from fel- 
lowmen. Mutual aid in the form of joint hunting expeditions or even 
agricultural operations provides some security to the life of the pri- 
mitive man.> He shares the existing surplus food in the hope of its 
being returned in his own hour of need.* The vestiges of this practice 
may still be seen in the tribal life today. “The Bhils of Western India 
help one another insowing and harvesting. They borrow cattle on. 


reciprocal basis for ploughing the fields”. 


"Serena Nanda, Cultural Anthropology, p. 176. 

"Mauss, The Gift, p. 1. 

"Darwin, Descent of Man, p. 63. 

‘Petr Kropotkin; ‘Mutual aid as a law of nature and a factor of evolution, 
vide ERE, vol. III, p. 376. 

*Kessler, "The law of mutual aid’ vide ERE, vol. III, p. 376. 

*Erich Fromm, The Anatomy of Human Destructiveness, p. 15. 

*L.P. Vidyarthi and B.K. Rai, The Tribal Culture of India, p. 106. 
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Against the background of pastoral economy combined with shift- 
ing agriculture, giftmaking may also be seen in its altogether different 
aspect of redistribution of communal wealth. In the absence of the 
growth of personal property, wealth is presumed to have been accu- 
mulated not for the benefit of an individual but in the interest of a 
collective group.* This naturally gives rise to the need for periodical 
distribution of wealth owned in common by the whole group. War 
being one of the chief source of such wealth in a pastoral order, dis- 
tribution can be made only of the spoils. Accordingly the work of 
distribution devolves more than the tribal assembly, on the military 
chief who initially owns the spoils of war and later distributes them in 
the form of gifts. 

Inan economic order marked by rudimentary developments in the 
field of private ownership of property, surplus production and money 
market, giftmaking may serve the totally different purpose of ex- 
change of goods, especially on an inter-tribal level. According to 
Marcel Mauss, “Spirit of gift exchange is characteristic of societies, 
which have not yet reached the state of pure individual contract, the 
money market, sale proper, fixed price and weighted and coined 
money".^ Such giftmaking is necessarily marked by its reciprocal 
character. But besides exchange giftmaking serves also as the chief 
means of acquiring social status, more especially in an economy in 
which "gain or prestige comes through expenditure rather than thro- 
ugh saving".? In the context of prestige economy therefore gift- 
exchange is also characterised by a strong competitive spirit. The latter 
involves a lavish display of wealth through gift distribution on cere- 
monial occasions such as sacrifice. A form of such gift-distribution 
survives in the custom of porlatch* still widely practised by tribes of 
Northwest America. Originally a feast given with the expectation of 
return, potlatch is a ceremony involving large scale distribution of 
gifts by a tribal chief acting as the host to other chiefs and their kins- 
men. “Tt is a squandering match, a direct challenge to those who are 
now obliged to repay with equal munificence or else endure a loss of 


"Morgan River, “Lands as yet hardly a subject of property were owned by the 
"tribes in common,” quoted by Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 537. 

*Marcel Mauss, The Gift, p. 45. 

*Melville J. Herskovits, Cultural Anthropology, p. 164. 

^A Chinook term; defined in Webster’s Third International Dictionary, An 
-ostentatious distribution of gifts that entails elaborate reciprocation. 
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prestige and power in the clan or tribe". The spirit of rivalry and 

antagonism, which render reciprocation obligatory, makes potlatei an. 
effective means of not only asserting personal power but also of keep- 

ing goods in circulation in an economy where the better medium of 
money exchange is lacking. 

But even in a commercially more advanced economy, giftmaking 
does not entirely cease to play a distributive role. On the contrary 
jn a stratified social order, giftmaking in the form of charity and 
religious benefaction may be found to serve as an instrument of 
diverting some of the surplus concentrated in the hands of the very 
rich towards the poor and the economically non-producing sections of 
society. As such giftmaking to some extent may even act like a level- 
ling mechanism which forces “accumulated resources or capital to be 
used in ways that do not result in significant or permanent differen- 
ces.” It may thus become an important means of a more equitable 
redistribution of social wealth in a non-egalitarian society. 


Etymological Meaning of Dana and Daksina 

Dana and daksiņā in the present context primarily denote ritualistic 
gift-offerings to religious beneficiaries especially to brahmana priests, 
mendicants and other religious institutions. But even charitable 
endowments which are often accompanied by some amount of cere-- 
monialism are also characterised as dana. Dana as such would seem 
to lack the dual elements of spontaneity and reciprocity. Its unilateral? 
and predominantly religious aspect clearly distinguishes it from spon- 
taneous or ceremonial gifts (priti dana) exchanged by friends and: 
relatives. 

In the Vedic and post-Vedic literature, however, dàna and daks 
appear to have held a wider and more flexible connotative inflexion 
which is not easy to define. A semantic study of the two terms, there- 
fore, becomes a desideratum. It may give an insight into the changing 
aspect and functional viability of dāna vis-a-vis the changing social 
order. 


à 


Dana in the Vedic Context 
Although the word dàna occurs repeatedly in the Rgveda and other 


1C. Drekmeier, Kingship and Community in Early India, p. 47. 

*Serena Nanda, Cultural Anthropology, p. 169. 

*Pārasparasya dānāni lokayatranadharmavat’—‘Reciprocal gifts are not gifts:- 
they are sinful’, KK, DK, intro, p. 76. 


| 
| 
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Vedic texts, ifs meaning remains at best ambiguous and illusive. We 
«also come across several other terms which are used to describe a 
liberal person. For example sudātā was an epithet applied to Tvastr 
because he distributed wealth among his worshippers.! Anarsarti de- 
noted the person whose gifts were not unpleasant. Dravindā was the 
giver of wealth? and dravinasah denoted the person who sat down to 
«distribute wealth. 

It is in the Nighantu, a glossary of rare and obscure words compiled 
sometime towards the close of the Vedic period (c. 7th cent. B.c.)* 
on which Yāska later based his Niruktam (c. 5th cent. B.c.),* that the 
exact connotation of dàna is brought out for the first time through 
such vide ranging synonyms as dati, dāsati, rati, rāsati, mamhati, 
stumjhati, prināti, prihaksati and Ssiksati. The word rati, literally 
means to be liberal or generous. Even the word rayi (wealth) literally 
means the object to be given to others.” The use of rati as a synonym 
for dàna therefore, would underline its ostentatious character. Inci- 
dentally two very common terms which occur in the Rgveda are 
māgham (bounty) and māghavan (generous giver).* The word māgham 
is derived from the root mahma meaning to give. Giving gift is descri- 
bed as magha-daya."" This shows that dana in the Vedic context not 
only presupposed possession of excessive bounty by the donor but it 
was also expected to win fame and prestige for him. 

Similarly dati means to give or to distribute. As shown elsewhere?! 
in the absence of money economy based on sale and purchase, dāna 
appears from the Rgveda to have served as one of the chief means of 
"wealth distribution amongst the tribe.'* 


* RV, VIII. 99. 4; AV, XX, 58. 2. 

*AV, XX. 58.2. 

SRV,1.15.7. 

‘Ibid. 

*Winternitz, HIL, I, pp. 69-70, 

"Ibid. 

"Brajdeo Prasad Rao, The Later Vedic Economy, p. 51. 

5Vedic Index, II, p. 118 Māghavān is the regular name for the generous giver 
-of bounties to priests. 

?Brajdeo Prasad Rao, op. cit., p. 52. 

PRY, VIL 67, 9; X. 156.2. 

"Infra, The place of dana in economy, Chap. 9. 

"The distribution, however, cannot be expected to have been equal. As R.S. 
Sharma holds, The lion's share went to priests in lieu of the prayers they offered 
to gods on behalf of their patrons. This suggests that distribution benetitted the 
higher segments of society. ‘Forms of property,’ EHS, p. 101. 
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The word dāsati means to give, or offer oblation. The synonyms 
prinüti or priņaksati also convey the sense of to please or propitiate. 
Inthe Vedicliterature since dàna was closely associated with big 
sacrifices! and the recipients were mostly sacerdotal priests, it may 
have to some extent also borne the aspect of sacrificial oblation.* 

But perhaps the most significant synonym of dāna given in the 
Nighantu is tumjhati, It seemingly has more than one meaning. One 
lexical meaning of turtjhati is to guard, protect or cherish. With 
reference to dàna it can signify only that such giftmaking on the part 
of the tribal chiefs was meant to directly nourish and provide for the 
tribe. The other meaning of tumjhāti is to reach out, or to flow 
forth. According to Gonda this was very definitely one of theinflexions 
of dana. “Giving demands a gift not in the sense of any commercial 
rationalism but because the gift allows a stream to flow from giver 
to receiver and from receiver to donor".? Thisis no doubt one of 
the reasons why the importance of dāna is underlined in a verse of 
the Tattiripa Aranyaka. “Everything rests on dana. Through it those 
who hate become friends."* 

Even marthati, another synonym for dana is used in the Rgveda 
in the dual sense of “to give or to grow or increase. That dana was 
expected to bring greater prosperity for the donor is apparent from 
the following hymn, “Bounteous is he who gives unto the beggar who 
comes to him in want of food and feeble. Success attends him in the 
shout of battle. He makes a friend of him in future troubles."? The 
idea finds greater exposition in the Dharmašāstra texts. 

Although the other meaning of turijhati is to kill, hurt or injure, 
we have not enough evidence to show that dàna like potlatch was also 
an aggressive act against a rival, an attempt to outdo him. But. since 
even dāti also means to cut or to destroy, it has to be conceded that 
at least in the pre-monetary tribal order of the Vedic period—dana 
bore an aspect which could not have been very different from presta- 
tion in all tribal societies. 


? RV, V. 20. 7-8, 15.7; 1.121, 15. 

*VI, vol. I, p. 350, Dana seems in several passages of the Rgveda to be desig- 
mation of the sacrificial feast to which the god is invited, RV, 1.55.7; 1.180.5; 
VIII. 46, 24, 1 

*J. Gonda, "Gift and giving’, SS, pp. 132-33. 

“Vide, KK. DK, intro., p. 68. 

5RV, X. 117. 
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Dana in the Post-Vedic Context: 

By the time of Panini (c.5th cent. B.c.)! certain important develop- 
ments in the material culture had already taken place. Literary 
evidence backed by archaeology shows that agrarian economy based. 
on money-market had effectively superseded the pastoral culture of 
the early Vedic age. Private property had emerged as an important 
factor in the evolving social order. Dāna in the new context naturally 
acguired a different connotative significance. This is effectively borne: 
out by the numerous grammatical formations of dāna suggested by 
Panini. 

Panini has laid down not one ie. the generally known root, 
"v dà dane, but several other roots from which the term may derive 
its origin,” Accordingly the derivative from each of these roots, while 
retaining a common form, i.e., dana, reflects a widely different range 
of meaning. A few examples by way of illustration may be noted. 

1. v Dāfi-dāne:? The formation here is effected through the third 
conjugation, the special feature of which is the duplication of the first 
letter and the shortening of the long vowel in the root word (e.g. „dā 
turns into dadáti). Though it is difficult to say whether the grammarian 
intended it to be so, but the act of duplication. may suggest excess or 
surplus and it is significant that all word-formations in this particular 
conjugation stand for an object or act which is or is done in excess, e.g. 
Jihrati (excessive shyness), dadhāri (wearing excessive or ostentatious. 
clothing). Dana in this sense would, therefore, presuppose an abun- 
dance of material resources. That dana was meant to be made out of 
only surplus wealth is effectively borne out by the Dharmasütras which 
categorically uphold that dana must be made in such a way as not to- 
cause detriment to one's family.* The same idea is later reiterated by 
Manu 

2. Do avakhaņdane:* The formation of the word dana through this 
rule brings out a shade of its meaning which would commonly not be 
perceptible at all. The term avakhandana here is used in the sense of 


1Winternitz, op. cit., I, p. 44. 

*Dhātupātha, no. 1091, dān—dāne, p. 37. 

*M. Sripathi Shastri, Dhātu Sagar Tarani, A Dictionary of Sanskrit Roots, 
Madras. 

* Ap. Dh. Sut., YI. 4.9, 10-12; Baudh. Dh. Sut., Il. 3-19. 

*5 Manu, IV. 32; X. 9-10. 

5Dhatupatha, no. 1148, p. 33. 
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splitting, cutting, dividing and all the words formed through this rule 
clearly reflect this meaning. In this sense dāna derived through this 
root would necessarily carry the sense of division or distribution. Such 
a meaning attributed to dana may suggest that its functional viability 
jna distinctly pastoral order had not quite ceased even in the post- 
Vedic period. 5 

3. „/Daipa šodhane:* However, it is the formation through this root 
which invests dāna with a totally new aspect. Sodhana literally means 
to purify or cleanse and may seek to emphasise the new expiatory 
function of dina. By Dkarmasiitra period dana had clearly come to 
be regarded as an important means for sin atonement.” But the word 
Sodhana is also sometimes used in the sense of retaliation and as such 
may recall the implication suggested by the word tumjhati of the 
Nighantu. 

4. v/ Daipa ārjave: The formation through this root would seem to 
add a new dimension to the act of dana. The word drjaye is generally 
used in the sense of propriety of act or observance. Hence for the 
first time Panini seems to emphasise the ritual aspect of dana. That 
dana by c. fifth cent. B.c. was understood more in a ritualistic context 
is apparent from the contemporary Sūtra literature as well as the two 
Epics. 

A secondary meaning of ārjave is also to be straight or honest and 
sincere. The formation of dana through this rule is easily explained if 
we consider the fact that from Dharmasiitra period onwards a devout 
frame of mind ($raddhā) at the time of making dana was considered 
absolutely essential for its fruition.* 

The heterodox religious moyement in the sixth cent. B.c. pro- 
duced a large number of renouncers and wandering mendicants who 
lived exclusively on alms. Such alms (bhiksha) are described as dana in 
the early Pali and later Sanskrit heterodox texts. Pali literature is 
replete with terms such as dānapati (munificent giver of alms), dāna- 
vato bhikkhu, dānagga (a house where alms or donations are given), 
dānādhikāra (supervision or charge of alms distribution) dānayatthu 
(object for a gift); dānaraho (worthy for a gift); dānuppatti (rebirth of 
an alms-giver according to his wish). Dāna is even. classified as 
dhammadanam (gift of spritual blessings) and āmisadānam (gift of 
temporal blessings). 

!Dhátupatha, no. 924, p. 25. 


* Manu, IV. 226. 
*S.N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, I, p, 370. 
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Dana in the heterodox context would thus seem to comprehend 
the elements of compassion and charity. It was understood more in 
thesense ofalms orcharity rather than ritual gift. It was no new 
development for even in one of the Rgvedic hymns, the word dāna 
already occurs in the sense of alms to the poor.! 

Significantly in the Buddhist Pāli canon we come across the con- 
cept of dānapārmitā which is variously explained as bahur bhünda 
pariccágo (sacrifice of external goods and property) anga pariccago 
(sacrifice of limbs) and even jīvita pariccago (sacrifice of life).* It 
clearly emphasises the element of sacrifice entailed in dāna. 

Even Dakkhina* in the Pāli texts bears a totally different aspect 
from its Sanskrit counterpart (daksina). It is used in the Petavatthu in 
the sense of donation given to a ‘holy’ person with reference to un- 
happy beings in the Peta existence, intended to induce the alleviation 
of their suffering. Similarly daksinā-araha is a worthy recipient of a. 
dedicatory gift in Pāli.* 

By the time of Jaimini (500-200 B.C.) dana began to be imbued 
With a legal format. Since dāna involved the voluntary transference 
Of property from the donor to the donee, the definition of dāna 
offered by Jaimini in his Mīmāmsā Sütra? is svasvatva nivrtipüravakam 
parasvatvapūdānam, i.e. gift is the transfer of one's ownership in 
favour of another. 

Characteristically Kautilya also besides referring to dana as one of 
the diplomatic measures for winning over the people of a newly 
Occupied area,” has gone into the legal aspect of dana, especially 
Concerning its revocation? and non-conveyance of gifts? Kautilya 
moreover uses certain terms’ in the sense of giving of giftsuch as 
tyaga™ which may give us some idea about the wider ramification of 


IRV. X 117. 

“sv, R.C. Childers, A Dictionary of the Pali Language, New Delhi, 1979. 
25v, Daksiņā, Rhys Davids and W. Stede, Pali-English Dictionary. 

*Py, 11.8. 

"S.N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 370. 

SJaim. Sūt., IV, 2. 28. 

TAS, XIII, 5.4. 

“Ibid. III, 15.19. 

“Ibid. IIT, 1. 7; II, 20. 20. 

"Other terms which occur are aupagrāhika (present showing goodwill, II, 23.8), 
panyägāra, goods given as gifts, VII. 15. 20, Patrachaya, a gift to a worthy per- 
son, X. 3.30. 

HASIL 3. 9; 13. 17. 
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dana. The use of the word tyaga is significant especially if we view it 
against the fast developing institution of private property. Gifts made 
out of private holdings naturally entailed some amount of sacrifice. 
on the part of the donor as compared to gift distribution of tribal 
wealth. The use of the terms brahmadeya' (a gift of land to brāhma- 
nas) and brahmadeyika? (brahmana recipient of gift-land), by Kautilya 
would attest not only that the practice of making land grants to 
prahmanas was becoming established but also that the religious aspect 
of dana was becoming more marked. 

By the beginning of the Christian era dina very definitely came 
to signify ritual giftmaking to religious beneficiaries. According to the 
Dharmasastras dana to be fruitful must be made only to worthy 
recipients at proper time and place and in a devotional frame of mind.? 
Great emphasis now began to be laid on the correct ritual perfor- 
mance, e.g. dana had to be accompanied by daksiņā.* These new 
considerations pertaining to dana would suggest a change in its very 
spirit. Formerly it had been made chiefly to celebrate an heroic event 
or personality without any moral considerations. 

Significantly distinctions now also came to be drawn between ista 
and pūrta category of dana. Literally ista is what is sacrificed and 
pūrta is what is filled or completed. Spiritual merit thus acquired 
through donative offerings at the time of sacrifice was known as isfa, 
and that resulting from gifts made outside the sacrificial altar (vedi) 
was termed pūrta.* The distinction which emerged between sacrificial 
offerings and other gifts at this time is duly emphasised by later 
Nibandha writers. Aparārka on the authority of the Mahabharata 
includes in the category of pürta, dedications of wells, tanks, temples, 
gardens, distribution of food and also gifts made on the occasion of 
eclipse.” Hemādri quoting Sārhkha, considers even nursing of those 
who are ill as a pūrta.$ The recognition of charitable works such as 
dedication of wells and tanks in the category of dana is a remarkable 


"AS, IL, 1. 7; II, 20. 20. 

"Ibid, IIT, 10. 9. 

*Manu, X, 1- 

*Vidyā-dāna, gift of knowledge was therefore regarded as dana only in a figu- 
tative sense. 

*Manu, IV, 227. 

‘Ibid, IV, 226. 

*cf., K.V.R. Aiyangar, KK. DK., intro., p. 66. 

*cf., P.V, Kane, Hist. Dh. S., vol. II, p. 844. 
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development which clearly emphasises the widening concept of dang 
at this early period. 

By the period of the composition of Amarakosa (c. sixth. cent ADA) 
dana had acquired most of the features which made it into an unique 
institution. Following the example of the author of the Nighantu, 
Amarasimha also seeks to delineate both the apparent and the latent 
aspect of dana by furnishing as many as nine variant meanings. For 
example nirvapanam* which literally means to sprinkle or pour out 
underlines the ritualistic aspect of dana. Amarasimha too, like 
Kautilya, considers tyāga an important basis of dana. 

The other terms such as utsarjanam (abandoning), visarjanai 
(cessation), vitarnam (transference) and pratipādanam (causing to 
attain) would seem to highlight the legal implications of dana viz; 
the cessation and transference of the donor's property-right over the 
gift object and the institution of that of the recipients over it. It is to 
be noted that by this time dāna was not considered complete without 
pratigraha or formal acceptance of the gift-object by the recipient, 
Pratigraha became the chief determining factor which distinguished 
dana from the two other forms of religious offerings viz., yága and 
homa.* The difference between the latter and dana is thus put forth b 
K.V.R. Aiyangar. “While yāga, homa ‘and dana have a common) 
element in offering, involving relinquishment of ownership, only in? 
dana is the thing actually taken away by the recipient. In Yaga and 
homa this is wanting in a literal sense though it is presumed that what 
is offered to a deity or the fire is accepted and taken over.”5 

It is, however, the use of the synonyms sparšanam and apavarjanai 
by Amarasimha which reflect his deep understanding of the natu: 
and purpose of dana. Gifts according to sociologists represent an 
intimate psychical union between the giver and the receiver. The 
serve as one of the best means of social communion. Sparšanam meta- 
phorically would seem to emphasise this very idea. Similarly apavar= 


?A.B. Keith, HSL, p. 413. 

? Amarakosa, II, 7. 29, 

*D.F. Mulla, Principles of Hindu Law, p. 527, Gift consists in the relinquish= 
ment (without consideration) of one's own right (in property) and the creation’ 
of the right of another; and the creation of another man's is completed on that? 
others acceptance of the gift, but not otherwise. 

‘e.g. Introduction to the Mīmāņsā Sūtras of Jaimini, chap. IV, p. 78, SBH 
vol. XXVIII. 

*K.V.R. Aiyangar, KK, DK., intro., p. 79. 
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janam which literally means discharging a debt or obligation perhaps 
gives the best insight into the nature of dana as it had evolved by the 
age of the Puranas. It had by now lost much of its voluntary character 
and had become obligatory.* It was now deemed a sacred duty encum- 
bent on all householders. Manu unequivocally ordains:* “Let him 
(householder) without tiring always offer sacrifices and perform works 
of charity with faith."3 The concept of rna or debt! now became 
central to dāna. Dāna was considered the chief means of paying off debt 
which a man owed to his ancestors (pity), gods (devas) and sages (rsi). 
The non-performance of dana especially on sacramental occasions was 
viewed as a grave sin for which severe expiatory rites were prescribed. 

While undertaking a semantic study of dàna it is interesting to note 
that the Latin terms da or dano which seem phonetically similar to 
Sanskrit word dana, also mean like the latter “to give as a present, to 
grant, bestow, to sacrifice, to give up, to remit a debt or obligation."5 
The near identity of their meanings would perhaps suggest the Indo- 
European origins of the two terms. It also emphasises the antiquity 
and complex nature of the said institution. 

The difficulty in finding an appropriate English equivalent, which 
may be comprehensive enough to convey the multiple shades of 
meanings of the term dana is sufficiently apparent and is well acknowl- 
edged by J. Gonda, "To these common and well-known words, 
which I am not mistaken, are not completely equivalent to the 
English, German or other terms by which they are usually translated, 
belongs also the root 4/dà. I need not mention here the obvious fact 
that the many connotations and shade of meaning of dadāti are not 
always translatable by verbs of giving in other languages and vice- 
versa". Nevertheless the English terms which have been generally 
though inadequately used for dāna in the present work may be noted 
viz., (i) gift (ii) charity’ (iii) donation, (iv) grant (v) alms (vi) benefice 
and (vii) prestation.® 


"Infra, Motives and causes, chapter 2. 

Manu, IV, 32, 227-28. 

*Ibid, 226. 

‘Tai. Sam, VI, 3.10. 5; Sat. Br. I, 7. 2. 11; Ait. Br., 33.1; Mbh., Adi Parva, 
120. 17-20; cf., P. V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., vol. IT, pp. 270, 560, 621, 1302. 

*Cassell's New Latin Dictionary, pp. 116-202. 

*J. Gonda, ‘Gifts and Giving’ SS, p. 122. 
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ways to the Dictionary meaning of charity, p. 66. 

*sv., Chambers’ Twentieth Century Dictionary. 
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[Daksina': A/similar difficulty is faced in the interpretation of the 
term-daksiņā, a word so closely akin to dāna as to make it difficult 
very often to draw a clear-cut line of distinction between the two. The, 
composers of the Rgvedic hymns are specially known to have made, 
a rather indiscriminate use of the two terms. However, as recognised 
by R. Thapar, daksind has a more specific connotation although its, 
meaning remains a little ambiguous.” 

Etymologically the term is derived from the etymon daksaya which 
means to impart power or strength. Hence whatever gifts are made to 
invigorate and strengthen both the religious rites as well as the sacri- 
fices is called daksiņā, daksa kāriņi hi daksind and 'daksašca balam2 
By extension, therefore, it came to mean either a gift or a donation 
made to a priest or a sacrificial fee. 3 ut daksind may also be derived 
from the word daksiņā which means the right or south of. Daksiņā in 
this sense may be interpreted as the gift made by the giving (right) 
hand.5, although E.J. Rapson explains it as referring originally to a 
cow placed on the right hand of the inger for his reward.* * 

Whether a part of the sacrificial ritual: The meaning of sacrificial 
fee may be attributed to daksiņā because of another of its accepted 
shades of meaning namely ‘prolific’ a word which aptly describes the 
cow. K.V.R. Aiyangar? and Louis Renou’ both accept the interpreta- 
tion of daksina based on this meaning. According to the authors of 
the Vedic Index? also, daksind is the “gift presented to priests at the 
sacrifice, apparently because a cow, a prolific (daksin@) one was the 
usual fee on such an occasion.’’!° The use of the name daksinā for the 


*The term daksina in the dictionary is variously interpreted as; (i) on the right 
or south of; (ii) a present or gift to brabmanas at the completion of a religious 
rite, such as sacrifice; (ili) a gift, offering or donation; (iv) fee, remuneration; (v) 
fame; (vi) completion of any rite; (vii) prolific, a good milch cow; (viii) daugther 
of Prajapati and as the wife of sacrifice personified. sv., daksina Apte; Sanskrit 
English Dictionary. 

*R. Thapar, AISH, p. 106. 

35ar. Br., lI, 2.2. 

*R. Thaper, AISH, p. 106. 

"sv, Rhys Davids and W. Stede, Pali-English Dictionary. 

*E.J. Rapson, Cambridge History of India, I, p. 99. 

*K.V.R. Aiyangar, KK, DK, intro., p. 62. 

*Louis Renou, Vedic India, p. 100. 

*sv, daksiņā, Macdonell and Keith, VJ, vol. I. 

"Kāt Sr. Sür., XV.2. 13. (The rale that when no article is specified, the cow is 
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daughter of Prajapati and the wife of sacrifice personified would fur- 
ther associate the term with sacrificial rite. Since the term also carries 
the meaning of completion of any rite, it may safely be inferred that 
daksina is the gift (mostly in the form of cow) made on the comple- 
tion of a sacrificial rite to the officiating priest in order to strengthen 
the sacrifice. 

But the fact of daksiņā being an indispensable part of the sacrificial 
rite need not be overemphasised. Since a couple of centuries before 
the beginning of the Christian era daksiņā had already ceased to bear 
this aspect. It had instead come to form as much a part of the sacri- 
ficial ritual as of all dana making. Dana now was considered to be 
complete and fruitful only if accompanied by daksiņā. 

Payment for priestly services: Whether. daksiņā given to the officiat- 
ing priest on the conclusion of a sacrifice or alongwith dàna was the 
payment for his services or not is difficult to tell. Heesterman argues 
that daksinà was never a salary or a sacrificial fee, but has to be seen 
as part of the economic system of Vedic times, that of gift ex- 
change.' Max Weber also holds that “the brahmana accepted only 
gifts (daksiņā) not pay. The giving of gifts for the use of their services 
was of coursea ritualistic duty. Sacrifice without gifts brought evil 
enchantment.'? The view that daksind was not exclusive payment for 
priestly service may find support from the fact that it later began to 
be given even along with dàna. In fact, the ritualistic significance of 
daksiņā which bordered almost on the magicalis far too emphasised 
in literature to be easily overlooked? As J. Gonda points out daksiņā 
was not given solely in order to pay for services but also to maintain a 
profitable alliance and to establish a bond between the giver and the 
receiver by which the former gets a hold on the latter. 

Daksina, despite its appearing more in the light of a religious gift 
made out of ritualistic duty, must be treated at least partly as priestly 
fee for the following chief reasons: (i) It was given only after the re- 
ligious ceremony had concluded; (ii) The recipient was always the 

"Heesterman, ‘Reflections on the Significance of the Daksina, Indo-Iranian 
Journal no. 3, pp. 241-55. His chief contention is that daksina was given to both 
the rrvij (officiating priests) and to other brahmanas of the prasarpaka category 
whose role was essentially that of observers. 

*Max Weber, The Religion of India, p. 60. 

"Ait. Br. VI, 30.9. See also Jaimini's Mimamsa, Sütram, X. 222, A gift to rtvik 
(priests) is with a view to religious fruit. SB H, XXVIII, 633. 

‘J. Gonda, ‘Gifts and Giving,’ p. 140. 

* Baud. Dh. Sūt., VI. 4.3. 
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Officiating priest, never the non-officiant; (iii) Its payment was obliga- 
tory, the sacrificer having no power to?withhold it; (iv) The amount 
to be paid was also largely predetermined,” if not through actual bar- 
gaining (which was discouraged and hence may be assumed to have 
been in vogue)? then by convention in the shape of past precedents; 
(v) Even when it accompanied dāna it may have been more by way of 
remuneration for the priest who helped with the elaborate ritual in- 
volved in the act of giftmaking during the later period. Thus even 
though its aspect of a religious gift is too marked and cannot be over- 
looked still in view of the available evidence it would be difficult to 
agree fully with Heesterman's contention that daksiņā was never a 
salary or a sacrificial fee. 

An important fact which emerges from the above discussion is the 
elasticity evident in the meanings of the terms dāna and daksiņā, 
which naturally permits us greater scope for a more liberal exposition 
of the two institutions, especially during the early period when they 
were shaping out to meet the needs of a materially none too developed 
Society. 


1. Basu, IB, p. 117. A 

*Asva Gr. Sūr., 1.23.21. “He (who is chosen as a rtvij) should ask: what 
sacrifice is it? who are the priests officiating? What is the fee for the sacrifice?” 
Minamsa Sütram, SBH, XXVIII, p. 633. 

*Āpas. Dh. Süt,1LS.10.8 ''He shall not choose (for the performance of a 


Šrauta-sacrifice) a priest who is unlearned in the Veda nor one who haggles | 


(about his fee),” 


CHAPTER 2 


Motives and Causes 


The existence of any social institution over a long period of time 
suggests its sustained functional value for society. Giftmaking being 
an important mode of establishing social relationship with other 
individuals or groups, it becomes necessary to consider in terms of 
time and place, the immediate motives as well as the general, social 
and cultural needs which impelled the donors to make gifts. 

Some motive is bound to be present in all acts of giftmaking. It 
may very often be of an emotive or even psychic nature, rooted in 
superstition or firm customary habit or some other irrational thought 
process. There can be no way of either Fverifying it or substantiat- 
ing it by any definite external proof. Even the donor cannot be 
expected to be fully aware of these subconscious motives. Difficulty 
faced in discerning the motives of all actions in general and that of 
giftmaking in particular is thus acknowledged by F.G. Bailey, “In 
this field, as in many others, we cannot talk of motivations, for there 
is no means of knowing what are the ‘real’ springs of human action." 

Nevertheless, considering the fact that man cannot exist in a social 
vacuum, and that all his actions are bound to be governed both by 
the quality of inter-relationships that he hopes to build up and the 
multiple social institutions which surround him; the predominant 
giftmaking motives in a certain period can be determined through 
various methods, For example, we may examine probable motives 
‘expressly mentioned in the contemporary texts. They can also be 
inferred from the gain or result the gifts were expected to produce or 
from the kind of occasions on which these gifts were generally made. 


I. MOTIVES EXPRESSLY STATED IN THE SOURCES 


In the contemporary literature we come across several passages 


?F.G. Bailey, "Gifts and Poison’, The Politics of Reputation, p. 22. 
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enlisting giftmaking motives which are generally known to prompt 
the donor to make gifts. 

In the Anguttara Nikāya are mentioned eight motives for giftmaking 
viz., “One gives alms out of impulse; one gives out of exasperation; 
one gives under a misapprehension; one gives from fear; one gives 
thinking: "That was previously given and done by my ancestors. Lam 
not the man to let the ancient family tradition fall into disuse;" or, 
"when I have given this gift I shall, on the breaking up of the body 
after death, be reborn in the blissful heaven-world;" or, “From this 
gift of mine, my heart finds peace; joy and gladness are gotten;" or, 
he gives to enrich and mellow his heart.” Similar motives are reiter- 
ated in the Digha Nikāya.* 

Similarly, in the Mahābhārata discoursing on the subject of gift- 
making Bhisma tells Yudhisthira, “Indeed, I shal tell you, O Bharata, 
how gifts should be made unto all the orders of men. From desire of 
merit, from desire of profits, from fear, from free-choice, and from pity 
gifts are made, O Bharata! Gifts, therefore, should be known to be of 
five kinds". Analysing the motives, Bhisma further observes: “With 
mind freed from malice one should make gifts unto brahmanas, 
for by making gifts unto them one acquires fame here and great 
felicity hereafter; (Such gifts are regarded as made from desire 
of merit). ‘He is in the habit of making gifts or he has already 
made gifts to me', hearing such words from the solicitors one gives 
away all kinds of wealth unto a particular solicitor (Such gifts are 
regarded as made from desire of profit). ‘I am not his, nor he mine. 
If disregarded he may injure me”, from such motives of fear even a 
man of learning and wisdom may make gifts unto an ignorant wretch 
(Such gifts are regarded as made from fear). "This one is dear to me, 
I am also dear to him’, influenced by considerations like these a per- 
son of intelligence freely and with alacrity makes gifts unto a friend 
(Such gifts are regarded as made from free choice). "The person that 
solicits me is poor; he is again gratified with a little’, from consider- 
ations such as these, one should always make gifts unto the poor, 
moved by pity. (Gifts made from such considerations are regarded as 
made from pity)."* 

In the Milindapañho, Nāgasena while recounting the motives which. 


1 Aūg. Nike, VIII, 4.33. 

*Dig. Nik., XXXIII; Saūgiti Suttanta, III, 2. 258; Anz. Nik., VIII, 4.31. 
*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva 138, trans. vol. XI, p. 288. 

‘Ibid, p. 288. 
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did or did not impel King Vessantara to undertake the extreme act of 
gifting all his wealth, his kingdom, even wife and children, thus ex- 
pounds: "The King did not make such a gift for the sake of conti-- 
nued becoming, he did not give for the sake of wealth, he did not 
give for the sake of a gift given in return, he did not give for the 
sake of diplomacy, he did not give for the sake of outward appear- 
ance, he did not give for the sake of happiness, he did not give for 
the sake of power, he did not give for the sake of fame, he 
did not give for the sake (of obtaining daughter) but it was for 
the sake of omniscient knowledge.”' Āryasūra, writing a little later 
than the period under study, states the reason as to why the rich 
are prompted to undertake giftmaking: "If the wealthy practice 
charity they are commonly impelled to do so by the hopes they put 
in the cultivation of that virtue; good conduct too may be accounted 
for by the wish to obtain high regard among men or the desire of 
reaching heaven after death.”” 

Motives for giftmaking are also found to be clearly specified in 
some of the Buddhist and Jaina votive inscriptions. Numerous Jaina 
image inscriptions from Mathura state that the images were installed 
“at the request of the preacher (vāchaka)* whereas others are said 
to have been put up “for the worship of the Araharītas.”* That 
installation of votive images or dedication of caityas and temples was 
also undertaken to promote one's own welfare as well as that of one's 
near kinsmen would be evident from inscriptions forthcoming from 
Mathurā, Bodhgayā, Kanheri and Kuda. While one of the Buddhist 
image inscriptions informs that an image of Bhagwat Sakyamuni was 
installed by a female lay-worshipper “for the welfare of herself, her 
parents, her bhattārikā, the mother of Jiwaka and all creatures; the 
Bodhgaya Buddhist coping stone inscription specifically mentions 
that the temple was erected by the donor, "'for the welfare of his rela- 
tions and his teachers (upādhyāya) living at Ahavagra."* Similarly the 
Kanheri Buddhist Cave inscription was meant “to promote the merit 
of the donor's mother, Nomidinikā.””” 


*Milinda. IV. 8. 10, tr. I.B. Horner, SBB, vol. XXII, p. 163. 

*JM, BK. X. 35. tr. Speyer, p. 103. 

*Mathura Jaina image Ins., Läd., nos. 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, & 30. 

‘Ibid, nos. 41, 102, 105, 107. 

‘Bombay University Library Buddhist Image Ins. of the time of Huviska,. 
Lüd., no. 43. 

*Bodhgaya Buddhist Coping Ins., ibid, no. 952. 

"Kanheri Buddhist Cave Ins., ibid, no. 1018. 
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, “A Buddhist cave inscription from Kuda, records the gifts of the 
Sakya monk “for the merit'of his parents and the bhātaka.”! 

Gifts of caves or images are occasionally also stated to have been 
inspired by more selfless motives e.g. one of the Kanheri Buddhist 
cave inscriptions records the gift of a teacher (acārya) Buddharaksita 
with the wish that “all living beings may become Buddhas."? 


II. MOTIVES INFERRED ON THE Basis OF REsULTS WHICH 
GIFTS WERE EXPECTED TO PRODUCE 


"Our sources reveal that gifts made to religious beneficiaries and the 
poor were expected to yield certain positive gains for the donor. The 
Cullavagga refers to the *wishing-gift (abhisamkharikam) which is 
defined by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg as *a gift by the giving of 
which the donor expressly wished that a particular result should be 
broughtabout by the normal effect of that good act in a future 

“birth.” 

Sin-expiation: Contemporary literature is full of references vouch- 
ing for the widespread belief in the efficacy of gifts for atonement 

-of sins. While Vašistha stipulates that through gift of sesamum 
grains “‘the guilt which he (i.e. donor) has incurred during his (whole) 

"life will instantly vanish"^ Gautama explicitly affirms, *gold, cow; 
dress, horse, land, clarified butter and food are the gifts which destroy 

-sin.”* Similarly in the Mahabharata it is stated that “by giving villages 
and thousands of cows, one is freed from all sins, as the moon is from 
masses of darkness. At another place in the same text it is 

-stated that if “after comitting numerous sins, a person makes gifts of 
earth unto members of the regenerate class he casts off all those sins 

. just as a snake casts off its slough.” The concept finds a clear echo in 
Manu's assertion: “A worthy recipient will (perhaps) he found who 
saves him from all guilt." 

Desire for temporal gain and spiritual merit: Besides sin-expiation 
the other conspicuous gain contemplated through giftmaking by 


1Kada Bud Cave Ins., Lūd., no. 1046. 
*Kanheri Bud. Cave Ins, ibid, no. 992. 
CV. IV. 4. 5, SBE, vol. XX, p. 9. fn. 3. 
*Vas. Dh. Sūt., XXVIII, 18-19. 

*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XIX, 17. 

*Mbh., Aranyaka Parva, 34. 76. 

7Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 61. 66. 
*Manu, IV, 288. 
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brahmanical and heterodox thinkers alike, was in the shape of spiri- 

tual and temporal rewards. The concept finds beautiful exposition in 

one of the later Smrti texts, “A person wishing that the things he 

covets in this life or things that are extremely endearing to him in 

his house may be eternal shall make gifts of those articles to a 

qualified brāhmaņa.”' The earlier Grhya and Dharma Sūtra texts, 

specify various articles the gift of which could secure definite ends for 

the donor. According: o Gobhila the gift of hundred pegs of Khadira 

wood ensures long life." Vašistha recommends the gift of an umbrella 

for obtaining a house and the gift of a pair of shoes for begetting a 

vehicle? The Digha Nikāya openly avows: “That which he gives he 

hopes to receive in his turn.""^ Our sources even furnish instances of 
a particular gift bringing forth marvellous gains for the donors. Thus 

in the Milindapaíiho, we come across the story of slave Punnaka who 

on giving a meal to Sariputta, attained to the dignity of a treasurer- 
(setthi).” 

Superstitious fear an important motive for ritual giftmaking: Motives. 
for giftmaking can be discerned also from the kind of occasions. 
on which ritual gifts are mostly known to be made or are prescribed: 
by the lawgivers. As noted above the more popular occasions for- 
giftmaking were generally those which marked some important. 
social happening or event in the life of an individual, such as child- 
birth,® tonsure (cūdākaraņa)" initiation,’ marriage," coronation,’ in- 
heritance'' embarking on fresh business ventures,'* adoption of ascetic- 
mode of life!? and death.!^ These giftmaking occasions would suggest. 


iyis. Smr., XCII, 32. 
*Gobh. Gr. Sūt., XII, II 
Vas. Dh. Sūt., XXIX., 7-19. 
“Dig. Nik; Ul, 2. 259. 
* Milinda, IV. 8. 25. 
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* Püras. Gr. Sūt.,11.1.28; Hiranya. Gr. Süt., 1.23.6. 
šīpas. Gr. Sit, VI. 16.4. 
*Mahāukkusa Jat., vol. IV, no. 486, p. 183; Dh. Pada, BK. 16, Story. 9. 
Rania, Yuddha, Chap. 130, trans. p. 369. 
UTheragatha, III. CLXXI; Dh. Pada, BK. 16, Story. 9. 
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of a week and retired from the world, becoming a monk of an heretical order. 
3 Kassapamandiya Jāt., vol. XII, no.;312, p.24; Mbh., Āštamavasika Parva, 20.65. 
Rama, Ayodhya, chap. 77, p. 328. 
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"that although expression of happiness, affection, appreciation, grati- 
tude oreven cultivation of self-discipline through renunciation of 
material possessions were some prominent reasons for giftmaking, 
yet fear of the supernatural was an equally strong motive for 
making gifts.! Gifts made on occasions such as eclipse would seem to 
be specially inspired by the desire to dispel its evil effect. In the 
Gobhila Grhya Sutra it is laid down that “on the occasion of a 
lucky event (such as the birth of a son) or of a meritorious work 
(such as the dedication of a pond or ofa garden) a person should give 
food to an even number of brāhmaņas.”* 

Fear and concern for personal safety seem to be the chief motives 
for giftmaking undertaken by merchants and all those engaged in 
risky ventures. We learn from the Mahāvaņija Jütaka how some tra- 
ders, “when going away on business, came with gifts to the Master." 
The Vimanavatthu refers to traders who, as they set out on a journey 
to Sindhu Sauvira, to profit by their trade made as was proper, great 
gifts.* y 

Self-interest—The Most Dominant Motive: An analysis of these 
contemporary textual references to giftmaking motives reveals an 
interesting fact. The underlying motive for giftmaking was mostly 
-the desire for personal welfare and gain. This is sufficiently apparent. 
from such imputed motives as the desire for merit and fame both 
here and hereafter, or the expressed hope that an excellent report 
will spread; or the fear that ‘if disregarded he may injure me.’ Some 
gifts are stated to be made out of certain other selfish considerations 
too. For instance to keep up ‘outward appearance,’ to gain power, 
happiness and some times even for the sake of 'a gift given in return” 
or pure diplomacy.5 

But on a closer scrutiny, even those acts of giftmaking, which are 
seemingly inspired by more selfless motives, such as the desire for the 


iTo this day there is prevalent amongst the Hindus the popular custom of 
nyochavara, according to which a person more vulnerable or susceptible to the 
evil eye (on account of some lucky event in his life) is sought to be protected 
through the mystical act of touching or encircling his head with a piece of coin 
-which is later given away generally to a person of very low social order who due 
sto adversity would not deign to refuse it. 

*Gobh. Gr Süt., IV. 3.35. 

3Mahāvanija Jāt., vol. IV, no. 493. 

«VV, Serisaka’s Mansion, VI. 9. 83. 

*Milinda, IV.8.10, tr. 1.B. Horner, SBB; XXII, p. 163. 
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welfare of not only relations and friends but of all beings would be 
found to reflect donor’s own sense of insecurity, perhaps born out of 
the evanescent quality of life in general and overpowering social and 
economic circumstances in particular. It becomes difficult therefore 
to determine how far the pity felt by the donor for the infirm and the 
poor springs from his selfless regard for the latter’s welfare, and is 
not really a projection of his innate apprehension and concern for his 
‘own personal well-being. 

Evidence of ritual gifts serying as the most effective means of sin- 
expiation not only suggests the widespread contemporary belief in 
the concept of sin and the need for its expiation, but it also underlines 
the equally frequent transgression of tigid social and ethical norms, 
which characterise a patriarchal society run on the basis of a strict 
disciplinary code. Significantly amongst the donor categories, there is 
a preponderance of those who belong to the affluent ruling! and 
mercantile classes. This naturally suggests that it was perhaps a sense 
of guilt produced by the exploitative nature of their economic pur- 
suits as well as the increasingly impersonal and unscrupulous manner 
of their social dealings which induced them to make dana. A similar 
motive may also be discerned in the case of Bifts made by members 
of such professional groups as that of courtesans,? usurers, druggists 
(gandhīka) who were still not looked upon with approval by the tradi- 
tional moralists of the time. 

The principle that “‘what is given away in this life is acquired in the 
next,” besides being based on a widely-held belief in the reproductive 
quality of all gifts, would be found to have two other major metaphy- 
sical concepts central to it, viz., the doctrine of karma and the theory 
of rebirth. In the Mahābhārata, a worm attributes its present miser- 
able state to having not undertaken dana in its former life.4 Both 
these ideologies would appear highly significant. Although they had 
their genesis in the later Vedic period, belief in them gained momen- 
tum only in the subsequent period when they not only became 
fundamental to the concept of giftmaking, but even penetrated the 
heterodox thought-currents of the time. Remarkably even the Buddhist 


* Mbh., Aranyaka Parva, 34. 75. Whatever sin is committed by a king while 
enjoying the earth is wiped out afterwards by sacrifice in which huge amounts 
are paid as fee. 

*Dig. Nik., Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta, II. 98; VV. Sirima’s Mansion, I. 16. 

*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 61. 32. 

‘Ibid, 118.21. 
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philosophy, which otherwise vehemently rejected the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, could not avoid subscribing to the theories of both 
rebirth and karma which find exhaustive treatment in the Peravatthu, 
Such a development underlines not only the increasing absorption of 
an individual in his own self and his deep anxiety for personal well- 
being both in this world and in the next, but also his dwindling invol- 
vement and identity with the welfare of the tribe and community. 
Widespread practice of giftmaking for the sake of gaining better 
station in next life would therefore bespeak growing individualism, 
which was fast superceding collective identity. 

Concern for personal well-being would be reflected also in the gifts 
made in order “to become free from every disease" or to “ward off, 
the evil consequences foreshadowed by ominous dreams?" According. 
to Hemadri® gifts which have an immediate effect in life are of two: 
kinds: those which increase enjoyment (bhogada) and those which: 
destroy illness (rogāhāra). 

Dana less self-regarding in the Vedic Age: Giftmaking motives 
during the Vedic age may be inferred from the major category of 
donors and the chief occasions on which those gifts were made. The, 
Rgveda as well as the rest of the literature presents one dominant class. 
of donors, namely tribal chieftains who made munificent gifts on the: 
occasions of big soma sacrifices, performed either to celebrate some 
great military success or to ensure such a victory in future. Since wars. 
during the major part of the Vedic age involved the effort of the 
entire tribe, the tribal chiefs and the heads of small kingdoms through. 

dana even though may have desired success and prestige for them- 
selves, but as representatives of the kingdom or the tribe, their per- 
sonal aspirations must have naturally become identified with those o! 
the whole tribe. Giftmaking during the period preceding that under 
study, therefore would not appear to reflect an overwhelming egotisti-- 


cal concern for oneself. 
III. SELF-MOTIVATED DANA: CHARACTERISTIC OF A GROWING 
SPIRIT OF INDIVIDUALISM 


Considerations of self-interest becoming more marked in the makin 


1Mbh., Anušasana Parva, 57. 38 
*ībid, 85, tr. XI, p. 140. 
*K.V.R. Aiyangar, KK. DK. 
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of ritual dána would necessarily reflect a spirit of growing individual 
ism. Inthe post-Vedic context such a phenomenon was the Pu 
come of certain major socio-economic developments with regard to 
(i) extension of private property; (ii) growth of urban and commercial 
ethos marked by strong competitive spirit; and (iii) class. fragment: 
tion and the break-up of the tribal order. P E 
(i) Extension of private property and individual ownership: As dis- 
cussed elsewhere? our analysis of popular gift-items reveals stron, 
linkage of giftmaking with individual's right to property, for gift i 
only those articles are known to be more popular da S RA 
period which also came to constitute items of private E 
Accordingly, the growing popularity of different gift-items at differ: * 
points of time would provide the best index to the growth of T 
institution of private property. Although some articles such as n 
cattle and cloth continued to be valued as items of gift throu; is t 
the period under study, yet the preponderance of some D 
over other gift-items at a particular stage of social and material de ba 
lopment is clearly discernible.? ae 
Gifts of certain articles such as food, clothing, vehicles, ho: 
cattle, slaves, gold are known to be extensively tēls right DONE 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. or even earlier. Such gifts w 1d 
naturally indicate that these items not only constituted im d 
items of wealth at this time but also over which individual Sici ls 
had come to be fully recognised. The fact that land, except in p 
form of villages, did not figure very extensively as an item of gift i 
sale* right upto the beginning of the Mauryan period is d 5 
Though it does not disprove the establishment of private owne shi i 
over land for purposes of residence and cultivation; yet it does um 
gest that land still did not constitute an item of property over d 
an individual could normally exercise full arbitrary rights of ma E 
On the contrary, right to ownership of landed property seems m b : 
still vested in the extended family, controlled by the patriarch. ni 


?It has been observed that philanthroj i; 

: n obs py finds special place and ; 
society wherein liberty of the individual is predominant, cf, G.S.P. Misra, ‘A 
Study of Philanthropy in Early Buddhist Ethics? Indica, XVII, no Bee 

“Infra, Gifts vis-a-vis evoluti i ily robert TEA, 

‘infra is evolution of padtriarchal family and property right, p. 52 

‘NIN. Kher, ‘Land Sale in Ancient India’, JOIB, XII 

Lallanji Gopal, ‘Ownershi i in Anci ? 
E p: ership of agricultural land in Ancient India”, JBRS, 
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by the post-Mauryan period, recognition and extension of indivi- 
dual's right over landed property is well affirmed by the more frequent 
notices of gift of land. The development was largely responsible for 
the marked increase in the concern which began to be now displayed 
for the protection and promotion of individual interests in property. 

(i) Urban and commercial ethos marked by strong competitive 
spirit: With the increase in surplus production as a result of im- 
proved iron-technology, not only multiple artisanal crafts showed up 
and growth of new urban centres and commercial enterprise became 
more marked, but newer avenues for individual earnings were also 
opened up. This economic trend became specially marked during the 
post-Mauryan period when extensive trade links with Rome and 
China were established. The rise ofa numerous class of rich mer- 
chants, artisans, state functionaries, even that of courtesans and physi- 
cians would attest to the greater vocational initiative and enterprise 
which had now begun to be shown by the individual. Not only indi- 

vidual holdings multiplied but personal interests now topped over all 
other considerations. 

(iii) Class fragmentation: break-up of the tribal order: Growth 
of private property, in fact, proved to be a cataclysmic development. 
It not only rung the knell for the Vedic tribal order, but also herald- 
ed a new spirit of individualism. It inculcated in the people egotisti- 
cal values pertaining to property ownership, which seem to have 
directly clashed with the collectivist ideology of the former age. From 
common welfare of the community man’s concern henceforth shifted 
to his own personal well-being, which now engaged his supreme atten- 
tion. These developments gave rise to a feeling of social alienation and 
economic insecurity. Desire for material wealth and personal well- 
being bred in the individual not only a stronger sense of disaffection 
and insecurity but by bringing his interests into clash with those of 
others also made him suffer froma greater sense of alienation and 
guilt. Precedence given to egotistical considerations over those of 
other’s welfare, was now treated as a moral default, for which expia- 
tion (prayascitta) in the form of dana was very often prescribed. 

(iv) Need for sympathy and compassion: Man’s growing feeling 
of insecurity and despair would, however, seem to have also intensi- 
fied his need to beget other’s sympathy and compassion, which was 
perhaps projected through the altruistic attitude which he himself had 
now adopted towards others. Charity to the poor and the needy as 
well as hospitality now became highly applauded ethical virtues, while 
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dana to religious beneficiaries was extensively recommended. 

Emphasis on compassion was already so marked by the later Vedic 
age, that even Vedic polytheism could not escape being affected by it. 
‘Thus we find that Visnu, who had held only a secondary position in 
the Rgvedic pantheon, now in his newly conceived aspect of protec- 
tor and preserver of the universal order, gradually emerged as one of 
the chief gods,a transcendent and immanent being who was the 
very embodiment of divine grace and compassion for all living beings. 
In fact, the doctrine of the ten incarnations (avatāra) of Visnu which 
gained great popularity during the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the Christian era, essentially emphasised the compas- 
sionate aspect of this deity, whose help and forgiveness could always 
be secured through intense devotional worship (bhakti). 

The constant craving for material possessions and the resultant 
disaffection moreover led the individual to pin his hopes on a future 
existence, through the performance of good and selfless deeds in this 
life. . Out of whatever little he possessed, which in any case he could 
not hope to retain for ever, he gave dana in order to get back much 
more in the other-world. The innate desire for immortality may also 
account for the increasing importance which now came to be attach- 
ed to the concept of spiritual merit (istapūrta or punya). The belief 
grew that spiritual merit could be earned through making gifts to 
religious beneficiaries. Popularity gained at this time by the cult of 
ancestor worship in the form of srádha offerings may also be attributed 
as much to the deepening issue of property inheritance as to man's 
desire to seek immortality through one's progeny. 

But if the growing egotistical concern. made an individual believe 
in rebirth and karma, it also filled him with an increasing sense of 
futility and despair as well as with the desire to renounce wordly 
possessions and take to a life of asceticism. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that asceticism became widely popular at this time and was 
uniformly supported and prescribed by all heterodox leaders. The 
latter as the Upanisadic philosophers had endeavoured before them, 
were striving to find ways to overcome despair in man's life. Thus 
according to the Buddha all suffering in this world is caused essen- 
tially by egotistical cravings which must be annihilated in order to 
achieve freedom from unhappiness and pain. 


DANA BECOMING OBLIGATORY FOR HOUSEHOLDERS 


The declining tribal order and the consequent loosening of kinship 
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ties led the brahmanical and heterodox leaders to try and inculcate in 
the householdersa sense of social awareness. Solicitude for one's 
fellow-beings became manifest mainly through the practicse of the 
dual virtues of charity and hospitality. Care of large number of 
destitute and physically handicapped persons had formerly constituted. 
theconcern of tribeasa whole and a direct responsibility of near 
kinsmen. But with the disintegration of the tribal unit they were 
now left without any support. Duty of providing for them, therefore, 
devolved on all householders who, no matter how modest their 
means, could still afford to spare a little out of their own cooked food. 
The concept of sharing food, which now began to be emphasised 
both by heterodox and brahmanical theorists, would seem to bea 
reiteration of the former tribal practice. 

According to Baudhayana, one should never eat without having. 
given away some small portion of the food, for as the goddess of food 
is stated to have hereself observed: “He who without giving me to 
the gods, the manes, his servants, his guests and friends consumes. 
what has been prepared, in his exceeding folly swallows poison.’’* 
Manu stipulates that “a householder must give (as much food) as he 
is able to spare to those who do not cook for themselves and to all 
beings one must distribute (food) without detriment (to one's own. 
interest). The principal of sharing was not confined to food alone. 
but was to be applied to all items of daily use, as isevident from the 
Gobhila Grhya Sūtra: "Of a garment he should offer some threads. 
(with that formula)”.* Gifts to monks and ascetics may have been 
prompted also by the conviction on the part of the householder that 
his own kith and kin who had taken to recluse's way of life would be 
likewise taken care of by other householders. That bhikkhus often. 

sought and received alms at their parents’ house would be evident 
from the references contained in the Theragatha.* 

Concept of rna or moral obligation: In fact, by the age of the 
Dharmasitras dana to the brahmanas, the poor and, in fact, to all 
sentient beings had become encumbent on all householders. Accord- 
ing to Baudhayana, a householder should “gently place on the ground, 
(some food) for dogs, outcastes, (caņdālas svapāk), those afflicted with 
diseases, crows etc”. Such a pervasive notion of alms-giving deve~ 

1 Baud. Dh. Sūt., II. 3.5, 17, 18. 

*Manu, IV. 32. 

®Gobh. Gr. Süt., IV. 8. 9. 22. 

STheragátha, 1. XXIII, p. 27; XV. CCLI, p. 302. 

*Budh. Dh. Sat. III. 92, 
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loped by the brahmanical lawgivers drew its strength mainly from the 
widely current belief in the theory of the fourfold debt (rna) which 
a householder owed to the gods (devas), sages (ysis), manes (pitr) 
and all living creatures (bia). The only way through which such 
a debt could be discharged was by making appropriate offerings to 
them either directly or through their spiritual representatives, the 
brāhmaņas and the šramaņas. Offerings to gods (vaisvadevas)! had to 
be made at a rite called devayajia, and to the sages at brahmayajita3 
To the manes tarpaņa or šrāddha was to be offered at pitryajfía^ and 
to all living beings offerings of cooked food (bali-harana) were to be 
made at bhūtayajūa.” 

Alms making was now enjoined upon and practised by the house- 
holders at all hours of the day. Thus according to Apastamba. 
“when the householder gives food in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening, (these gifts) are the savannas (of that sacrifice offered to 
Prajāpati)”.* That making alms before partaking of meals was a com- 
mon practice observed as much by Buddhist lay followers is evident 
from the reference contained in the Vimānavatthu to a young girl who 
gave alms.’ Similarly according to the Therigatha, Uttamā “gave gifts 
before and after dining.” The Dhammapada alludes to the “multi- 
tudes going before breakfast to give alms.”* Householders are also 
known to make alms regularly to a set of bhikkhus!? or brāhmaņas. 
The Vinaya thus refers to the venerable Upananda who was dependent 
as a regular diner ona certain family at Rājagaha: *When solid food 
Or soft food came to that family a portion of that was set aside for 
him." The Milindapaftho alludes to a woman lay-follower who had 
supported the venerable Assagutta for thirty years. ' In the age of the 


! Afra. Gr. Süt., 1. 2. 1; Vaf. Dh. Sūt., XI, 3. 

iva. Gr. Süt., IIT, 1.3. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid, I. 2. 11. 

šāpas. Dh. Sit. 11.4.9. 5-6. 

“Ibid, II. 3.7.6. 

*VV, Splendid Mansion, TIL. 1. 29. 

"Therigāthā, XXX. Uttamā. 
Pl Pada, BK. 26, Story 33. 

Ibid, BK. 17, Story 5; BK. 26, Story 1, Bra 

wy uus Y = y rāhmaņa thereafter gave food regu- 

a inaya, (Nissaggiya), VIII, 1; also Vinaya (Pacittiya) XXIX. 1. 
"Milinda, 1. 30; also I. 21. 
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Buddha it was, in fact, quite common for the laity to institute perpe- 
tual meals for a fixed number of bhikkhus. According to the Cullavagga 
a certain householder possessed of good food used to give perpetual 
alms to the Samgha."! 

Dāna mandatory at the time of samskāras: Feeding of brāhmaņas, 
receiving their benediction and giving of daksina? became compulsory 
for the performance of samskāras as per the Dharmašāstra” injunc- 
tions. That making of gifts to brāhmaņas on such occasions Was 2 
common practice is well borne out by Pāli sources also. Thus accord- 
ing to the Paficavudha Jātaka: “On the day when he was to be 
named the parents enquired as to their child's destiny from 800 
brahmins to whom they gave their hearts’ desire in all pleasure of 
sense.'5 According to the Mahaukkusa Jütaka: *On the seventh day 
with great ceremony the Dašabala was invited by the newly-married 
pair, great gifts were bestowed on the Budhha and his company to 
the number of 500."* From the Kassapamndiya Jātaka we learn how 
after dūe performance of his mother's funeral rite, a householder at 
the end of six weeks gave away in alms all the money that was in the 
house.’ í 

Consequently the householders now shouldered the main burden of 
supporting a large class of social drop-outs who either out of circum- 
stantial compulsion or self-choice had opted for an economically unpro- 
ductive mode of life.? Vasistha thus clearly stipulates: “As all creatures 
exist through the protection afforded by their mothers, even so alk 
mendicants subsist through the protection afforded by householders."9: 
Our sources are replete with references to the practice of charity and 


hospitality by householders in the observance of their everyday duty. | 


According to the Vimānavatthu,” people gave alms according to their 


1CV, IV. 14.6; also VV, Slave Woman's Mansion, I. 18, VV, Poor keeper's 


Mansion, V. 55. 

*p. V. Kane. Hist. Dh. Sūt, II, pt. I, p. 261. 

sPēras. Gr. Sūt., 1.10.5. 1.8.14-18; Afva-Gr. St, 1V. 7. 17. Sankh. Gr. Sēta 
TII. 11.16; IV 16.5 Āpas. Gr. Sūt., VI. 16.4. 

«Udāna, TI, Mucalinda, VIII. 17; Asatrüpa Jāt., vol. I, no. 100, Mahāukkusā) 
Jāt., vol. IV, no. 486; Kassapamandiya Jat, vol. III, no. 312. 

5Pancavudha Jāt., I, no. 55, p. 137. 

*Mahaukkusa Jāt., 1V, no. 486, p. 183. 

"Kassapamaņdiya Jat., III, no. 312, p. 24. 
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means to samaņas and brāhmaņas, to beggars, tramps and wayfarers; 
they provided drinking water in their courtyard, they spread seats in 
the gateways." From the Sutta Nipāta we learn how "on a brahmin 
noman closed his doors."? Similarly the Jētaka stories reveal how 
householders never allowed wayfarers, beggars, brāhmaņas and 
recluses to return dissatisfied from their doorsteps.? What may partly 
account for this practice was the belief met with in the law-book of 
Vasistha, “If a brāhmaņa who has come for shelter to the house of 
a householder receives no food, on departure he will take with him all 
the spiritual merit of that churlish host."* Another popular belief put 
forth in the Mahābhārata, upholds, “They that lead the domestic Beas 
of life are rescued from all sins by a study of the Vedas as also by gifts 
of other kinds, as declared by the wise."? Thus by the opening E 
ries of the Christian era dana very clearly bore an obligatory charac- 


ter. It was no longer practised only b; i 
à y the rich but had b: 
of life for the people in general. SUIS 


To WHAT EXTENT SELF-REGARDING MOTIVES DISTINGUISH DANA FROM 
THE WESTERN CONCEPT OF CHARITY 


M It was perhaps owing to the underlying strain of egotism evident 
in all giftmaking which led lawgivers to regard those giftsas more 
commendable which evinced the least self-interestedness on the ghe 
of the donor. Thus according to the Mahābhārata “even a very small 
gift, made in proper time with, very pure mind is known to be of 
infinite fruit in the other world."5 Dana is classified in the 
Bhagavadgītā into three successively commendable categories. viz. 
tamasa, rajasa and sāttvika.” Thus as compared to the PUn 
category of gifts, which are made either with an expectation of the 
donee doing a good turn in return or with a view to securing some 
reward therefrom, the Sārtvika dāna is that when a giftis made 
because one feels it is one's duty to make it and at a proper time and 
place and to a worthy person who will not return it. Similarly in the 
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Buddhist texts Anguttara Nikāya' and Itivutthaka? two types of gifts 
are distinguished, namely the carnal and the spiritual and “of these 
two gifts the spiritual is pre-eminent.” 

Gombrich, while expounding the Buddhist concept of giftmaking, 
hastried to classify itinto two categories on the basis of motives, 
“that with thought of worship (pūjābuddhīya) which is motivated by 
respect, and that with thought of favour which is motivated by pity."* 
The two, according to him, are actions from religious and societal 
points of view respectively. The former is exemplified by a gift to the 
Samgha, the latter by a gift to a beggar. Going by Gombrich's ana- 
lysis, dāna to religious beneficiaries may be regarded as springing 
more from respect and regard for one's religious order, rather than 
pity or any material considerations. In the light of our foregoing 
discussion about the inherent self-regarding nature of all gifts whether 
made to religious beneficiaries or to alms seeking beggars, Gombrich’s 
contention can be accepted only with due reservations, for even gift to 
the Samgha would be found to be inspired as much by the desire to 
earn spiritual merit or even fame for oneself as by respect for one’s 
religious order. 

But the view that holds the Hindu concept of dina to be distinct 
from the Western concept of charity on the ground that the latter is 
inspired chiefly by pity and compassion and the former more by 
motive of selfinterest and religious duty, would be found to be 
equally fatuous. The view isthus put forth in the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, “Alms giving (dana) among the Hindus is pri- 
marily a religious obligation, and differs in some respects, both in 
conception and in practice from that which passes underthe same 
name in the West. Of alms giving as the bestowal of gifts upon the 
poor and the needy prompted by a feeling of sympathetic compassion, 
Hinduism knows nothing.”* Such a clear-cut demarcation of motives 
between those relating to dana and those relating to the Western 
concept of charity is neither feasible nor relevant. It would be highly 
presumptious to maintain that the element of self-interestedness is 
wholly lacking in the Western concept of charity, for as seen above 
even compassion when properly analysed would be found to reflect, 


? Ang. Nik., XII. 1. 10. 

*Itivurthaka, VI. V. IX. 
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if not personal insecurity than at least a certain amount of egotistical 
vanity. Even Western sociologists concede: **The debate between 
egoism and altruism, between private interests and public interests is, 
in fact, not a part of the study of motivation but rather a part of the 
language of claims. You are one upon your rivals if you can convince 
other people that you have acted in the interests of the community, 
while he was selfish. "t 

Thus our data makes it amply clear that growth of private property 
"bred a spirit of individualism which profoundly affected all major 
religious and social formations of the time. It more especially made 
giftmaking into a widely popular practice motivated as it had become 
by multiple self-interests. Whereas desire for fame and prestige proved 
to be dominant motives in the pre-market prestige economy of the 
Vedic period, atonement for sin, acquisition of spiritual merit as well 
as pity and compassion would be found to contribute stronger induce- 
ments for undertaking dana in the class-divided, commerce oriented 
material-milieu of the post-Vedic times. But in a society such as that 
we confront during the post-Mauryan period, which was steadily 
acquiring a traditional base and a growing parochial outlook (deli- 
berately fostered by self-seeking sacerdotal class), superstitious fear 
and force of social traditions would seem to be other equally strong 
motives for giftmaking. 


?F.G. Bailey, op. cit., p. 22. 


CHAPTER 3 


Kings, Merchants, Artisans and Other Donors 


Our sources reveal the widest possible range as far as the economic 
and social status of the donor is concerned. The candalas standing at 
the lowest rung of the social ladder are as much heard of making. 


gifts as the brahmanas at the top. We learn from Manu how | 


Visvámitra when tormented by hunger, received food from the hands 
ofa candala. Dealing therefore with donors as a class, we are really 
confronted with an exceptionally large group of people who often. 
seem to have very little besides the act of giftmaking in common. 

Although generalisations are not always easy to make, a study of the 
contemporary data, which is replete with stylised expressions and 
repetitive platitudes, enables us to discover a certain pattern in the 
giftmaking behaviour of different categories of donors. Rich setthis: 
and gahapatis for instance are known to uniformly build six alms- 
halls at different city points.* We have, therefore, classified donors. 
into certain broad categories with a view to seek the rationale behind 
their respective giftmaking behaviour and also to assess their econo- 
mic competence as donors. 

It may be noted that numerous donative epigraphs belonging to- 
the period under:study mention merely the name and occasionally 
the place of residence of the donor. Nothing else about the donor’s. 
identity especially concerning his social status is revealed? The only 
significant exception is the Junnar Buddhist cave inscription in which 
the castes of the donors is specified. In many cases, besides religious 
leaning and implied affluence, no other information may be gleaned 
from the inscriptions about the donor. It is therefore difficult to assign 


Manu, X. 108. 
*Khadiranga Jàt., Y, no. 40; Visayha Jat., Yl, no. 340; Shankha Jàt.,1V, no. 442 


3Bhilsa Topes, ed. Cunningham, no. 128, 130, 157. 
*Lüd,no. 1151. Gift of a upathana by Mala the Mudhakiya ‘of the Mūrdhaka 


caste, and Ananda the Golkiya ‘of the Golika caste’. 
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them to any particular donor group. In some donative records even 
the name of donor is omitted and we cannot say whether the demor 
was an individual person or some corporate body.! 


RovAL Donors 


The tribal tradition of gift distribution by the tribal chief which 

underwent inevitable changes in the transition period of the later- 
Vedas, seems to have gradually permeated into the monarchical fabric 

of the post-Vedic period. With the break-up of the tribal order the 

king emerged more as the head of the territorial state than as the chief ^ 
of his tribe.? Consequently, while he was apparently freed from the 

duty of the distribution of spoils amongst fellow-tribesmen, the tribal 

ideal which upheld him as the distributor of gifts clung to his mantle. 

Thus giftmaking undertaken by rulers on the occasion of Vedic sacri- 

fices such as Rājasūya or Ašvamedha in which all sections of the 

population were feasted and showered with lavish gifts* appears to 

be a vestige of the old Vedic custom of gift distribution by the tribal 

chief.5 A tribal practice which had long since lost its economic rele- 

vance and political validity to have continued to live on under the 

most altered political and social conditions would seem a strange 

phenomenon. Several factors would seem to account for it. 

I. Apparently the rulers of territorial states in the post-Vedic period 
had not only ceased to directly provide for their fellow-tribesmen, but 
had even begun to subject them to unprecedented forms of coersion 
such as tax-exactions, Manu while forbidding the acceptance of gift 
from non-ksatriya kings compares the latter with a butcher who 
maintains ten thousand slaughter houses." It was perhaps the king's 
stricken conscience which vented itself in such occasional outbursts, 
“My wealth exists for only my subjects residing in the city and the 
country, and not for my own comforts and enjoyment. The King, 


1Lūd., no. 1162-67. 

*R.S. Sharma, ‘The Later Vedic Phase’, HS; ‘Class Formation’, IHR, II, 1975, 
no. 1 

?Romila Thapar, ‘First Millennium B.C.*, DPR, p. 116 

*Mbh., Sabha Parva, 32-18. 

5Ramá, Bala, XXXV. Then the assisting priests placed all the king's gifts 
before the holy sages, Vasistha and Risyašringa and begged them to distribute: 
them....... Each one received his just share and the priests were highly pleased: 
and well satisfied. 

‘Manu, IV. 86. 
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O virtuous one, who gives away for his own pleasure the wealth that 
belongeth to others can never earn virtue or fame." According to the 
Mahābhārata, “The king should be content with the name he wins 
and the umbrella that is held over his head. He should divide the 
wealth of the kingdom among those that serve him. Alone he should 
not appropriate everything." A strong sense of guilt from which the 
kings probably suffered at this time may have been therefore at the 
back of at least some royal giftmaking. 

IL. But more than any guilt conscience, these royal gifts would 
seem to be inspired by the kingly ambition to assert superior wealth 
and power. They would appear to reflect more the spirit of prestige 
economy especially manifest in monarchical states? than anything 
else. As such these gifts* often took the form of magnificent bounty 
lasting for days and months together.” Even the Buddhist pilgrim 
Fa-hien, who visited India a little later than the period under study, 
took due notice of the competitive spirit evident in such acts of royal 
munificence. He observes, “The kings of near countries vie with one 

-another in their offerings to it.””* Similarly according to a passage of 
the Jatakamálà (a work belonging to the fourth century A.D.), “The 
voices of the beggars spread about the perfume of the fame of his 
munificence and so abated the pride of the other Kings.”? That per- 
sonal rivalry could be a strong incentive is borne out by frequent 
references to gifts being made out of sheer emulation or the wish to 
not lag behind in a competitive display of munificence. The spirit of 

-competition manifested through giftmaking is well revealed in a story 
of the Dhammapada, which relates how the king and the citizens vied 
with each other in making magnificent gifts. 

III. Nevertheless the increasing number of royal grants of tax-free 
land and village revenue to religious beneficiaries from the Mauryan 
period onwards must have meant loss of considerable revenue to 


1Mbh., Udyoga Parva, 116. 13-14. 

*Ibid, 38. 24. 

SR. Thapar, ‘First Millennium B.C.’ DPR, p. 119-20. 

*Hathieumpha Cave Ins. (of Kharavela), S7, I. BK. 11. no. 91; J. Przyluski, 
"The Legend of Emperor Ašoka in Indian and Chinese Texts, tr. Dilip Kumar 
Biswas. p. 122. 

syy, First chair mansion 1. 1, tr. p. 1 (King Pasenadi inaugurated the seven 
«days unparalleled almsgiving for the order)., Dh. Pada, BK. 17, story. 3. 

*Traveis, tr. Giles, p. 9. 

7JM, IL. 6, tr. Speyer, p. 10. 

*Dh. Pada, BK. 13, Story 10. 
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the state. How was this loss being compensated? It certainly could 
not have been purely in terms of a salved conscience or spiritual 
merit earned by the royal donors, even though desire for personal 
fame and glory might prove strong incentives. It is suggested that the 
recompense sought by these rulers in lieu of land and wealth was- 
chiefly in the shape of validation of their newly won political power. 
This would be sufficiently evident from the stipulations made by 
Kautilya with regard to acquisition of new territorial possessions, 
* After acquisition of new territory he (king) should cover the enemy's 
faults with his own virtues. He should carry out what is agreeable and 
beneficial to the subjects by doing his own duty as laid down, grant- 
ing favours, giving exemptions, making gifts and showing favours."! 
Kautilya's advice is also reiterated by Manu. The idea finds an echo 
in the Mahābhārata, wherein it is stated, “Having obtained a king- 
dom, a king should win all, some by gifts, others by force and yet 
others by sweet speech."? It is further said in the same text that the. 
commands ofa king who makes gifts of earth “can never be dis- 
obeyed anywhere".* 

IV. Gifts to religious beneficiaries by royal donors of aboriginal or of 
Central Asian origin would seem to have been chiefly aimed at secur- 
ing for them a formal recognition and ritual status in society. As Max - 
Weber rightly points out, “Rich gifts of cattle, money, jewellery and 
above all land were compensations for brahmanas who provided the 
necessary proofs of genteel’s descent for the Hinduised ruling stratum 
ofan area undergoing assimilation."5 In fact, the wide popularity 
wielded by the institution of dāna ata time when there was also a- 
heavy influx of foreign powers as well as unprecedented extension 
of cultural frontiers in tribal periphery areas cannot be treated asa 
mere coincidence, 


SOURCE OF ROYAL-MUNIFICENCE AND ITS EFFECT ON STATE-ECONOMY 


The identification of king with the state, however, could never be 
complete. Hence even while the king framed state policy concerning 
public welfare? he continued to make other charitable and religious. 


246., XIII. 5. 4; XIII. 5. 11. 

? Manu, VII. 200. 

3Mbh., Santi Parva, 76. 31. 

‘Ibid, Anušāsana Parva, 61. 87. 

Max Weber, The Religions of India, p. 16. 

*N.N, Kher, ‘Public Expenditure in Ancient India,’ JIH, 1964, p, 818. 
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«grants out of his own privy purse? Since the concept ofthe state 
-could never fully develop in ancient India, the line of demarcation 
"between state exchequer and the king’s privy purse always remained 
too thin. 4 
Prevailing confusion in this regard is apparent from the very con- 
flicting evidence forthcoming from the contemporary records. Thus 
while in the Dhammapada a king emphatically maintains, “I never 
took what belonged to you, but with the assistance of son and wife, 
gave only what belonged to me. Wherein have I done you wrong?"? 
in the Samyutta Nikāya another king thus dictates, "Of the revenue 
coming in from the outlying provinces one half shall be sent into the 
palace and one half shall there and then be givenas giftsto those 
who ask—brahmins, recluses, paupers and cripples, wayfarers and 
beggars.” The Mahābhārata denounces a king who having amassed 
wealth makesit over (for safe keeping) to his treasury officers and 
guards,and then commences again to plunder his kingdom, saying 
unto his officer, “Do you bring me as much wealth as you can extort 
from the kingdom."^ The king who spends the wealth that is thus 
collected at his command under. circumstances of fear and cruelty, in. 
the performance of sacrifices, is also strongly denounced.5 
Tn fact, excessive royal munificence, sometimes atthe cost of state 
interests, is suggested by our sources. Thus we hear of rulers spending 
as much as fourteen crores of treasure by way of religious gifts ina 
single day.* That such an enormous amount had for its source just the 
king's personal wealth would be presuming too much. Prior to the 
-foundation of the Mauryan imperial structure, the rulers appear to 
have enjoyed almosta free hand in apportioning state revenue for 
charitable and religious grants. The deduction is supported by the 
evidence of kings who gave free ventto their charitable disposition 
and thus brought on themselves not only the resentment of the coun- 
sellors and the people but also the insubordination of their tributaries. 
For example, king Suvarcha performed so many virtuous deeds that 
his treasure and vehicles became greatly reduced. When his treasury 
‘became depleted the feudatory princes swarming round him began to 


‘Dh. Pada., BK. 13, Story 10. 
Ibid, p. 27. 


*Ibid. 
**Dh. Pada., BK. 13, Story 10. 
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give him. trouble. In the Dhammapada, a minister thus expresses his 
concern over his royal master’s philanthropic excesses, “How the 
king's fortune has diminished. In one single day fourteen crores of 
treasure have been spent. And these monks, after feasting upon these 
alms will go away, lie down and sleep. How the king's fortune has 
been wasted."? The Mahāvastu records the tale of another king whose 
treasuries failed due to his large scale giftmaking. Ultimately, “the 
treasurer, chief ministers, princes, counsellors and the mass ofthe 
people came together and he was banished from his kingdcm.”* A 
similar altruistic excess on the part of Vessantara was likewise resented 
"by his subjects. The latter are said to have banished him from the 
kingdom.* 

Amongst the more historical kings, Bimbisāra* Prasenjit,* Ajāta- 
satru," Udayana, the Nandas,? Asoka,” Kharavela," Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, receive encomium for their very large charitable and 
religious benefactions. Still it was only A$oka amongst these ruler 
whoisknown to have faced serious opposition from his mininters 
for over-indulging his munificent propensity. According to legends 
preserved in late Buddhist texts Bahiranidāna!* Divyávadana'? Ašoka- 
vadāna! Si-yu-ki,'* Ašoka towards the end of his reign was prevented 
by his council of ministers from making gifts. The account cannot be 
dismissed as mere Buddhist prevarication.'* In the Girnar Rock edict 
Ašoka himself alludes to ministerial opposition against his policy of 


?Mbh., Aswamedha Parva, 4. 12 ‘tasya dharmapravrtasya vyasiryatkosavahanam 
tam ksīņa kosam samantati sāmantātparyapidayan. 
2Dh. Pada, BK, 13, Story 10. 
8 Mahavastu, tr. J. J. Jones, p. 40. 
4Vessantara Jat., VI, no. 547. 
*Dh. Pada, I, BK. 1, Story 8, p. 208. 
“Ibid, The Story of the Biscuit Doll. BK. 1. 4; Udāna, Mucalindra, II. VI. 14. 
"PY, The Story of Cula Setthi, BK. 11. 8.9. 
* Maj. Nik, XCIV, Ghotamukhasutta, II. 163; CV, XI. I. 14. 
+]. C. Jain, Life in Ancient India as Depicted in Jain Canon, pp. 141-42. 
1 Diyyāyadāna, p. 300. 
YHathigumpha Cave Ins., S7, I, BK. II. no. 91, p. 206. 
3! Bahiranidāna of Buddhaghosa, Third Great Convocation 52, tr. Jayawickrama, 
pp. 4647. 
? Vide B.M. Barua, Ašoka and His Inscriptions, p. 172. 
Jean Przyluski, The Legend of Emperor Asoka, tr. Dilip Kumar Biswas, p. 70. 
15T, Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 11, p. 99. 3 
3:4 L, Basham, Studies in Indian History and Culture, p. 39;S. Chattopadhyaya, 
Bimbisāra to Afoka, p.151. 
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making large-scale religious endowments, “If in the council (of, 
mahāmātras a dispute arises, or an amendment is moved in connexi- 
on with any donation or proclamation which I myself am ordering 
verbally”. Our sources strongly suggest that "in the case of the gift 
of village Lumbini, bureaucracy prevailed against charity." Perhaps 
it was not so uncommon for kings to carry bounty to absurd limits. - 
Besides the well-known example of Harsa of Thaneswar we also come 
across the modern instance of a ruler of Bengal who used to donate 
five bighas of land to brahmanas daily; and when there was no more 
khas land, he abdicated.3 

Hence even while making all possible allowance for natural ex- 
aggeration and subsequent legendry accretions, it still becomes nece- 
ssary to consider the effect of excessive giftmaking upon state economy. 
Such an exercise becomes all the more essential when we learn from 
the Chinese trio (ie. Fa-hien, Yuan Chwang and I-tsing how 
large landholdings and untold wealth had become accumulated in 
the monasteries.! Even though some of this wealth may have been 
bestowed by traders and merchants? still considerable amount would 
seem to have been gifted out of the royal coffer. That the evil of 
hoarding wealth in monasteries was not such a late development is. 
proved by our sources. Several notices of very large quantities of. 
various gift articles being stored in monasteries, are forthcoming." 

Works of Public Welfare: In order to determine the extent to which 
such royal benefactions proved a drain on state resources, we shall be 
considering oniy those cases of giftmaking, in which the donor seems. 
to have erred in favour of excessive bounty. Moreover royal munific- 
ence manifested in the form of construction of roads, rest-houses- 
(sattra),* lakes? and canals,’ would also have to be excluded from such 
a study, since such works of public welfare had by Mauryan times. 
come to be regarded more or lessa part of the normal ministrate: 


!Girnar R.E. VL CH, I, p. 12. 

?Hultzsch, C/I, I, p. 165, fn. 3. 

3J. M. Dattam, ‘Distribution of Brahmans in Bengal’ MI, XLII, p. 96. 
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functions of the state.” Charitable and welfare works may have 
been undertaken in the name of the king mainly because a developed 
concept of state still did not exist. Giftmaking in the form of 
public endowments therefore could not have in any way undermined 
the financial stability of a kingdom. 

Religious grants of villages and land of a specific category, on 
the other hand, when made in very large numbers? and along with 
certain additional privileges would affect state revenue to a consider- 
able extent. But gifts of waste or virgin land and even of villages, when 
unaccompanied by other fiscal and administrative immunities, would 
not cause any substantial loss to the state. Such landgrants would 
appear to promote state interests by aiding the process of land 
reclamation. It was therefore only the gift of agricultural fields and 
villages exempted from all taxes and accompanied by fiscal immuni- 
ties, which were most apt to strain state economy?. 

An analysis of our data shows that during the age of the Buddha, 
while gift of cultivated land was absolutely rare* gift of villages 
also, although extensively undertaken? is still never spoken of as 
carrying any administrative or fiscal immunity." Grant of villages 
during this early period seem to have essentially entailed the king 
transferring his right of revenue collection to the beneficiary.” But 
presumably even the resultant loss of village revenue may have been 
to some extent compensated for, through reclamation of waste or 
marsh land falling within the village boundary.* 

Even though the practice of gifting land is suggested by several 
sources and gift of tax free cultivated land to brāhmaņas is specially 
recommended’, yet notices of gift of land during this early period 
nowhere indicates that cultivated and not waste land was being 


1K.V.R. Aiyangar, Aspects of the Social and Political System of Manusmrtt, 
p. 2. 

*Mahāumagga Jāt., VI, no. 546, p. 182. ref. to gift of sixteen villages. 
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G.M. Bongard-Levin, Some problems, p.216; Jaimal Rai, Rural Urbar 
Economy, p. 78. 
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gifted." On the contrary there is a strong suggestion that it was mainly 
waste land or land for building residential quarters for monks, which. 
was the object of earlier landgrants. As such these early landgrants, 
instead of entailing any loss of revenue, might have facilitated 
agricultural expansion. 

From post-Mauryan period onwards gift of cultivated land (ksetra) 
is commonly spoken of in contemporary texts. Gift of arable land 
by royal donors would have necessarily meant alienation of state 
income from that much piece of land. lt is however to be noted, 
that no gift of land or village is recorded in any of the pre-Sāta- 
vāhana epigraphs. Not only the earliest notice of gift of villages is 
available from a Sātavāhana inscription from Nānāghāt* but 
subsequent references to gift of villages! and land? are forthcoming, 
mostly from Western India. A specific mention of tax-exemption 
occurs for the first time in a Sātavāhana inscription from Karle. 
The inscription records the gift of a village “with its taxes ordinary 
and extraordinary, with its income fixed and proportional" to the 
community of Valuraka.* Again it is only in Sātavāhana inscriptions 
that we get the earliest notices of the grant of administrative and 
certain fiscal immunities to the beneficiaries. By special injunction. 
of the donor the donated land now could not be entered by royal 
troops, disturbed by government officials or interfered by the district 
police.” 

Amongst the fiscal immunities are mentioned only the transfer of 
the donor king's control over salt Some loss of revenue to the 


"Infra, chap. 8, Sec. Effect on Agricultural Production. 

*Mahad Bud. Cave Ins., Läd. no.1073; Milinda, IV, 8.7; Nasik Cave Ins., 
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state as a result of grant of tax-free land! therefore, is clearly suggest- 
ed. But in view of limited fiscal immunities granted and the revok- 
able nature of these grants of arable land, not very extensive loss to 
the state exchequer can be presumed. Moreover, right up to the end 
of about AD 200, gifts of agricultural fields are not known to be 
very extensively made. Even those which were undertaken, were 
mostly confined to the regions of Western Deccan. In fact, not a 
single contemporary epigraph recording gift of land is forthcoming 
from Northern India. The limited practice of making landgrants 
during the period under study isa significant fact. It rules out the 
possibility of these landgrants affecting the revenue of a kingdom in 
any substantial manner. Landgrants made to religious beneficiaries 
by Satavahana rulers, on the contrary, might have promoted state 
interests by aiding the process of cultural expansion. 

Similarly benefactions in the form of construction of monasteries, 
stupas, caves on an excessively magnificent scale, such as those 
undertaken by Ašoka or Kaniska? although could have been made 
only out of state exchequer but these are found to be made only by 
those kings who commanded a powerful kingdom which was also 
rich in economic resources. Valmiki perhaps has a financially weak 
and unstable kingdom in mind, when referring to a rulerless land, 
he observes: “In such a land, there are no assemblies nor do the 
people visit pleasant parks and gardens, build temples and homes of 
fest”.4 

At least during the period under study therefore, there is not much 
ground to believe that excessive giftmaking by rulers in any way 
proved detrimental to the fortunes of a kingdom. On the contrary it 
may suggest the existence of a sound state economy. 


ROYAL KINSMEN 


King's close relatives stood only next to the king in their bounty. 
The gradual strengthening of the royal power during the post-Vedic 
Period meant an unbounded increase in material wealth enjoyed by 
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the kings and in the accompanying regalia. Vast amounts of wealth 
became concentrated in the hands of the king's mother, brothers; 
sisters, queens and children. That members of the royal family posses: 
sed means, quite independent of royal control, and were making gifts 
in their own right is clearly evident from the Queen's Pillar edict. Ij 
it Ašoka clearly enjoins the official concerned to register the gift 
made by the Second Queen specifically in her name.’ The queen’s 
wealth however may have also comprised the dowry received from her 
parents. The Vessantara Jātaka refers to some sources of the queen’s 
wealth. Prince Vessantara thus addresses his wife Maddi: “All that I 
ever gave to thee or goods or grain or gold or treasure, precious stones 
and plenty more beside, thy father's dower.’’* 

Besides numerous records informing us of the bountiful donations 
made by queens, king’s mother,‘ princes, princesses? to religious 
orders, the Nāsik cave inscription of the time of Saka-ksaharata rule 
Nahapāņa (c ap 119-24) records the munificence displayed by the 
Jatter’s son-in-law Usavadata. The quantum of gifts made by him 
would seem to easily surpass many a royal bounty.” Similarly from the 
Mathura Lion Capital inscription of the time of Mahāksatrapa Rajula 
we learn how his chief queen made gifts “together with her mothe 
Abuhola, her father's mother Pispāsi, her brother Hayuara with his" 
daughter Hana, the harem etc."* 

The source of such large-scale giftmaking by princes and princesses 
however, could not have always been confined to their personal) 
wealth alone. That they very often exceeded the limit of persona 
wealth and impinged upon the state exchequer is sufficiently borne 
out by the example of prince Vessantara who was banished from the 
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kingdom by his father's subjects for excessive giftmaking.' A queen in 
the Godha Jātaka thus expresses her inability to make gifts: “Dear Sir, 
Iget nothing from the king. How then should I give a present to 


you?"? 


STATE FUNCTIONARIES 


The cadre of ministers and royal officers constituted a much bigger 
and broader based section of donors than that formed by the immedi- 
ate circle of king's kinsmen. The former besides including ministers,* 
priests, senāpatis,* comprised also officers down to the ranks of royal 
scribes? and foreman of artisans. The components of this hierarchic 
bureaucratic fabric, which is found to be specially large during the 
Mauryan period, were drawn from almost all sections of society. But 
a definite preponderance of the brāhmaņa element with regard to 
ministerial offices is evident.” In Pāņini's Astādhyāyī there occurs the 
term ārya-brāhmaņa denoting the king's chief counsellor.* Manu and 
other lawgivers advise a king to appoint a learned brahmana to hear 
the suits in his absence.? Early Pāli texts also repeatedly mention 
brihmana ministers. Thus in the Mahā-Parinibbāna Suttanta Sunidha 
and Vassākara are referred to as the two able brāhmaņa ministers of 
king Ajātasatru.10 

The stipulation made in chapter three of the fifth book of the 
Arthašāstra"* with regard to the wage scale of royal officers provide us 


Wessantara Jāt., VI, no. 547, p. 256. 
*Godha Jat., ITI, no. 333, p. 7 
*junnar Bud. Cave Ins, Läd., no. 1174; Kanheri Bud. Cave Ins., Lid, no. 

994. 

*Gunda Stone Ins., SI, Bk. II, no. 69, p. 181. 

*Pitalkhora Bud. Cave Ins., Lid , no. 1191. 

*Lūd., no. 346. 

"R.P. Kangle, The Kautilya Arthasastra, pt. Il, p. 145. It may be assumed that 
the advisers of the rulers must have largely come from this i.e. brahmana class. 
Apart from the purohita who normally may be supposed to exercise powerful 
influence on the rulers, most of the mantrins, if not all, were also probably drawn 
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from the Arthašāstra 1.16.14-15. 
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Bifts being made by this class of donors during the Mauryan period 
and the period antecedent and subsequent to it is significant. It lea 
us to assume that while in the pre-Mauryan period, when full-fledged 
development of the bureaucracy had still not taken place, the size of 
this group of donors was naturally too small to have really mattered, 
in later times remuneration, still not being in land-holdings but in 
cash or kind,' could not have been substantial enough to render the 
members of bureaucracy into a very potential class of donors. 
Occasionally, however, they are also heard of making gifts asa 
concerted body. Thus in the Samyutta Nikaya we get the interesting 
story of a king who when entreated by his nobles, adherents and the 


army to be allowed to make gifts at the city gates, gave them the 
second and the third of the four gates.? 


NOBLES, LANDOWNERS AND MERCHANTS KHATTIYA S, GAHAPATIS 
AND SETTHIS 


While the categories of donors treated so far constitute adjuncts to 
the fast evolving monarchic pattern of government there appears on 
the post-Vedic social scene a new category of donors who epitomise 
the very spirit characteristic of this age, viz. that of incessant striving: 
after acquisition of material wealth. Wealth in other forms, besides 
that of land and cattle, turned out to be an important factor in the 
changing economy of this time, for it became a focal point around 
which social competence now revolved.? 

The new set of donors, marked out by their great wealth and figur- 
ing chiefly as a consumer class, may be classified into Several subgroup- 
ings on the basis of the terms by which they are designated in the 


*R.S. Sharma, APII, p. 204. Payment to Sātavāhana officers may have been 
made in cash, a practice recommended by the Arrhašāstra of Kautilya and sup- 
ported by the long list of various figures of. karsapanas given in the Nanaghat cave 
inscription of Nāganikā and elsewhere... All this however does not preclude pay- 
ment to officials in kind. Braj Deoprasad Roy, Political Ideas and Institutions in 
the Mahābhārata, p. 224. “The salaty ofthe rathin was paid in the form of. 1000 
coins. This was the amount of salary paid to every rathin in the army of Yudhig- 
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records. The two terms we come across very frequently in the early 
Pāli literature are gahapati and setthi. Two other terms much less 
frequently used are khattiya and kutumbikas. : i 

The literal sense conveyed by these terms is not difficult to discern, 
although the technical inflexion which they acquired with time, invest 
them with a certain ambiguity which may be dispelled only by refer- 
ring them to the contemporary socio-economic conditions. Thus the 
designation gahapati, as the Pāli variant of grhapati of the Vedic texts, 
would stand for the head of extended household, wielding complete 
authority and full control over its numerous members and entire 
property (which may have chiefly comprised land and cattle at that 
time). It is very likely, therefore, that by the sixth century BC, with 
the rapid growth of private property due to the extension of field 
agriculture, the gahapatis (known as gabhavai in the Jaina texts) emerg- 
ed as an extremely wealthy and socially influential class of landed com- 
munity. That much of their social prestige was derived from their 
ownership of landed wealth is amply borne out by the Jātakas. From 
the same source we learn how they got this land tilled by slaves and 
wage-labourers. Thus Suvanna Kakkata Jataka refers to one such 
gahapati, who one day had gone to his field with his men and gave 
them orders to plough.’ But very often these gahapatis with all the 
capital at their command are also known to have evinced interest in 
commercial enterprises." As held by D.D. Kosambi, the gahapati of 
the Jatakas is a man, generally of the vaisya varna, who follows all 
professions from finance, trade and farming to carpentry, but always 
for wealth and social prestige.* ; 

The term kutumbika, which means the head of kutumba or big 
family, though occurs more rarely in the contemporary texts." also 
seems to carry more or less the same connotation as gahapati,? and 
therefore, need not be treated as a separate socio-economic grouping. 

The word khattiya occurring only occasionally in Pali literature is 
derived from Sanskrit word ksatriya which itself had come to replace 
the Vedic term rājanya meaning king's kinsmen. Although at one or 


1Suvanņa Kakkata Jāt., 111. no. 389. 

?Lüd, nos. 1056., 1062, 1073; ASWI, V, no. 14, p. 79: EL, VIII, no. 6, p. 75; 
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two places in the Jātakas! the term is used in the sense of ksatriya 
varna, yet as suggested by Fick, khattiya in the post-Vedic period 
may have stood for a class of nobility.? Social consequence and 
prestige of its members emanated both from their being related 
to princely houses as well as chiefs of the clan. Thus we learn from 
the Kundla Jātaka how within the tribal republics of the Šākyas and 
Koliyas land was held by the nobility whose members enjoyed prince- 
ly titles of rājā.? 

Likewise seffhi, as a term of designation, is the distorted form of 
Sanskrit word Sresthin which literally means the best or the chief.* 
Although in the Gopatha Brāhmaņa the term šresthin occurs in the 
sense of a leader? later it came to be used in the technical sense of 
foreman ofa guild or head of the reni. The latter like the gahapati, 
wielded economic influence and social prestige by virtue of his autho- 
rity over the guild, which was fast turning into a strong and socially 
influential economic organisation. Fiser, however, contends that the 
setthi of the Jütakas cannot be regarded as the head of a guild. On 
the contrary, he feels that these sefthis, while originally occupied with 
agriculture, later separated themselves from the majority of the 
agricultural population and besides farming began to engage in com- 
merce.” Whatever the genesis of their wealth and influence, the 
setthis definitely figure as big business magnates in the Pali texts 
controlling large amounts of liquid capital. As such their emergence 
as an economic grouping may be attributed to the introduction of 
monetised economy, proliferation of industries and the rise of mer- 
cantile centres during the second half of the first millennium BC. 
Though as commercial entrepreneurs they are found to be function- 
ing primarily in urban centres, yet as Fiser rightly maintains, they 
were not totally divorced from the agricultural background. Very often 
setthis are described in the Jātakas as possessing land which some 
of them may have held as absentee landlords.* Probably, just as the 
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gahapati deriving social prestige through ownership of landed pro- 
perty, soughtto further augment his income by taking to money- 
lending and other industrial and commercial pursuits, the setthi 
likewise may have invested some of his capital, earned through 
commercial enterprise, in land for purposes of acquiring greater social 
prestige and security. Only such an assumption would account for 
the se//hi being occasionally designated also as gahapati.” Remarkably, 
these groupings did not always run parallel with or correspond to 
„any particular varna. Many references show that the setthis even 
belonged to the brāhmaņa varna,? which may further confirm the 
belief that these categories primarily reflect economic groupings with 
no varna overtones. Moreover, the gradually diminishing number of 
references to gahapati (exceptin Buddhist votive records where it 
seems to be more in the sense of common householders), and the 
increasingly larger number of allusions to the sefthis and rich mer- 
chants as well as members of their family in the post-Mauryan period, 
are significant pointers to the steady rise of the merchant class and 
the growing involvement of the landed gentry in mercantile pursuits, 
especially in the form of investments of large capitals in industry 
„and trade via moneylending. 

Despite their preoccupation with wealth-making pursuits, the 
-gahapatis and setthis are known to have attended to the welfare of 
not only the needy and destitute members of Society, but also to that 
«Of the leaders and votaries of various religious orders. The story 
"contained in the Petavatthu of a great guild leader Asayha, who gave 
large donations to recluses, brāhmaņas, tramps, wayfarers, beggars 
and mendicants would sufficiently bear this out. In view of many 
references that are forthcoming to donative offerings made by them, 
‘their importance as a class of donors is easily established. 

Remarkably this new class of donors, representing the emergent 
tural and urban affluence, is scarcely ever mentioned as making gifts 
"on the occasion of sacrifices. This fact is significant, for it definitely 
establishes that sacrifices involving large-scale animal decimation had 


"Kol Bud. Cavelns., Lud . no. 1075, ref. to Sethin Sathgharakhita the son of 
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outgrown their original socio-economic relevance. Since cattle was. 
now required to serve the more economically gainful purposes of | 
husbandry and transport rather than as a mere item ef food, the gift. 
of cattle by setthis and gahapatis is rarely mentioned. Giftmaking by 
the members of this donor group would be found to be manifested: 
more in the form of large endowments of cash and kind to religious. 
beneficiaries as well as that of small alms of cooked food, items of” 
clothing etc, to secular beggars and needy wayfarers.! It is remarkable | 
that apart from kings and the nobility, only a few negamas and 
setthis from amongst the remaining donor groupings are known to- 
have made gifts of land.* That land was especially purchased for the- 
purpose of donation can be inferred from the fact that the donated: 
land is occasionally known to be situated in the vicinity of the monas- 
tery to which it was donated. Thus the Mahad Buddhist cave inscrip- 
tion refers to the endowment of certain fields (chheta) situated below: i 
the caves by setthin Sarngharakhita.* Dedications of dwelling quarters- 
to members of the Sarhgha definitely became very popular. Another 
practice which gained popularity, especially with this section of 
donors, was building alms-houses at vantage points in the city for 
regular distribution of alms to the needy and the deserving.” The 
setthis and gahapatis are moreover heard of making gifts of parks and: 
wells. They are also known to dedicate railings pillars, gateways and. 
Bodhisattva images to the samgha Since the source of our information 
pertaining to the above category of donors, especially for the 
early period, is singularly confined to Buddhist and Jaina texts and” 
inscriptions, we get no information about gifts made to the adherents. 
of the Brahmanical order. 
While the sefthis as business magnates dominated trade and: 
commerce by providing the necessary capital, it was the merchants 
(vanija), big and small, who were actually plying trade by carrying: 
‘goods from one place to another, thus being in direct touch witl 
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both the producers and the consumers. Some smaller merchants. 
possessing meagre financial resources, may have been petty maate 
facturers also', selling their goods direct to the consumers.” As 
compared to the earlier period there is evidently an increase in the 
number of donative offerings made by merchants during the post- 
Mauryan period. This fact, which is also borne out by various other 
substantiating pieces of evidence? suggests not only a great spurt in 
both external and internal trade, but also the emergence of the 
mercantile community as a dominant group of donors4 The 
Kasava Jātaka contains a reference to a trader who, while carrying 


on business, had brought a magnificent yellow robe which he gave as 
his contribution to the Sarigha.* 


Except for the abundant wealth and Social prestige enjoyed 
by the sresthi, the latter may easily be bracketed alongwith merchants 
asa general group of donors as far as the occasions, items and 
categories of recipients, to whom they extended their patronage, 
are concerned. Thus there is scarcely any reference during our period 
to merchants undertaking sacrificial giftmaking. The story given in 
the Mahavastu of a brahmana proceeding from Varavali to perform 
a sacrifice for a trader at Sammudrapattana may be treated as a 
rare instance. Although the Gautama Dharma Sūtra clearly enjoins 
that gifts may be received from a person who isa trader but not at 
the same time an artisan," yet not many instances of gifts made by 
traders to brāhmaņas are recorded. Brāhmaņa donees are not much 
favoured by the merchants in the few references that we come across. 
The Bilarikosiya Jātaka narrates the story of a merchant who used to 
distribute inferior quality of rice among the brahmanas. He was 
upbraided by the angry mob when it learnt about it? Although not 
much favoured by the merchants, brahmanas were still not completely 
excluded from the general charity undertaken by the former. Thus 
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there is a Pañcatantra story of a brahmana’s son who used to 
receive regular gifts of food in the house of a certain merchant.* 
Even though brahmanas are generally bracketed alongwith the other 
deserving categories of donees in cases of alms-distribution undertaken 
by the merchants," nevertheless the mercantile community as depicted 
in the post-Mauryan records stands out chiefly as the mainstay of 
the two popular heterodox orders,* Buddhism and Jainism.‘ Accord- 
ing to our sources merchants were also making religious endowments 


as-a concerted group. The Kanheri inscription of the time of - 


Gautamiputra Sri Šātakarņi records the construction ofa caitya bya 
group of merchants? It was perhaps an extension of this practice 
which to some extent congealed in the form of giftmaking under- 
taken by guilds and other corporate bodies at this time. 


PEASANTS AND ARTISANS 


Our data reveals the presence of multitudinous artisanal and other 
professional groupings during the post-Mauryan period. A passage 
of the Milindapaüho refers to more than fifty of such occupational 
groups." Significantly, members of only the following artisanal groups 
figure prominently as donors in the votive records viz. smith (karmara 
or lohavanija)” worker in metal (lohika-kāraka),* weaver (sautrika),® 


dyer’ goldsmith (suvarnakara),™ jeweller (manikara),” ivory worker | 


(dantakara),® carpenter (vardhaki),"* perfumer (gandhika),* leather- 
"worker (carmakāra))* architect (visvakarman)," sculptor (rūpa- 
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kāraka),! garlandmaker (màalakara).? Members of the other professio- 
nal groups mentioned as dedicating pillars etc. are fishermen (dāsaka),* 
actor (Sailalakas),* dancer (nartaka), musician (vanika),® physica 
(vaidya-veja).” 

Donors being drawn only from limited categories of occupational 
groups perhaps indicates that members of not all of them could 
have held equal economic competence. Statistical data based on the 
above epigraphic evidence moreover reflects a disparity even in the 
number of donors drawn from each of the occupational groupings to 
which notices are forthcoming in these yotive inscriptions. The 
gandhikas (perfumers) thus figure in the largest number. Workers in 
metal, goldsmiths, carpenters and garlandmakers constitute the next 
important group of donors. Likewise, references to gifts made by 
peasant-ploughman (hdlakiya) are relatively scarce. The only allusions 
are contained in the Sailarwardi Buddhist Cave inscription’ and the 
Bhaja Buddhist Cave inscription.? Similarly in the Udāna, a Buddhist 
text, we come across a rather rare instance of a cowherd feeding and 
satisfying the order of monks headed by the Buddha.'” 

Although disparity in the number of notices of donors belonging 
to these different occupational groupings could be to a certain Sue 
incidental, yet such a statistical analysis does enable us to make 
certain broad generalisations with regard to their economic status in 
general and their role as donors in particular. 

Peasants and artisans figure as donors more in the post-Mauryan 
sources than in those belonging to earlier times. This would neces- 
sarily reflect the growing economic competence of this class in 
general. References to peasants and artisans as donors, moreover, 
would indicate that the competence of a donor depended more on his 
economic resources than on his social rank. The fact that they were 
considered vai$yas and $üdras did not make any difference to their 
giving capacity provided they possessed the necessary resources. Yet 
another fact which emerges from the above analysis is the disparity 
evident between the economic condition of the artisans on the one 
hand and that of the peasants on the other. 

Peasants: The paucity of references to peasant donors would seem; 
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all the more significant when on account of agricultural expansion, an 
increase in the number of peasants and hired field-labour may be 
presumed. The dearth of references to peasant donors may, therefore, 
suggest the financial incapacity of poor peasants to make gifts. 
Tillers of soil in many cases have also figured as proprietors of small 
landholdings, but in other cases they were either slaves or wage 
earners or temporary tenants. Thus while Apastamba! suggests that 
landowners could let their lands to sharecroppers, Patafijali* and 
Manu? refer to servants of the peasant proprietors. Farm labourers 
are also mentioned in the Mahdbharata.* As held by G.L. Adhya, 
there is reason to believe that from the Mauryan period onwards 
cultivation was mostly done by the people of low social status who 
were not full owners of the land. Under these circumstances the 
actual tiller of soil bad hardly more than what was sufficient to pro- 
vide for his bare necessities.’ This fact combined with the inevitable 
burden of financial debts and taxes invariably reduced small land- 
owners to a position in which they could hardly be expected to make 
gifts unless it was their own share which they decided to forego. The 
Dhammapada refers to a certain ascetic who had lodged near a village 
of farmers. In the evening these farmers used to set aside a portion of 
the food prepared for their supper and gave it to him on the following 
day.” The story contained in the Milindapaīiho of the poor peasant's 
daughter who had to sell her own hair in order to provide a mea I 
for monks also throws light on the economic status of the peasants 
in general? A reference in the Mahdvastu to villages where no alms 
were forthcoming even for the deserving monks? may further indicate 
that the village population, comprising tillers of land, village crafts- 
men and certain other professional groups connected with cattle 
husbandry, could not have afforded large amount of alms-giving. In 
:the Baka Jātaka we find a monk thus protesting: “But, Sir, we village 
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Brethren find it hard to get the requisites, if I give you this what 
:shall I have to wear myself.”*! 

lt is noteworthy that the few instances of alms-giving by peasants 
and cowherds, which are available to us, show that in keeping with 
their poor means, they mostly made gifts of cooked food which was 
generally spared out of their own meal. In the post-Mauryan period, 
we however, come across a couple of donative inscriptions recording 
gifts of caves to the Buddhist Sarūgha by ploughmen (hālakiya).> 
Even if we treat these instances as exceptional, still they definitely 
reflect a better economic status for atleast a small section of the 
ploughing community. How far this development may be co-related 
to the Mauryan state policy of promoting and safeguarding the in- 
terests of agricultural producers! can only be surmised in the absence 
of adequate evidence. 

Artisans: As noted above the artisans, forming a much less homo- 
geneous group as far as their economic status and nature of occupa- 
tional crafts was concerned, are referred to in the early Pāli texts as 
functioning both in rural and urban centres. 

Village Artisans: Artisans living and working in the villages, called 
gramasilpin by Pāņini,5 donot appear to have possessed any edd 
tural land. Hence, even though they helped in maintaining the self- 
sufficient character of the rural world, they were yet dependent on 
the agricultural section of population for their subsistence. In a non- 
monetary rural set up the artisans appear to have been bound to 
the village landed gentry by jajamani ties, which required artisans 
to attend to the requirements of the latter and in return for their 
services they were paid in kind generally around the harvest season.” 
However, not all village artisans seem to have functioned within a 
ajamani framework, In the villages there was another category of 
artisans represented by the Kantatüksa who worked at their own 
residence and were independent artisans not particularly bound 
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under engagement to anyone.' Craftsmen of the latter category ver 
often constituted the dominant section of the population ofa village; 
This is evident from references to villages of carpenters’ contained in 
the Jātakas. This would imply not only production of goods on 
much larger scale than would be required for local consumption, but. 
also the existence of better social and economic competence of 
the artisans who, while stationed in the village, catered to a wider 
market. 

Of the two categories of village craftsmen noted above, the one 
catering only to local demand was clearly not in a position to make, 
gifts in large numbers. The fact perhaps accounts for the absence, 
of many references in the early Pāli texts to gifts made by such, 
village craftsmen. Sucha reference, wherever it occurs, invariably 
reflects their poor economic status. This is particularly apparent from 
the nature of their gift-objects which generally consisted of either 
cooked food readily available in every household or their own craft 
products. Thus we hear of the garlandmaker making a gift of flowers," 
Similarly a potter is known to have made gifts of almsbowls to the 
monks.* However, certain craft groups, which are heard of makin, 
gifts more often, such as that of the perfumers or the goldsmiths, 
were generally those whose products were either in greater demand or- 
who dealt in costlier goods for which raw material had to be procured 
from outside. Such craftsmen enjoyed a greater margin of profit 
which accounted for their better financial standing. Some of them 
even enjoyed the king's favour.* i 

Some sections of artisans which migrated to fast developin, 
urban centres emerged as a much more affluent class. This is suffi- 
ciently evident from a large number of references to gifts made by 
them in the post-Mauryan period. The steady proliferation of in- 
dustries, unprecedented rise in commodity production for local use 
and export purposes, growth of guild organisation and the Mauryan 
state patronage contributed to their affluence.” The donative offering: 
made by them not only reflect an unprecedented increase in thei 


144. V. 4.95, Mahābhasya. T. 4. 54, Mahāummagga Jāt., VI, no. 546, p. 188. 
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economic competence but also in their social prestige. Gifts of caves 
by even low professional groups such as fisherman (dāsaka) and 
garlandmaker (mālākāra) indicate their economic prosperity resulting 
from a greater demand for the goods in which they dealt. Their new 
wealth now gained for them both recognition at the court! (Pāņini 
refers to rájasilpin? a Jātaka story refers to a raja kumbhakāra),* as 
well as giftmaking rights which had been denied to them by the 
brahmanical lawmakers uptil now. 

During the centuries immediately following the Christian era a 
slight change in the otherwise unbending attitude of the lawmakers 
is perceptible; giftmaking for the šūdras, who served mostly as 
artisans and field labour, is especially praised.* It is deemed the most 
meritorious act through which they could achieve all their ends and 
could even attain brahmanhood in their next lives. The Manusmrti 
indicates not only the existence of šūdra pupils but also of Sidra 
teachers who were capable of teaching even the bráhmanas.? Interest- 
ingly enough, even though šūdras, who engaged in industrial crafts 
were becoming prosperous, and were encouraged to make beautiful 
gifts, yet bráhmanas were strictly forbidden to accept them, except 
under exceptionally adverse conditions (e.g., for warding off death by 
starvation). In normal circumstances if a pious brāhmaņa sought 
gifts from the Sidras, he ran the risk of losing his varna status.” 
The above outlook is interesting for it throws light on the dilemma 
faced by the lawmakers at this time and also on their ingenuity in 
overcoming it by postulating a special code of conduct to be observed 
only in times of emergency (āpatkāladharma)* not only in this life 
but also in the next. 

These ritualistic concessions were in fact granted to promote and 
safeguard the brahmana’s own interests. Epigraphs show that im 
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post-Mauryan times a considerable amount of the artisan's new 
wealth found its way into the hands of heterodox monks and their 
orders, thus depriving brāhmaņas of their share. Perhaps to sur- 
mount this difficulty the lawmakers adop'ed a more lenient stance 
and relaxed giftmaking rules with regard to the affluent Šūdras. In 
the Mahabharata, Sūdras possessed of great wealth but not generous 
to the brahmanas are threatened with dire consequences.’ The 
Dharmašāstras ordain that pious brahmanas gaining subsistence 
from the šūdras were not to be invited to srádha; thus clearly imply- 
ing that at least some brahmanas were disregarding such stipulations 
and were accepting these gifts. Even though the brahmanas seem- 
ingly stooped low to accept gifts from the šūdras yet their conduct 
presumably was considered too derogatory to find mention in the 
brahmanical texts. 

Out of one hundred and thirty-three Mathura Jaina votive 
inscriptions ‘listed by Liiders, only twenty explicitly mention the 
vocation of the donors or that of their immediate kinsmen and out 
of these twenty as many as eleven are found to belong to various 
artisanal groups.* Sometimes these gifts were also in the form of caves 
and land or deposits of money for the maintenance of monks. The 
artisans also appear to be spending a considerable amount of their 
wealth on general charity, as may be inferred from a story given in 
‘the Hatthipāla Jātaka.* We learn that the weavers of Benaras used to 
divide all their earnings into five heaps; of these four were their 
own shares, but the fifth was given jointly. Like merchants the 
artisans who are sometimes called merchants themselves, such as the 
Gandhikavaniya of Amarāvati Buddhist Pillar? incriptions, are known 
to build monasteries. The names of some of the monasteries recorded 
in the Mathura epigraphs of the Ku$āņa period, such as the 
Suvarņakāra vihāra (the monastery of goldsmiths) and the Pravārika 
Vihara (the monastery of cloak-makers)’ would clearly suggest their 
being constructed by members of that particular craft group. 


2Mbl., Anušāsana Parva, 118.21. 
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Thus as compared to peasants and village craftsmen the town 
‘based artisans were fast emerging as a prominent donor grouping 
"during the post-Mauryan period. 


ŠREŅIS AS DONORS 


During the post-Mauryan period we come across srenis or guilds 
of craftsmen and traders, which paid interest on the capital invested 
with it by the donor and also served as the benefactor of the poor 
and other religious bodies and their members. As the Vinaya text 
shows, arrangements for the preparation and distribution of food and 
clothing to the Sarigha was undertaken by guilds? even in Mauryan 
times or earlier. Buch? points out that the first thing the members of 
the guilds were required to do, after being organised in the form of 
an association was to draw up a document which would embody all 
the main items of work, upon which all should agree. This work 
comprised ‘‘the construction of a house of assembly, of a shed for 
(accommodation of travellers), a temple, a pool, or a garden, relief. 
to the helpless or poor people."? It appears that relief to the poor, 
construction of public buildings and maintenance of temples were 
some of the main functions of the guilds.* 

The members of the guilds shared not only common economic 
pursuits which enriched them but also common religious leanings 
which promoted collective religious endowments. Mostly drawn 
from mercantile and artisanal professional groups, members were 
generally inclined towards one of the two popular heterodox sects. 
Consequently the Buddhist and the Jaina Samgha turned out to be 
chief beneficiaries of charitable grants made by the guilds of 
merchants and artisans.* 

Amongstthe other corporate bodies making charitable endow- 
ments, the Buddhist Sarigha itself appears to be prominent. The 
Buddhist Sarigha which had itself all along thrived on munificent 
gifts received from kings and affluent members of society, had now 
turned into a donor.* The development not only suggests the Sarigha’s 
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new affluence, but also bespeaks its greater involvement in proselytis- 
ing activities as well as its efforts at promoting and safeguarding the 
interests of its members. ; 

The Sanchi Stupa inscriptions recording gifts of Bodha committee: 
or the Bodhagothi are of special interest in this respect. Bühler 
regards gostíhi as a committee of trustees in charge of a temple or of, 
a charitable foundation, and hence the Bodhagojhi may have been 
in charge of running the affairs of the Sangha. In this Capa 
Bodhagothi must have exercised full control over the Sarigha’s 
finances and may have also been authorised to make charitable 
grants on behalf of the order. 


INR. Ray, ‘One indeed comes across such phrases as Sargha lands, 
"Buddha lands, Buddha goods, (Stipa goods and Sarhgha goods’, Maurya ai 
Post-Maurya Art, p. 95. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Women and Heterodox Monks 
and the Source of their Gifts 


WoMEN 


As early as the Vedic period references to lady donors are not entirely 
lacking. The fifth book ofthe Rgveda alludes to bounteous ladies. 
But compared to the Vedic period, a larger number of notices of 
women donors appear in post-Vedic texts and epigraphs. It is signi- 
ficant however, that majority of these references are forthcoming from. 
heterodox literature especially the Buddhist texts. 

Women figure in Pāli literature both as giving daily alms of cooked 
food to bhikkhus as well as making rich donations of precious jewel- 
lery and other articles to the Buddhist Sarigha. In the Udāna 
Suppavasa, the daughter of the Koliyan raj is said to have “invited 
the order of monks headed by the Buddha to seven days food." 
Likewise according to the Therīgāthā Sela performed a grand feast of 
offering and worship to the Buddha.* Similar notices are also contain- 
ed in the Dhammapada.* According to the Milindapafiho, an impor- 
tant woman lay follower had supported the venerable Assagutta for 
thirty years.* Women are also known to personally supervise and 
attend to the needs of the dining brāhmaņas and éramanas? Some 
amongst them such as Sāmāt are even known to have undertaken the 
construction of vihāras for the Samgha. From the Cullavagga we 
learn that Višākhā, the mother of Mīgara, was anxious to have a 
storeyed building (prāsāda) built for the use of the Sarngha." Women 
donors are even known to build rest-houses for night-shelter.* 
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Incidentally whereas only occasional references to women donors. 
are furnished by the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan sources, the Jaina and 
Buddhist votive inscriptions of the post-Mauryan period abound with. 
such references. Out of one hundred and thirty-three post-Mauryan 
votive records found at Mathura which are listed by Lūders,* while 
some donot give information regarding donor's identity, still as many 
as forty-five votive donations are explicitly recorded in the name of 
women donors. If the statistical data furnished by them is of any 


help, then the fact that more than one-third of the donors at Mathura , 


were ladies would positively establish their importance as a donor 
grouping during the post-Mauryan period. 

The phenomenon of women independently giving alms and making. 
rich gifts does bespeak a socially more active and economically more 
gainful and varied life for them at this time. But such an impression 
is not re-affirmed by our brahmanical sources. References to women 
donors are scarce in them. As compared to their Buddhist counter- 
parts, women belonging to the brahmanical order would appear to 
have laboured under considerable social constraints. It needs to be 
seen therefore whether the two sets of literature really reflect two 
distinct social ethos or they can be attributed to changes occurring in 
terms of time and space. 

One possible explanation could be that whereas the brahmanical 
writers continued to write against the pre-urban social background, 
the heterodox literature reflects mainly the urban milieu in which 
traders, artisans and members of other professional groupings figured: 
prominently. Although it is not possible to present statistics on the 
basis of literature, our analysis of inscriptional evidence shows that 
out of the women donors whose names occur in Sanchi Buddhist 
Stupa I inscriptions, twenty-four are from Ujjain eleven from Nandi- 
nagar; five from Kurāragrha;' four each from Puskara? and Kurar;® 
two from Mahismati” and one each from Punyavardhana® and Pematā.? 
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Even the social groupings from which women donors are known to 
be mostly drawn were generally urban based. For example ladies 
belonging to royal families, which may be expected to have been 
stationed mostly in capital cities and towns, figure as donors in early 
Pali texts. From the Mauryan period, instances of giftmaking by 
queens are recorded in inscriptions also; apparently these are more 
definite. Thus in one of his edicts Ašoka specially wants the donation 
to be recorded in the name of his second queen." Similarly while the 
Manchāpuri cave inscription records the construction of a temple of 
the arhats and a cave for the Sramanas by the chief queen of Khāra- 
vela, the Nānāghāt inscription describes the munificent gifts made 
by the Sātavāhana queen Naganika. Several Buddhist stupa and cave 
inscriptions at Sānchi, Nāsik and Kanheri record gifts made by royal 
princesses. One of the Nasik cave inscription of the time of Nahapana 
records the gift of a cave by Daksamitrā, the wife of Ūsāvadāta, for 
religious progress.* 

A category of urban based women donors which won considerable 
approbation and recognition from society by its numerous religious 
benefactions was that of the courtesans. In the new urban setting of 
the time of the Buddha, they emerged as an extremely affluent profe: 
sional grouping.* In fact, Āmbrapāli, the famous courtesan of Vaisa’ 
is placed in the same category of Gautama Buddha patrons? as King 
Bimbisāra, the royal physician Jivaka and the excessively rich setthi 
Anathapindika, who possessed enough wealth to buy Prince Jeta's 
pleasuance garden by covering it with pieces of gold. 

Another women donor grouping having close urban association 
was that of the nuns belonging to heterodox orders. But the econo- 
mic group from which women donors are known to be most exten- 
sively drawn were mercantile and artisanal sections of the society. In 
fact, amongst women donors sārtha-vāhinis? and other female relatives 
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of setthis! and rich merchants? are recorded to have made maximum 
number of religious donations during the post-Mauryan period. 

Taking into account the urban base of the majority of women donors 
as wellasthe fact that ladies belonging to artisanal and mercantile 
classes figured more prominently as donors, it would be perhaps safe 
to assume that it was the emergent commercial spirit of the age which 
was to an extent responsible for transforming a section of women into 
an important category of donors; their religious fervour and munifi- 
cent spirit matching that of their male relations. 

The brahmanical theorists on the other hand seem to have conti- 
nued idealising the pastoral social ethos. They sought to perpetuate 
it by decrying and resisting all change connected with the growth of 
private property, urban development and commercial enterprise. It 
was perhaps their rigid outlook which prevented them from presenting 
women in a more liberal light. They even seem reluctant to concede 
to women extensive right to property or inheritance. According to 
them the only property to which women could lay any claim was 
strīdhana. Although it literally means woman's property butin actual 
fact it had a very limited technical connotation. According to Manu 
only six kinds of gifts constitute a woman's strīdhana*. What was given 
before the nuptial fire (adhyagni), what was given on the bridal pro- 
cession (adhyavahanika), what was given in token of love and what 
was received from her brother, mother or father that is called the 
sixfold property ofa woman." Strīdhana according to Manu thus 
excludes not only all inherited property but also gifts received from 
any relation other than her own close kinsmen. Even property acquired 
by her labour through the pursuit of mechanical arts was not treated. 
as strīdhana. It was her husband who was regarded its actual owner.* 
Manu however, accepts the Dharma Sūtra? injunction that only daugh- 
ters could inherit the stridhana of their mother. 
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Yajiiavalkya? later slightly widened the scope of stridhana and took 
it to include certain other kinds of wealth as well such as adhiveda- 
„nika (what was presented on her husband's marrying another wife); 
sulka (bride’s fee which is obtained as the price of household utensils, 
of beasts of burden, of milch cattle, ornaments and slaves)? and 
anvādheya (whatever is obtained after marriage from the family of 
her husband as also from her cognate relations). 

Kautilya's definition of strīdhana is more pragmatic and includes 
within it means of subsistence and what could be tied on the body 
(ornaments and jewellery). He also mentions adhivedanika, anvādheya, 
sulka, and bandhudatta (whatever is given by relations) in connection 
with stridhanc 

It is, infact, much later on at the turn of the tenth century AD that 
Mitāksara for the first time employed strīdhana more in its etymolo- 
gical sense. According to him it includes property of any description 
belonging to a woman. Even property inherited by her ata partition 
is categorised as strīdhana. Dāyabhāga ruling in this respect is more 
conyentional and although gifts made by strangers at the time of 
marriage are regarded as constituting stridhana of a woman, but 
property inherited or obtained by her by mechanical arts is Very 
definitely excluded from its purview.* 

Mitaksara’s definition of strīdhana would seem to comprehend 
saudayika and Yautaka kinds of property also, to which some of the 
smītikāras have made a reference. Saudāyika, according to Kātyāyana 
is that property which is obtained by a married woman or by a mai- 
«den in her husband's or father's house from her brother or from her 
parents. Vyāsa, however, takes it to mean "whatever is obtained by 
‘a woman as a maiden at the time of marriage and after marriage from 
the house of her father or husband.”* The other term Yautaka would 
seem to be used by Manu more in the sense of siridhana when he 
‘states: “whatever is the Yautaka of the mother goes to the maiden 
«daughter and not to the married daughter or son.”? 
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Our evidence thus shows that women during the period under study 
very definitely lay claim to certain amount of property; but their 
absolute right of disposal over it is not so clearly defined. Although. 
the Taittirīpa Samhita lays down in general that the wife is the mi 
tress of her stridhana! yet it does not say anything about her specific 
powers regarding its sale or gift. The Smrtikāras, however, are very- 
explicit in their injunction that a woman exercises only a qualifie: 
right of ownership over allimmovable property received as gift or, 
inherited by her. She could notalienate it through sale, mortgage or. 
gift without the consent of the next heir. But even over much of her 
movable property, a woman's right of disposal was subject to the 
control of her husband. In fact, according to Kautilya? and other 
Dharmašāstra writers, a husband. under certain circumstances had, 
the power to appropriate his wife's stridhana without having to ever 
return it. 

It cannot, howeverr be maintained that these regulations regarding: 
stridhana applied only to ladies belonging to the brahmanical order, 
In fact, even from Buddhist source we learn how women were not”. 
completely free to make gifts and had to secure the prior permission , 
of men members of their family. In the Suvannamiga Jataka, a wife 
thus addresses her husband. “I wish my lord, to give alms to our 
family priests.”* That women generally may have been allowed a 
free hand in gift distribution is apparent from the husband's reply. 
“Very well my dear, give them just what you please.” 

The general economic dependence of women on their menfolk,., 
especially in matters of giftmaking can hardly be doubted. Except 
courtesans,* nuns* and two other women donors whose names alone: 
occur,’ the rest of the women donors are described in the Mathura 
Jaina votive records as wife, mother, daughter-in-law, daughter and 
more rarely as sisters. Incidentally, quite a few women donors of 
Mathura are stated to have been first wives of their husbands.* In a. 
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polygamous society, woman's position as first wife may have en- 
hanced her economic status in the family, enabling her to undertake 
gifts. 

As far as the position of courtesaus as donors is concerned, the 
Nādā courtesan (ganika) Vāsū is described only as the daughter of the 
Ādā courtesan Lona Sobhika.? The name of her father or brother is - 
not given. The omission of the names of the male members of the 
family no doubt suggest the economic independence of this category 
of women donors. As Moti Chandra points out: “It is significant that 
though the gamikas were not frée persons legally, they had full 
authority over the assets which consisted of jewellery, income from 
salary and the gifts received from their lovers.” 

That dāna by women was made mostly out of their personal belong- 
ings would seem a safe inference based upon an analysis of the gift 
objects generally bestowed by them. Our sources reveal that besides 
giving alms of cooked meal to beggars and religious mendicants, 
women donors also gifted their ornaments and jewellery. Sumanā is 
known to have gifted her girdle,® and Visakha is said to have donated 
her ornaments worth hundred and nine thousand crores in order to 
build a monastery.’ Occasionally women are even known to have 
woven cloth, especially for the purpose of gift? But maximum 
number of women donors are found in the Buddhist and Jaina votive 
inscriptions recording installation of images, pillars, gateways etc. 
Since young girls are also known to make gifts,* the possibility cannot 
be ruled out that atleast some giftmaking by women may have been 
undertaken out of common family earnings also. 

Although no positive reference to gift of land by women occurs in 
the Brahmanical texts, notices of ladies undertaking the construction 
of monasteries and rest-houses are quite common in the post-Maur- 
yan Buddhist sources." Significantly the Kuda Buddhist cave inscrip- 
tion records the gift of a chaitya-ghara by a brāhmaņa woman.* The - 
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-evidence is interesting for far from underlining any sharp distinctions 
between the brahmanical and Buddhist social orders, it seems to 

~accentuate the regional variations in local customs; for instance, noti-. 
ces of gift of caitya-halls by women are forthcoming mostly from the, 
Maharashtra region. The evidence also affirms the growing impor- 
tance of landed property during the centuries immediately preceding 

-and following the Christian era. The rise in the number of gifts made 
by women in the the post-Mauryan period therefore does not neces- 
sarily reflect any slackening of the male authority in the family. On 
the contrary it goes to prove that with the extension of both movable: 
and immovable forms of private property, the economic competence 
of women belonging to certain social strata had grown considerably 
by the opening centuries of the Christian era. 


HETERODOX Monks 


During the post-Mauryan period we come across a class of donors 
viz., the members of heterodox orders who had hitherto figured only 
-as donees. Like the Buddhist Sarigha, monks and nuns of both the 
-Jaina and Buddhist orders are also known to have made similar gifts. 
to Buddhist and Jaina shrines. Their gifts are recorded in inscriptions 
discovered at Mathura, Sanchi, Sarnath, Bharhut, Nāsik, Bodhgaya, 
Besnagar, Junnar, Kanheri, Karle, Kuda, Bedsa etc. 

According to the rules of monastic discipline members of both the 
Buddhist and Jaina orders are strictly forbidden to own any property. 
or accept gifts beyond the scale of articles allowed to them by their 
respective orders. The question therefore arises what was the source 

-of gifts made by them? 

The Jaina grants recorded chiefly in Mathura inscriptions create no 
problem. They refer to the persons, mostly lay followers, who were 
induced by monks and nuns to provide the requisite means for the 

„gift. The Mathura Jaina Panel inscription, for example, records the 

- dedication of an image by the daughter of Grahadatta at the request 

«Of Dhamatha, a female pupil of Āryyā Araha. Here, as in the case of 
most other Jaina votive records, the actual credit for making gift is 
never claimed by the monk or the nun. 

Buddhist donative inscriptions, although recording instances of 
"similar gifts, donot throw any such light on the problem. In the 

absence of any positive evidence, scholars have advanced only conjec- 


*Lūd.,no, 75, also nos. 30, 34, 67, 70, 74, 121 etc, 
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tures. H. Kern! finding unacceptable the very idea of a monk own- 
inganything so as to be ina position to make gifts has doubted the 
very correctness of the reading of the passage, *bhikhunām deya 
dhamani in donative inscriptions. The problem, however, cannot be 
dismissed so easily, especially when F.S. Grouse affirms the reading 
to be unmistakably clear.? Moreover, even if the reading ofthe 
crucial passage is considered erroneous, the argument is not tenable 
in face of hundreds of other epigraphs providing similar information. 

Theoretically monks and nuns were not supposed to possess any- 
thing, but the case seems to be different in actual practice. For inthe 
Cullavagga we get reference to “a certain bhikkhu who was on an alms- 
pilgrimage and had made a vow not to partake of the first food given 
to him until he had already given of it either to a bhikkhu or to a 
bhikkhuni.” The practice, according to the same source, had to be 
checked in view of the resentment expressed by lay donors.* It was 
later, however, reinforced by the Mahayanist Vinaya dictates contain- 
ed in the Siksasamuccaya. Monks were now required to set aside one- 
fourth of the food collected as alms for brother monks, one half for 
the poor and the afflicted, and keep just the remaining one-fourth for 
oneself.* 

Possible sources of gifts made by the monks: Marshall believes that 
the option to revert to layman's life was always open to monks, des- 
pite their having nominally relinquished all rights over their property. 
They could still *have certain things which it was lawful for them to 
possess, made and paid for out of their own estate.””* It was property 
thus owned which in his view may have served asa source of gifts 
made by them. Though it isdifficult to fully agree with Marshall's 
suggestion which clearly negates the cardinal principle of non-posses-- 
sion of any property by monks, yet it may be pointed out that in the 
Buddhist donative records members of the Sarigha undertaking gifts- 
of a more impressive kind, such as cave dwellings (lena) are invaria- 
bly designated as 'pavaita" or *pavajita”.* They are called the: 


1H. Kern, ‘The Inscriptions of Junnar’, TA, VI, p. 40. 

?F.S. Grouse, Mathura Ins., op. cit., p. 218. 

*CV, X. 13.1. 

*Ibid, 15.1. 2 

*N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation to Hinayāna, p. 316.- 
*Marshall, Monuments of Saitchi. 

? Pavaita, cf. Lüd., nos. 1040, 1108. 

*Ibid, 999, 1016, 3. 
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-*arntevāsin"" (living near the guru)? of some senior monk (bhadarhta). 
The fact is significant for it leads one to believe that these gifts wei 
made only by novices or monks on probation who had though been 
awarded ‘pabbajj@ (or were initiated by the teacher), had yet to be 
granted 'upasampadā” (or formal recognition as full-fledged members. 
of the order) by the Samgha? when they were required to finally 
renounce their claims to all property. That property was not always, 
completely renounced immediately after entering the Sargha would 
be clear from the following account contained in the Devadhammā, 
Jātaka of a sguire of Sāvatthi who, when he was joining the Brother 
hood, “caused to be built for himself chamber to live, a room for 
the fire, and a storeroom, and not till he had stocked his storeroom 
with ghee, rice and the like, did he finally join. Even after he had 
become a brother, he used to send for his servants and make them 
cook him what he liked to eat. He was richly provided with the 
requisites.” Hence as arhtevāsins or student disciples monks may 
have continued to be in a position to make gifts of small cave dwel- 
lings to the order. 

Moreover during the post-Mauryan period under the aegis of 
Mahāyānism a considerable relaxation in the Vinaya rule pertaining 
to the acceptance of more opulent variety of alms by the monks is 
clearly perceptible. Prophetic words, ascribed to the Buddha, 
regarding acceptance of silver, gold, fields, sites, herds, slaves and 
maids by monks in days to come? may, in fact, be taken to mirror 
the actual state of affairs at this time. That the warning contained in 
the Theragatha was occasioned by the already prevailing practice may 
be easily surmised from the following injunction made in the 
Mahavagga. “In case, O Bhikkhus, to a bhikkhu, who has entered. 
upon vassa, a woman makes an offer (in these words), come, Vener- 
able Sir, I give you gold, or I give you bullion.’ Monks led a fairly 
prosperous life as a result of the acceptance of opulent gifts. A 
Paficatantra? tale refers to a monk named Devasarman, who in 
-course of time had gained a large fortune through the acquisition of 


14mtevāsin, cf. Läd., nos. 1107, 303,569, 800, 1016, 1094. 
*8.B. Deo. History of Jaina Monachism, p. 217. 

*Gokuldas De, Democracy in Early Buddhist Saingha, p. 55. 
* Deyadhamma Jat., J, no. 6, p. 23. 

*Therāgāthā, XVII, 258, Phussa, p. 337. 

*MV, HII. 11. 3. 

7 Paficatantra, Story 30, p. 57. 
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fine garments of excellence, which various pious people had presented 
to him. However biased and exaggerated the story may be, it still 
agrees to a large extent with what we learn from the Buddhist 
source itself about the riches acquired by the monasteries at this 
time. The Mahavagga informs us that when people went round the 
vihāras they felt annoyed, murmured and became indignant saying: 
‘These Sakiyaputtiya samaņas are becoming storers of goods, like the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisāra.””' In the Therigatha we hear of 
a lay devotee who had her ornaments made into an ingot of gold and 
placed it in the Buddha's shrine? while another is said to have 
presented a jewelled girdle to the order. Reference to monasteries 
possessing vessels of solid beaten gold are also available. That 
individual monks were not totally averse to appropriating some of 
the gifts already dedicated to the Sangha is sufficiently apparent 
from the ‘Patimokkha’ rule: “Whichever bhikkhu shall cause to be 
diverted to himself any benefit already dedicated shall be 
charged with the pdcittiya offence involving forfeiture."? It is thus 
possible to conclude that such monks may well have been in a 
position to afford gifts.6 

An analysis of our data shows that monks and nuns made endow- 
ments of chiefly structural parts, such as railings, umbrella-posts, 
Buddha images, pillars of Buddhist Shrines, etc. Considering the 
simple craftsmanship that is required to make these artefacts, in all 
probability donors themselves may have been fashioning them. In fact, 
we do get references to monks who were deft in the art of arene 
and tailoring robes’ and hence the possibility of some monks possess- 
ing mason's skill as well cannot be ruled out. That the practice for 
donorto fashion the object himself was common is evident from 
a the Kārle Buddhist Cave inscription which tells us that Samika. 
the son of Veņuvāsa, a carpenter, himself made the doorway of the 


"MY, VI. 15. 9; VIII. 9*1; At that time the Samgha'sstore room was overfull 
«Of clothes. 


?Therigathà, XXXVI. 

"Ibid, Mettikā, XXIV. p. 28. 

*Dh. Pada, Vol. 111. Bk. 25, Story 12, p. 274. 

*Patimokkha, Vinaya, SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 30. 

"N.R. Ray, Maurya and post-Maurya Art, p. 95. In the donative records on 
monuments of early Buddhist narrative art one comes across donations and. gifts 
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caves.' However, in view of a very large number of such donation 
made by this category of donors coupled with the fact that they wer 
being made by nuns also, might somewhat reduce the likelihood 9 
monks themselves designing gift-objects. The none too expensi 
character of these gift-objects might nevertheless bring them wel 
within the modest means of monks and nuns. 
It appears that monks and nuns possessed atleast some means to 
be in a position to make certain gifts. Probably they also raised funds 
for these gifts through begging. Bühler is inclined to believe tl 
monks and nuns obtained by begging the money required for maki 
the rails and pillars.* Whereas, in the absence of any positive evidenet 
proving the contrary, Bühler's suggestion cannot be rejected offhand 
in the light of the little evidence which is forthcoming, it seems 
the construction of residential quarters was undertaken by moj 
themselves. The Buddhist texts contain instances of monks beggin 
for building materials as well as artisanal labour required for constru- 


some Brethern who lived in Alvi and went “begging from all quart: 
the material for houses which they were getting made for themselves, 
They were for ever dinning and dinning: "Give us a man, give ui 
somebody to do servant's work and so forth.””* In such cases, probabl 
collection of requisite materials was done by a joint body of monks, 
but the chief monk who supervised the actual construction wor 
put down his name as the donor. 

Liiders, however, feels that money for gifts was raised by monk 
not through general alms-begging but was mostly sought from theii 
own relatives and acguaintances.* The same view is also expressed by: 
A.M. Shastri who maintains that monks could always achieve re- 
ligious merit by inducing their relatives “to make grants for specific: 
works, and as the money was received by the executors of works. 
through monks and nuns, their own names were recorded as those: 
of donors."* 


1Cave Temples of Western India, no. 6, p. 30. 
*EI, TI, p. 93. 
? Manikantha Jat., Il, no, 253. 
*Lūd., no. 987. The work, (building of a caitya) was executed by bliadarnfas 
Bodhika. 
SH. Lūders, Bharhut Inscriptions. CIZ, II, part. II, p. 2. 
‘Ajay Mitra Shastri, An Outline of Early Buddhism, p. 139. 
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What undermine the plausibility of such as assumption are the 
parallel Jaina votive inscriptions of the same period. If the Jainas 
could be forthright in stating the true position, why was it not so in 
the case of their Buddhist counterparts ? Besides we do find in the 
two Sarnath Buddhist epigraphic records of the time of Kaniska, of 
which Shastri himself takes note, the donor monk's name is bracketed 
with that of other donors Mahāksatrapa Kharapallana and Ksatrapa 
Vünaspara, thereby atleast partly assigning the credit to the actual 
donors. But since most inscriptions mention the name ofthe donor 
monk, it is suggested that instead of monks urging their relatives to 
make gifts on their (i.e. monks") behalf? the lay donors in order to 
show their respect for the monk, offered to make gifts in the latter's 
name, while they themselves chose to remain completely anonymous. 
In fact,it would appear that since the spiritually advanced monks 
would have degnied to accept any material gifts from their lay ad- 
mürers, it was the only way in which the latter could express their 
veneration. The Karle Buddhist inscription records the gift of the 
cost of the pillar by Satimitra from Sopāraka out of respect for his 
maternal uncle the Bhadarnta Dhamutrāya.* 

Although Buddhist monks and nuns may have been easily in a 
position to make gifts, either by specifically begging for them or out 
ofthe property they may have continued to own as antevāsins or 
even out of the gifts they themselves received, yet greater possibility 
scems to be that as in the case of their Jaina counterparts most of 
these gifts were made on their behalf by the lay donors. In that case 
the Buddhist monks and nuns may be regarded as donors in a very 
limited sense. 


?Sámath Bud. Image Ins., Läd., no. 926; Sarnath Bud. Umbrella post Ins., 
Lüd. no. 925. 

*The view put forth by H. Lüders and A.M. Shastri, supra, p. 80. 

*Karle Cave Ins., Inscription from the Cave Temples of Western India, no. 8, p. 
31. 


CHAPTER 5 


Brāhmaņas and Renouncers as Receivers 


Besides donor, the other party vitally involved in the act 
giftmaking is the donee, for one gives only when there is some 
to receive. By inverse logic, it may also be maintained that if they 
is someone capable of giving there will always be others to receive i 
for parasitical tendency runs latent in human nature. In fact, 
members ofa society must necessarily fall into either of the tw 
categories of donor and donee to keep up the social order. At time: 
donee may turn donor to another set of donees and vice versa. 
fact of donor and donee changing roles in different circumstances i 
sufficiently borne out by our sources Members of heterodox ordei 
and rich mahdsdla brāhmaņas had initially constituted donee class but 
later became donors. 


BRĀHMAŅAS 


1. Why and How Brahmanas Emerged as the Chief Category of 
Donees? 
At the beginning ofthe sixth century B.c. brāhmaņas stand out 
the chief and the most dominant category of donees receiving sponta- 
neous veneration and gifts. Several factors would seem to accou 
for this development. The more important of them being the image 
which had formed in the popular mind associating brāhmaņas with: 
profound Vedic learning and spirituality. 


14ng. Nik., V.XX.195. Then those Licchavis presented brāhmaņa Pinigiya 
with five hundred upper robes and brāhmaņa Pinigiyanin presented them to t 
Exalted one, 

?*RV., 11.1.2; 8.91.10. 
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that it came to loosely designate not only the entire sacerdotal class 
but also teachers, sages and others engaged in activities of a religio- 
intellectual nature, which by later Vedic times had come to be 
associated exclusively with the brāhmaņa varna. The fact that right 
up till the end of the Vedic period, birth although becoming 
increasingly important! still did not constitute the only factor confer- 
ring brahmanahood on a person’ is also significant. It tended to 
ensure and emphasise his inherent worthiness as donee. Hence, as 
repositories of all religious knowledge, especially that pertaining to 
Vedic learning, the brahmanas became objects of deep respect while 
their well-being became the direct concern of the society as a whole. 

Universal respect which brahmanas inspired had also its source 
in the austere lifestyle and high moral standard which came to be 
associated with the concept of ideal brahmana in his role of teacher, 
ascetic and brahmacārin. Renunciation of worldly life, practice of 
austerity and penance, complete dedication to the quest for spiritual 
knowledge by those brahmanas who tried to live up to this ideal, 
imbued the rest of the class with a religious dignity. It made their 
blessings as well as their services, in matters temporal and spiritual, 
much sought after both by kings and common folk. 

Monopolistic hold over sacrificial ritualism: Their duties as sacri- 
ficial priests further enabled the brahmanas to emerge as a dominant 
category of donees enjoying large and opulent gifts. One is 
easily struck by the remarkable phenomenon of brāhmaņas, while 
leading householder’s life of ease and comparative opulence 
made possible through these gifts and still manifesting religious 
dignity and an air of condescension towards other sections of society. 
In the Dīgha Nikāya we come across a sarcastic comment: “Leaving 
the world means little power and little gain, to be a brahmin brings 
great power and great gain.” 

Brahmanas came to wield a monopolistic hold over sacrificial 
ritualism due to a number of reasons. We learn from the later 
Vedic texts that brāhmaņas gradually arrogated to themselves the 
supreme position of superintending priests, enjoyed earlier by the 
hota, till by the end of the later Vedic period, all members of priestly 


tAit. Br., VIIL, 24; Tai. Br. 1.4.4. 
* Chàndogyopanisad, 4.4.1. 
?Dig. Nik., XIX; Mahāgovinda Suttanta, II. 247. 
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order came to be drawn exclusively from the brahmana varņa. It ii 
-categorically maintained in the Kātyāyana Šrauta Sūtra that 
officiate and eat at sacrifices only brahmanas are eligible.* 
R.N. Sharma points out, no instance is forthcoming in the Buddhi 

texts that refers to a non-brahmana officiating as priest at any 


maxim that nobody should serve as a priest without proving 
descent from three or ten generations of rsis.? 

The growth in sacerdotal functions and powers of the brahman: 
may have been a development related to the eastward march oj 
Vedic Aryans. The ensuing process of assimilation at work betwei 
Vedic and non-Vedic cultural forces led to the induction of man 
primitive rituals and magical influences into the Vedic religious fol 
thereby considerably widening the scope for the exercise of power 
and jurisdiction by the brāhmaņas. References contained in 
Arthašāstra to the worship of rats and snakes clearly affirm 
that totemism of the aboriginal population was coming into 
vogue amongst the Hindus at this time.? But whatever may have 
been the process of assimilation, the brāhmaņas were no doubt 
quick to capitalise the situation arising from the introduction of 
complex sacrificial ceremonialism. It enabled them to create better 
opportunities as well as greater number of occasions for extracti 
gifts from their wealthy patrons. There is a story contained in thi 
Sutta Nipāta which describes how the brahmanas seeing the gr 
wealth and splendour of king Okkaka began to covet it. They 
persuaded the latter to offer a big sacrifice, so that they themselves 
could partake of some of that wealth in the form of gifts.® 

To extract gifts from their princely patrons, the brahmana priests 
very often resorted to moral blackmailing or even tried to play on the 
blind faith and superstitious fears of the former.’ In the Dhammapada 


1 Kat, Sr. Sut., 1.2.8. 

?R.N. Sharma, Brahmins, p. 111. 

sSānkh. Sr. Sat., 18.14.8. 

‘M.G. Bhagat. ‘The above evidence indicates the association of the Aryan 
sacrifices with the pre-Aryan magical rites,’ Ancient Indian Asceticism, p. 71. 

5B.N. Datta, DHR, p. 293. 3 

“Sut. Nip., 11.7.299-309. 

"Maj. Nik.,11.45.1., Srabhanga Jāt., V, no. 622, p. 66. 
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we come across a reference of a king, who on enquiring, “by what 
means can the plague with which we are afflicted be abated”, is told 
to offer sacrifice. Similarly the occasions enumerated in the Aśvalāya- 
na Grhya Sütra for the performance of sacrifice such as “If a dove 
flies against his house or towards it",? would show the extent to 
which blind faith and superstitious fear had already crept into 
Brahmanism by this time.? 

What appears to have further provided a fillip to the growth of 
sacrificial ritualism was the self-interest of kings. As shown else- 
where’ the latter in order to gain political stability and validation 
for their kingly power not only founda ready means in the Vedic 
sacrifices? but also a willing ally in their priestly exponents. Conse- 
quently, Vedic sacrifices during the early part of our period appear 
to have served the politico-religious needs of just two categories 
of people, the princely sacrificers and their brahmana officiants. Both 
of them apparently stood to gain from it, the former by acquiring 
legal mandate for their kingly power and the latter in the form of 
munificent gifts liberally bestowed by their patrons. The Mahabharata 
refers to one such monarch who with a delighted heart, placed heaps 
of gold on diverse spots and distributing the immense wealth to the 
brahmanas looked glorious like Kubera.* Similarly the early Pāli 
texts make frequent allusions to great sacrifices (mahāyajāas) such as 
the Asvamedha, Purusamedha and the Vājapeya being performed by 
kings.” Infact as late as the post-Mauryan period we find the 
Sunga and the Šatavāhana rulers performing these great Vedic sacri- 
fices* to consolidate their political power and to bolster their imperial 
image, which showed occasional signs of sagging in the face of foreign 
threat. 

Brakmana royal priests wielding inordinate influence with the king: It 


* Dh. Pada., Bk. 21, Story I. 

*Afva. Gr. Sat „11. 7.7.10. 

*Lohakumbhi Jat., VI, no. 314, p. 30. 

*Supra, p. 45. 

*Mbh., Sabhā-Parva, 12.11. One already in possession of a kingdom desireth 


all the attributes of an emperor by means of that sacrifice which aideth a king 


in acquiring the attribütes of Varuņa. 
*Ibid., 4.25-27. 
7B.G. Gokhale, ‘Brahmanas in Early Buddhist Literature’, JH, XLVIII, p. 54. 
*Malābhāsya, 111.2.123; Ayodhya Ins. El, XX, p. 54; Nānāghāt Cave Ins. 
(of Nāganikā), SI, Bk. II, no. 82. 
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was perhaps in their position as royal priests that brāhmaņas succeed- 
ed not only in wielding excessive influence at the court in matters 
both religious and temporal! but also acquired great affluence mainly 
through gifts showered on them by their royal patrons” in addition 
to their usual salaries. The influence of the royal priests had i 
Source in the changed political condition, although some other facto} 
such as the growing hereditary character of his post,* his knowled, 
of occult sciences? and close personal association with the king? wi 

equally responsible. The dissolution of the tribal order to some extent. 
even corroded family ties, so that the need fora king to seek the 
advice of his relatives and friends on all important issues as we find. 
Dhrtarāstra” and Yudhisthira? doing in the Mahābhārata’ must ha; 
grown comparatively less. Instead, king's growing need to secu 
sacerdotal backing for the consolidation of his imperial pretensions! 
appears to have made him increasingly dependent on the purohita’s 
counsel not only in matters concerning his spiritual welfare by 

also about state affairs. This change may have been further facilitated 
by the fact that the priest was very often, the preceptor or guru of 
the king. It was quite natural therefore, for the latter to turn to his. 
guru and purohita for advice in all matters, religious or temporal, 
So inordinate was the priest’s influence, that Kautilya enjoins a kin; 
to follow his purohita asa pupil (does) his teacher, a son his father) 
or a servant his master.'! This was no mere assertion of a guiding 
principle. That it was actually Practised is evident not only by the 


1Maha-Ummagea Jat., VI, no. 546, p. 197. 

*Susima Jat., II, no. 163, p. 33. 

*AS, V. 3.3. 

‘Ret. to Purohita-kula in Bandhanamokkha Jat., 1, no. 120, p. 264. 

ŽAS, I. 9. 9; Maha-Ummagga Jat., VI, no. 546. 

*Aņdabhūta Jāt., I, no. 62, p. 151; B.C. Law, IDETBJ, p. 156; G.S.P. Misra, 
The Age of Vinaya, p. 164, 

"Mbh., Sabha Parva 51. 5, Dhrtarāstra said I am obedient to the counsel of 
my brother the illustrious Vidura, consulting with him I shall tell what should 
be done in this matter,’ 

“Ibid, “Yudhisthira, ‘Living under the command of my relatives, T shall prac- 
tise virtue’. 

*Mbh., Aryanyaka Parva, 149-45,‘One should hold deliberations with the learn- 
ed, get work done by competent persons and get policy formulated by friendly 
persons.’ 

Mbh., Santi Parva, 79. 16. 
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fact that in the Digha Nikāya king Renu addresses his purohita 
Govinda as his father" but also from the Dighitikošala Jātaka. The 
latter tells how king Brahmadatta, completely taken in by his priests 
deceitful advice, gave orders for a full dress army display to be held 
next morning.? Priests taking undue advantage of the royal confidence 
reposed in them as well as of their knowledge of occult sciences, 
are very often known to have duped kings into making munificent gifts 
to them. In the Mahdsupina Jātaka we get reference to crafty priests 
who, by playing on the king’s fear arising from a bad dream, coaxed 
him to offer a sacrifice, from which they hoped to reap rich gifts. 
This is sufficiently apparent from their exultant remark, “Large sums 
of money, and large supplies of food of every kind will be ours."? 


2. Challenge from Rival Groups and Loss of Dignity in the post-Vedic 
Period 

The dominant position of the brahmanas, however, could not 
remain unchallenged for long. Besides a vast multitude of heterodox 
monks appearing on the scene as rivals, a number of other socio- 
economic circumstances also interposed to make the position of the 
brahmana donees extremely vulnerable. 

The substitution of a semi-pastoral order by a full-fledged agrarian 
economy, accompanied by processes of urbanization and commercial 
enterprise, not only undermined the validity and authority of the 
Vedas and the knowledge contained therein but also discredited 
Vedic sacrificial cult, which had come to constitute the chief basis of. 
the sacerdotal power of brahmanas at this time.* 

The commercialised aspect of emergent culture also contributed 
towards engendering a more rational outlook, specially in matters of 
religious belief. This further detracted from the efficacy of 
sacrificial ceremonialism which had long since lost its rationale and 
was now based purely on superstition-laden religious faith to which 
the city dwelling intelligentsia could hardly be expected to fully 
subscribe. 

A passage from the Bhuridatta Jataka reflects the spirit of growing 
scepticism towards sacrificial ritualism: “If he who kills is counted 


?Dig-Nik., XIX, Maha Govinda Suttanta, II, 243. 
*Dighitikosala Jat., IIl, no. 371. 

*Mahasupina Jat., 1, no. 77, p. 187. 
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innocent and if the victim safe to heaven is sent, let brāhma; 
brahmana kill, so all were well”.' This process of rationalization in 
matters of religious thought which had in fact been initiated in the 
later Vedic period by Upanisadic philosophers reached its logica 
climax in the Mauryan period when Ašoka puta ban on killing of 
animals. As B.N. Datta observes, "the prohibition of animal killin; 
was another dialectical blow to sacerdotal ritualism.? 
The rise of territorial states led to a drastic reduction in the number 
of tribal chiefs who had till then constituted the chief clientage of ‘the 
brahmana priests. Decrease in the number of rich patrons combined 
with a marked growth in the numerical strength of brahmanas directly 
affected the latter's interests as donees. The performance of big sor 
sacrifices, which had earlier been the chief occasion for gift-distributi 
now became restricted only to great rulers, whose number was becom 
ing exceedingly small. 
By the beginning of sixth century B.C., brāhmaņas asa class hi 
also acquired a rigid varņa character. Membership now being strictly 
restricted by birth, true intellectual merit could no longer be ensured 
in all members of that varna order. Since worthiness of a bráhma 
depended chiefly on his learning and intellectual acumen, the absence 
of these virtues now not only undermined the spontaneous respect he 
had inspired earlier but also detracted from his qualifications as done 
Another factor which served to bring further discredit to 
brahmanas and made them appear less worthy as recipients of gifts 
was the opulent lifestyle adopted by them subsequent to the receipt 
of munificent gifts? In the Maccha Jātaka a priest is described 
coming to the riverside alongwith his attendant slaves.‘ Indulging: 
in every possible luxury, the brahmanas had thus come a long way 
from the austere life, which their vocation had initially required the: 
to lead. In the Digha Nikaya, the change evident in the life style « 
brahmanas is well emphasised: “Did those ancient Rsis whose verses 
you so chant and repeat, parade about well-groomed, perfume 
trimmed as to their hair and beard, adorned with garlands and gems 
The Anguttara Nikaya also states how in former times bráhmam 
hoarded neither treasure, grain, silver nor gold; now they do th 


1Bhüridatta Jat., VI, no. 543, p. 110. 
*B.N. Datta, DHR, p. 295. 4 
*B.G. Gokhale, ‘Brahmanas in Early Buddhist Literature’, JIH, XLVIII, p. 54 
‘Maccha Jāt , I, no. 34, p. 87. 

*Dig. Nik., III, Ambattha Sutta, IL.9. 
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things. Similarly in the Sutta Nipāta it is mentioned how, ‘No herds 
had brahmins then, no gold or pelf, their wealth was holy love and 
holy life.’? 

Brahmanas barring the brahmacdrin and the wandering ascetics, 
generally led householder’s life, They were therefore, entirely depen- 
dent on gifts not only for their own maintenance but also that of 
their families. The fact is significant for it partly accounts for the 
greed and cunning with which the brahmanas came to be associated 
in the Pāli literature? Thus one of the stories contained in the 
Dhammapada is about a brāhmaņa who used to climb a certain 
Kakudha tree that grew close to the gate of the city of Vaišāli, grasp 
a branch with his two feet, and swing himself from the branch, head 
downwards. Hanging thus he would cry out, “Give me a hundred 
kapilas, give me pennies, give me a slave woman. If you don't give 
me what I ask for, I will let myself drop from this tree and kill my- 
self and make this city as though it had never been a city.”* The 
brāhmaņas earned further disrepute by their quarrelsome ways as well 
as by their haggling over the amount to be paid as sacrificial fees.” 
The Jaina text Paumcariyam, refers to two bráhmanas quarrelling 
with each other over gifts. The lack of true learning and wisdom was 
sought to be made up for through the practice of occult sciences such 
as nacromancy, dream-reading, divining signs and omens etc. These 
further degraded the brahmanas as donees in the popular esteem.” 

A factor which seriously detracted from their religious dignity was 
the adoption of lesser civil occupations by a large majority of 
brāhmaņas at this time. As S.C. Bhattacharya observes, “It was not 
possible for a whole varna to subsist economically on teaching, sacrific- 
ing and accepting of gifts. Naturally many brahmanas were forced to 
take up other professions.”8 Thus the Jatakas make frequent references 


1 Ang. Nik., V.20.191. 

*Sut. Nip., 11.7. 

*Bharidatta Jāt., VI, 543; Sigāla Jat, I, no. 113, p. 255; Bhikkha Parampara 
-Jat., IV, no. 496; Kuņala Jat., V, no. 536. 

“Dh. Pada, Bk. 26, story, II. 

*Apas. Dh. Süt., 11.5.10.8. 

*Paumcariyam, Y. 55.3637. 

"Mahasupina Jat., I, no. 77; Siri. Jāt., IT, no. 287, p. 279; Mahā-Ummagga Jat. 4 
VI, no. 546; Asilakkhana Jāt., I, no. 126, Takka-Jāt., I, no. 63; Vedabbha-Jāt., I, 
mo. 48, Theragatha, Canto II, pt. IV, 151; Dh. Pada, Bk. 26, story 37. 

'S.C. Bhattacharya, Some Aspects of Indian Society, p. 48. 
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to bráhmana cultivators, husbandmen, carpenters, doctors! etc. We 
get notice of bráhmanas working even as field labour.? Even though 
acceptance of gifts or pratigrah was recognised by the lawgivers as one 
of the chief duties of all bráhmanas, irrespective of their true calling? 
yet they actually fell short of the high qualifications which had initi- 
ally entitled them to the receipt of gifts. 

The prestige of brahmanas as donees also suffered greatly due to 

adverse comparison that began to be made with their rival contenders. 
to people's charity and respect viz. members of heterodox sects. The 
life of total abstinence devoid of all hankering after material wealth 
made the latter much more respected in society. They were naturally 
considered worthier recipients of gifts. In fact, as the early Buddhist 
and Jaina canonical texts would show, members of both religious. 
orders initially at least steered clear from all those behavioural faults. 
which had lowered the esteem of the brahmanas in the eyes of so- 
ciety. According to the Vinaya dictates contained in the Cullavagga, 
bhikkhus were not to learn to teach the low arts of divination, spells, 
omens, astrology, witchcraft and quackery. Even monastic rules 
pertaining to gift-articles which could be received and the method of 
alms-seeking were so rigorously framed and enforced as to protect 
and ensure the austere and frugal life style and religious dignity of 
the monks. Bráhmanas by contrast appear to have erred on the side 
of lax moral standard and self-indulgence. Since gifts made to both 
brahmanas and heterodox monks were made more out of religious. 
faith than charity, retention of donor's respect by the donee was- 
absolutely necessary. But duringthe centuries following the age of 
the Buddha, bráhmanas apparently failed to win respect due to lapses- 
in both their intellectual and moral bearing. 


3. Attempt to restore Religious Dignity of Brāhmaņas as Donees 
As borne out by our sources which are mainly Buddhist texts," 


1Kāma-Jāt., IV, no. 467, ref. to brāhmaņa cultivator; Phandana Jāt., YV, no. 
475, ref. to carpenter; Mahakapti Jāt., Vl, no. 516, ref. to husbandman; Bhūri-- 
datta Jat., VI, no. 543, ref. to doctor; Dasa Brahmana Jāt., IV, no. 495, ref. to- 
brāhmaņas taking to different callings; Theragatha, Canto XVI, CCLX, ref. to» 
cowherd. 

*Manu., 1V.2.3. 

*Uraga Jāt; ML, no. 354. 

“CV, V.17.45 

Due allowance has to be made for their natural bias and proneness to exag— 


gerate. 
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brāhmaņas during the post-Vedic period appear to have lost their 
predominant position as donees. They also became objects of derision 
and censure. But though the general esteem in which they were 
held had ebbed very low, extreme heterogeneous character of the 
brahmana varna at this time still proved to be its saving grace. For 
if there are numerous references to extremely poor brahmanas! there 
are frequent allusions to wealthy ones too.? Similarly want of true 
learning in majority of them appears to have been adequately balanc- 
ed by the really learned amongst them.? They managed to keep alivi 
the myth about brahmanas’ professed knowledge. Gluttony a à 
crooked disposition of some crafty priests was in the same ls 
Cd up by those members of the varna who living a GUN 
ee life, inspired spontaneous faith and respect amongst the 
Marked decline in the degree of popularity which brāhmaņas 
enjoyed and very stiff competition offered by members of heterodox 
sects as donees’ appear to have led the brahmanical lawmakers te 
reassess their position vis-a-vis that of other members of the i je 
They were compelled to take recourse to various measures for a 
a The Dharmašāstra rules which deal specially with the 
um Fo us s seem to have been framed primarily to meet 
Various injunctions made in the. Dharamasūtras and earl Smrti 
texts, bear out how great emphasis now began to be laid on high 
moral character? and Vedic learning to entitle a bráhmana to bus 


!Dh. Pada., Bk, 1, stor 
^ Bk. L story 15; Bk. IX, story 1; Pancat 
‘brahmanah sahajadaridi ; Jai M Un 
Kade laridra samtraptak; Junha Jāt., IV, no. 456; Bilāri-Kosiya Jat, 
*5ut. Nip., IL. 7; III. 9, ref. to distingui 
it. Nip., IL. 7; LT. 9, ref. to distinguished and wealthy brahmanas s 
Kamkin, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati Janussoni, Todeyya. SS 
Nes Niky XCII. Sela Sutta; Tittira Jāt., III, no. 438. 
moe - . p. 163 ‘after cramming their bellies to de 
ay the remainder.’ Dig. Ni a Jala Sūtta, 2 
qe ig. Nik., I, Brahma Jala Sūtta, 20, ref. 
*Sut. Nip, Bk. V.L.1.; Mahz-U, 3 — 
cana Nip, Bic VLL) Mahi-Unmagen It, VI, no. 346, fref, righteous mendi- 
"Dig. Nik, VII, Ambattha Sutta, 1. 11. * i.e. Sal 
, TIT, Ambat „1.11. ‘They i.e. Šākyas, neith 
value, nor esteem. nor give gifts to, nor pay honour to the UIT 
āveru. Jāt., IIl, no. 339 ‘But when the sweet-voi ; 
, Ill, no. 3 t-voiced Budd 
law, from heretics their gifts and praise all men withdrew? vs Presched the 


*Apas. Dh. Sūt., 1.8.23.5; Baud. Dh. Sar. 18.1-2; 11.3.5. Vas. Sün, 
«, L8.23.5; 
A » IL.10.18.1-2; 11.3.5.12; Vas. Dh. Süt., 
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worthy recipient of dāna.' A brāhmaņa devoid of these virtues was 
no more deemed fit to be called a bráhmana. For example, according 
to Baudhāyana offence of neglecting a brāhmaņa cannot be deemed 
to have been committed against one who is unacquainted with the 
Veda.2 Elsewhere it is stated that as an elephant made of wood, as an. 
antelope made of leather such is an unlearned brahmana; those three 
having nothing but the name (of their kind). Even the degree of. 
merit arising from a gift made to brāhmaņas would vary according to 
the Vedic learning and moral virtue possessed by the latter." 

These rules are significant for not only do they distinguish a learned 
4Srotriya or Vedapāraga) brāhmaņa from a non-learned, but also 
reveal the important change that was taking over the concept of the 
-donee's qualifications. Clearly now it was not the economic need 
which determined the worthiness of a donee, but his qualifications 
with regard to his possession of moral virtues, high learning and also 

his religious and varņa status. In the Mahābhārata it is stated that 
“Just as fire covered with wet wood does not glow so also is a receiver - 
of gifts, devoid of penance, Vedic study and good conduct."* At an- 
other place it is said that gifts should not be made to one who is 
"wicked, born to a bad family, nor to one who is not refined by vows.* 
In actual practice too, the brahmana’s earning from gift appear to 
have largely depended on his reputation for learning. Thus according 
to the Sonadanda Sutta of the Digha Nikāya brahmana Sonadanda 
expresses his fear that if he is not able to satisfy by his explana- - 
tions the questions put by the samana Gotama, his reputation for 
learning might suffer and with it his earnings would also grow less. 
“What we enjoy, depends upon our reputation." The concept ofan 
ideal brahmana, that is one who is known mainly by his wisdom and 
learning in contrast to his non-learned counterpart who deserves to | 
"be treated as a mere šūdra,5 is also echoed by the Buddha in the 


Dhammapada.? 


Jat. Dh. Site, I.8; IIL9; VE.26; Gaut. Dh. Sūt., VIIL4.5. Sankh. Gr. Sūts 
3.2.65 IV.1.2.; Mbh., Santi Parva, 140.35, Mbh., 11.131-33; 142-43; 168. 
? Baud. Dh. Süt., 1.5.10.28. 
sibid., 1. 1. 1. 11; Manu, 11.158. 
‘Gaut. Dh. Sūt., V. 20. 
* Mbh., Santi Parva, 37.34. 
*Ibid., 37. 31. 
"Gaut. Dh. Sūt., V.20. 
: SMbh., Santi Parva 37.34. 
*Ibid., 37. 31. 
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Srotriya brahmanas allowed special privileges: Emphasis on Vedic- 
learning as a primary qualification of a bráhmana donee is reiterated: 
through special privileges being allowed exclusively to the Srotriyas- 
by the lawgivers. Thus according to Gautama, it is the special ae 
ofa king to support and protect in every way Srotriya ae 
learned in the Veda. The kingdom of that king in whose dominions 
a Srotriya pines with hunger will be afflicted by famine." Manu, in fact, 
goes to the extent of stipulating that though dying with want, a king 
must not levy a tax on srotriyas.? TheMahābhārata on the des ps 
affirms that non-Srotriyas were not only required to pay taxes but also 
were made to perform forced labour.' Similarly Baudhāyana too 
enjoíns all householders to give presents of money according to their 
means ^to good brahmanas, šrotriyas and Vedapāragas; when the 
are distressed fora livelihood, or desirous to offer a sa a 
engaged in studying or on a journey, or have performed a Višvajit 
sacrifice." That special privileges allowed exclusively to jM 
brahmanas received state validation is affirmed by the Arthasastra.® 
‘ In order to further augment the prestige of brahmanas, rules Sus 
ing. non-accumulation of wealth as well as non-performance of 
sacrifice by the frotriyas for women and $üdras appear to have been 
laid down by the Sinrtikāras.” In fact, to live by collecting fallen ears 
et corn was deemed far better for a Srotriya than the act of receiving 

gifts.* Practice of occult sciences for extracting alms was also forbid- 
goo brāhmaņas, perhaps for the same reason. As stated by Manu. 

"neither by explaining prodigies and omens nor by skill in astrology, 
and palmistry nor by giving advice and by exposition of the šāstras, 

let him ever seek to obtain alms."? Another dictate of Manu excludes 
those brāhmaņas from receiving gifts who follow tainting occupations. 
such as cow-keeping, trading, artisanship, domestic service and money- 
lending.!? This would further suggest the attempt on the part of law- 


1Gaut. Dh. Süt., X. 9. 
*Manu., VII. 134. 
Mbid., VIL. 133. 
*Mbh., Santi Parva, 76. 5. 
*Baud. Dh. Sit., I. 3. 5.19. 
Rn uc Kautilya Arthašāstra, pt. III, p. 144. 
'anu, IV. 7. 8.; Yaj. Smr. J. 128. Even Gautama, XX. 1, states, ‘Let him cast: 
ofa or anme a king or who sacrifices for sudras." 
id., VI. 50. 
., VIII. 102. 
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givers to restore religious dignity and popularity of the brahmanas as 
donees. ei i 
Although the Dharmašāstras clearly aimed at reclaiming the image 
of ideal brahmana, which had suffered greatly in comparison with 
that of heterodox monks, yet they also purposed to protect the inte- 
rest of brahmana varna asa whole. Thus next to Vedic learning and 


virtuous conduct, it was birth in the highest varna order and ritualistic 


purity which were rated by the lawgivers as the chief factors determin- 
ing the worthiness of a donee. The injunction made by Vasistha 
concerning this is quite clear: “Some became worthy receptacles of 
gifts through sacred learning and some through practice of austeri- 
ties. But that brāhmaņa whose stomach does not contain the food of 
a $üdra, is even the worthiest receptacle of all.””* The lawgivers, in 
fact, leave us in no doubt as to who is a worthy recipient of dana. 
The guidelines are very clear, ie. although learned and virtuous 
brahmanas were to be preferred, yet all brahmanas by virtue of their 
birth in that particular varza order became naturally qualified as 


donees. 4 d 1 E 
Perhaps to meet with the exigency created by stiff competition 


offered by members of heterodox sects, the lawgivers tried to organise - 


brāhmaņa priesthood into a well-knit body governed by a uniform 
code of conduct? Such an impression would be confirmed by those 


Dharmašāstra rules which specify the exact sacrificial fee to be received — 


by the priest or forbid him to accept a post which has either been. Te- 
jected or is served by another.* That there existed a body of centralised 
priesthood is also proved by a story contained in the Mahābhārata. 
The story narrates how king Lomapada had been guilty of a false- 
hood towards a brāhmaņa and was therefore shunned by all persons 
of the priestly class. He was thus left without a ministering priest 
to assist him in his religious rites.* Such concerted action on the part 
of brāhmaņas could have resulted only from some sort of a centra- 


‘Yas. Dh. Sūt., VI. 26. 

*R,N. Nandi, ‘Some Social Aspects of the Grhyasūtras” Pro. IHC, 1977, p. 168. 
“The developmental character of the grhya rituals seems to Tepresent a crisis for 
the surplus-sharing priestly class, and also attempts to get over it. 

3 R.N. Sharma, Brahmins, p. 106. vs: ; 

4 Ašva. Gr. Sūt., I. 23. 20, "The functions of an officiating priest are not to be 
exercised if abandoned (by another priest) or at an ahina sacrifice with small 
sacrificial fee.” 

5 Mbh., Aranyaka Parva, 110.20. 
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lized control exercised by an organised priesthood. In fact, it may 
bear some comparison with current practice amongst today's Gaya- 
wal priests! who have been allocated region or ripāsata from where 
alone they are entitled to receive pilgrims. It is, however, not easy to 
say in the absence of any definite evidence how far these Dharma- 
Sastra rules were signs of an earnest effort by the lawgivers to reorga- 
nise themselves in order to strengthen their claim to gifts as well as 
to keep up with the organised form and character of rival heterodox 
orders. 

Re-casting of sacrificial ideology: The growing disfavour shown 
towards animal slaughter, especially for sacrificial purposes had further 
eliminated an important source of gift for the brāhmaņas. It had also 
largely accounted for the popularity gained by heterodox sects in the 
post-Vedic period. In order to safeguard their erstwhile position and 
popularity as donees, it became imperative for the brahmanical 
leaders to adopt a different stance with regard to sacrificial ritualism? 

According to the new concept of sacrifice expounded by the law- 
givers, sacrifice was supposed to lie more in charity, truth and pen- 
ance? than in animal killing, which was severely denounced. Thus 
Manu unequivocally proclaims: “But if no (sacred) fire (is available) 
he shall place (the offerings) into the hands of a ‘brahmana; for 
brahmanas who know the sacred texts declare: ‘What fire is, even 
such is a bráhmana."* Similarly Vasistha unreservedly maintains: 
“But the offering made through the mouth of a brahmana which 
neither spilt nor causes pain (to sentient creatures), nor assails him 
(who makes it) is far more excellent than an Agnihotra.”” In fact, as 
shown by K.V.R. Aiyangar, out of twenty-one perodical sacrifices 
prescribed in the Dharmasástras, it was just one category comprising 
seven soma sacrifices for which animal victim was required. The rest, 
namely seven havir yajfias and the seven pākyajītas, did not need an 


?L.P. Vidyarthi, The Sacred Complex of Hindu Gaya, p. 93. 

*R.N. Nandi, op. cit., p. 168. "The older sacrificial cult which gave support 
to a host of priests for long period of time was now beyond the competence of 
householder clients. The šresthi and &rhrapati of the Pāli Buddhist literature, who 
could nevertheless be encouraged to perform the numerous domestic rituals, 
which were far less complicated and less costly too.” 

Mbh. Anušāsana Parva, 110. II. 

*Manu. III. 212; Yaj. Smr.,1. 315. 

*Vas. Dh. Sūt., XXX. 7; XXX. 2-5. 
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2 eres : 
animal victim. 4 : 4 
The concept of sacrifice becoming more and more associated with 


offerings of cooked food instead of animal killing is a development. 
well attested by the contemporary brahmanical texts. Thus according. 
to Sūnkhāyana Grhyasūtra, “having established the sacred fire and hay- 
ing prepared a mass of cooked food, he shall sacrifice with the formu- 
las to “Visnu svāhā.''* In the Khadira Grüyasama itis stated that one 
who desired that his stock of cattle may increase Should sacrifice rice 
and barley? Not only was dana now treated at par VAS sacrifices as. 
far as the resultant religious merit was concerned "but also far too. 
many occasions Were suggested when sacrifices involving offerings of 
cooked and uncooked food had to be performed. According to the 
Khadira Grhyasütra when his cows are e let him ass milk- 
rice in the cow stable.* Similarly when the child is appearing a sacrifice 
forthe woman in labour isto be performed. As prescribed in the 
Sankhayana Grhyasütra, sacrifices may be performed e going 
to cross water in order to ensure lucky progress’ on on the e 
of consecration of ponds, wells, tanks and gardens. In the Gobhila 
Grhyasūtra” similar sacrificial offerings are recommended even when 
a span of roof or a middle post of house breaks or if a debt turns up 
i i le to pay. 

e ede teri. es mass cattle decimation could E 
longer be relevant in the post- Vedic economic Order, seems to be 
acknowledged in the Mahābhārata," as well as in other contemporary. 


1K.V.R. Aiyangar, Aspects of the Social and Political System of Manusnīrti, 


p. 114. 

3 sank. Gr. Süt, V. 3. 1.3. 

sKhad. Gr. Süt., IV. 1. 10. 

bid., WU. 3. 13. 

5Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 61. 18. 
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"Sank at, IV. 14.1.2. 

QN iu 1.3. *Gobh, Gr. Sāt., 113.31. E 

"MD, Amustsana Parva, 65. 38-42, Mvamedhika Purva, 38,92. O Purana 
dira animals have not been ordained to be slaughtered in sacrifices, O Puissant 
One, these preparations of thine are destructive oF merit, This sacrifice is not com. 
sistent with righteousness, the destruction of creatures can never be sai bo 

iehteousness; V.V. Dixit, “Relation of Epics to Brahmana Literature,” PO, 
BEAR ne ethical portions of Mahābhārata soundly denounce those who ereet 
sacrificial pillars and eat fesh «use of corn viotim is recommended instead 
he living one. Non-killing is greater than any other religious rite, it is 

P hest religion. Real sacrifice consists in charity, truth and penance 
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brahmanical texts. As pointed out by D.D. Kosambi, the traditional 
five great Vedic animal sacrifices had now degenerated into symbolic 
offerings.' The fact of the gradual rejection of animal sacrifices is 
attested not only by the mushroom growth of protestant heterodox 
faiths, vociferously decrying animal slaughter and upholding the 
principle of charity or dana? but also by the fact that the Sanskrit term 
yajfia had by this time come to acquire a twofold meaning in Pali, 
namely (i) a brahmanical sacrifice; and (i) almsgiving.® Regarding the 
relative efficacy of sacrifice and gifts perhaps Manu’s dictum is final. 
“Whereas sacrifice was the chief virtue in the Dvāpara age, dana is to 
be regarded supreme in the Kali age.”* The latter verse, in fact, 
furnishes the best commentary on the gradual replacement of osten- 
tatious sacrificial ritualism by the more pragmatic institution of dana, 
for it clearly reveals attempts at psycho-religious adjustments with 
the new social and economic exigencies. 

Enlarging opportunities for ritual giftmaking: Some of the occasions 
on which sacrificial offerings and dana were recommended would 
suggest exploitation of folk-belief and superstitious fears by the law- 
givers for the purpose of popularising the practice of making gifts to 
brāhmaņas as well as for creating more avenues for the latter to exact 
dana. 

Fresh occasions for dana were now sought to be created through 
indoctrination and inculcation of superstitious beliefs and fears. Thus 
as Gautama stipulates: “He (the king) shall also, take heed of that 
which astrologers and interpreters of omens tell (him)"* The perfor- 
mance of sacramental rites now not only became obligatory for all 
householders, but were considered complete only when accompanied 
by gifts to brāhmaņas. Our sources are full of references to such 
giftmaking specially on the occasions of birth, naming ceremony," 


?D.D. Kosambi, A Intro, p. 259; Manu, JII. 67-71. 

*Mahavastu, tr. J.J. Jones, IL, p. 97. 'Following Prince Sudhanü's ins- 
tructions, the King offered an unobjectionable blameless sacrifice. Several thou- 
sand recluses, bráhmanas, beggars and wayfarers were given food and drink and. 
clothes with garments." 

*P.R. Barua, "The Brahmana Doctrine of Sacrifice and Rituals in Pali Canon,” 
JASP, 1, p. 94. 

*Manu., 1, 86. 

‘Gaut. Dh. Sūr.. XI. 15. 

*Āpas. Gr. Sat . VI. 16. 1-5 Asātārūpa Jāt., I, no. 100, p. 242. 

"Paiicāvudha Jāt., I, no. 55, p. 137. 
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upānayana marriage? and funeral rites? But besides sarisküras,. 
numerous other rites were also prescribed which occasioned gifts 
the brāhmaņas. Thus as enjoined in the Sankhayana Grhyasūtra “let 
him give something to the brahmins fora sthalipaka and for other 
rites”.* The earlier yajfia religiousity which was beyond the compe- 
tence of the average urban householder gave way to the more regular 
and mandatory Sariskdras of which as many as forty are enumerated 
in the Grhyasütras. The samskaras which almost replaced the older 
yajīa rituals, not only improved the prospects of giftexchange in, 
large towns and prosperous neighbouring villages but even helped 
the marginal integration of both the jajmāni and non-jajmāni brahma- 
nas to an impersonal market economy of towns. 

Similarly gifts to brāhmaņas were also recommended on the occa- 
sions of lunar and solar eclipses. According to the Ramayana full moon 
days of the months of Asadha, Kārtika, Māgha and Baišākha, were to. 
be regarded as days of compulsory alms giving.* Interestingly, the 
full moon days of months of Asādha Sravana, Bhadra, Ašvin and, 
Māgha are considered sacred by members of the Chakma tribe.” 

The following stipulation contained in the Arrhašāstra perhaps 
reveals the extent to which folk-belief and rites were inducted into: 
Brahmanism to heighten its popular aspect: “And on parvam days he 
should offer worship of caitya-trees with offerings of raised platforms, 
umbrellas, food, small flags and goats.”® The growing popularity of 
the concept of holy places of pilgrimage or tirtha was further utilised 
by the lawgivers to suggest other occasions for making gifts to 
brahmanas. As stated by Vasistha: “The manes consider him to b 
their (true) descendant who offers to them food at Gaya"? i 

Acceptance of gifts from lower varnas: A certain amount of relaxation 


1Zpas. Gr. Sūt., VI. 18. 4. 

?Paras. Gr. Süt., I. 8. 14-18. 

3Mbh., Āśvamedhika Parva, 14; Rāmā., Ayodhya Kanda, 75. 4. 
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V, no. 1-2, p. 92. 

*Sank. Gr. Sūt., 1. 14. 11. 

*Rānā., Uttarakaņda, 94. 10. 16; also Mbh., Anušāsana Parva 129, tr. vol. 
p. 269 ‘On the day of the full moon every month one should make gifts t 
brāhmaņas,” à 

"P.C. Basu, ‘Social and Religious Ceremonies of the Chakmas,’ JASB, 
XXVII. 

848, IV, 3. 41. 

*Vas. Dh. Sūt., XI, 42. 
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which is evident in rules pertaining to acceptance of gifts by bráhman- 
as from members of lower varņa orders, appears to have been effected 
by the lawgivers, perhaps to achieve the same end, viz. to safeguard 
their interests as donees. Through the enunciation of dpaddharma or 
code of conduct to be observed only in dire circumstances, brahmanas 
were now allowed to accept gifts from any one! even from the Sidras. 
The latter’s economic status seems to have improved considerably 
during the post-Mauryan period since references to wealthy $üdras are 
frequently available in the contemporary literature. According to the 
Gautama Dharmasūtra: “If the means for sustaining life cannot (be 
procured) otherwise. they may be accepted from a šūdra”,? while the 
Apastamba Dharmasūtra allows that money for the teacher may be 
taken from a šūdra.* In the Mahābhārata, südras possessed of great 
wealth are, in fact, threatened with dire consequences in case they are 
not generous to the brāhmaņas.* As suggested by R.N. Sharma, from 
the several references occurring in the Šrauta Sūtras it may safely be 
inferred that šūdras were allowed to perform sacrifices.* 

Our sources thus make it amply clear that though the dominance 
of the bráhmanas as gift recipients suffered fora while due to the 
rise of rival religious sects and inherent changes taking place both in 
the contemporary economic order and within their own varņa—but 
the damage was by no means irrepairable. By resorting to a number 
of opportune measures they were able to soon reclaim their position 
as the most dominant category of donees. 


HrTERODOX RENOUNCERS 


Heterodox religious orders and their members appear as a new 
category of donees in the sixth century B.C. Their emergence was the 


1Manu, X. 102. "A brāhmaņa who has fallen into distress may accept gifts 
from anybody, for according to the law it is mot possible to assert that anything 
pure may be sullied.” Manu. X. 104, ‘He who, when in danger of losing his life, 
accepts food from any. person whatsoever; is no more tainted by sin than the sky 
by mind’. Manu. X. 107; Bhāradvāja, a performer of great austerities accepted 
many cows from the carpenter Bribhu, when he was starving together with his 
sons in a lonely forest’. 

*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XVII. 5. 

3Āpas. Dh. Süt., I. 2. 7. 21. 

*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 118.18. 

*R.N. Sharma, Culture and Ci 
p.55. 
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direct outcome of intense religio-intellectual activity perceptible at this 
time owing to economic change which eventually led to the rise of a 
large number of heterodox sects. Six amongst these, besides. Buddh- | 
ism, appear to have gained special prominence and popularity since 
their leaders and philosophical tenets find specific reference in the 
Pali texts.! Distinguished by certain common features, leaders of most 
ofthese sects prescribed mendicant's way of life for their active, 
adherents, thereby making them subsisttotally on alms*. In fact, 
the appellation bhikkhu, derived from the word bhikkha (ie. alms) 
used for active members of all heterodox sects is significant. It 
underlines the mode of their seeking livelihood, more than their 
aspiration and method of endeavouring for spiritual upliftment. It is 
worth noting how the contemporary sources, chiefly the Pali texts, 
tend to create an impression not only of wide and instant popularity 
enjoyed by this newly arisen donee group but also of their very large , 
numbers. 
Size of this donee group is difficult to ascertain on account of the - 
naturally biased picture drawn in heterodox texts and absence of any - 
definite statistical data on the subject. But it seems that the impression 
regarding their being numerically a larger group than other categories 4 
of donees may be due to their being a better organised body of alms- 
seekers. In contrast to ascetics and mendicants of Vedic times who. 
mostly led an isolated existence,* the heterodox monks and nuns, 
being governed by strict monastic discipline, not only wore special 
kind of robes (cīvara) prescribed for them? but also moved about in 
groups.* The specially prescribed robes invested them with a distinct , 


3Som. Nik, I. X. 1; Sut-Nip., IL. Kulavagga, 6. Sabhiyutta; Maj. Nil 
LXXVII. Maha Sakuludayi Sutta, II. 2-3. ‘There was Pürana Kassapa, Makkhalt 
Gosala, Ajita Kešākambali, Pakudha Kaccāyana, Samjaya Belatthiputta and 
Nātaputta the Nigantha.* 

3 According to the Mahávagga, I. 22, Buddhist monks were expected to sub- 
sist only on the food they could obtain by begging, pindiyalopabhojanam. | 
Buddhaghosa commenting on a passage of the Visudhi-magga, I. 85-88, observes; 
'while begging his food or taking his medicine or using his clothes or bedding; 
the mendicant should reflect from day to day and form time to time that he. 
dépends upon others for these things’, vide P.V. Bapat, Vimmuttimagga and 
Vishudhimagga—A Comparative Study, p. 13. 1 

?R. Thapar, AISH, pp. 64-65. 

4V S. Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, p. 386. 

5Dig. Nik.,I Brahma Jala sutta, 1. 1. Dh. Pada, Bk. 18, story 10; Maj. Nik,.| 
XLI. Saleyyad Sutta, I. 285, ibid., LXXXI. Ghatikara Sutta, II. 44. 
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identity thus making their presence easily known. Similarly their 
moving about in bands deepened the impression regarding their being 
in large numbers. Brāhmaņa donees barring the orangelsclad wandering 
ascetics, on the contrary, are neither known to have worn any special 
dress nor moved about in organised groups to be easily distinguish- 
able. Moreover, their leading householder's life seems to have so 
completely blended them into the social scheme that their presence 
could not be so easily marked out. 

But although it is difficult to assess the comparative numerical 
strength of heterodox donees and their brāhmaņa counterparts, still 
their presence in considerable numbers would suggest the availability 
of large social surplus in post-Vedic times, and the heavy strain put 
upon it by this new class of donees. The wide popularity which the 
latter continued to enjoy throughout the period under study would in 
fact bespeak a rather indulgent society; a society which was not too 
averse to shouldering the additional burden out of the existing sur- 
plus. Significantly monastic establishments during our period are 
mostly found to be located near urban centres and in rich agricultural 
regions where surplus was available to support coenobitical commu- 
nity.* The fact clearly shows that it was really the economic surplus 
made available through iron-based agrarian economy and ‘the match- 
ing mercantile and administrative apparatus required for it, which 
enabled this new class of donees to emerge and. pursue mendicancy. 

Still we do come across occasional expression of disapproval of 
their parasitical mode of life. From the Cullavagga we learn how 
people were annoyed and indignant and murmured: *How can the 
Sakya-Puttiya samaņas, when food is being given to them, take it so 
carelessly. Each single ball of rice is the result of hundredfold labour."3 
Similarly in the Manikantha Jataka we are told how everybody was 
annoyed at this begging and solicitation; so much annoyed were they 
that at the sight of these brethern they started and were scared away.* 
According to a passage of Sūtrakrtānga, a monk is thus reproved by 
a householder: “Those who become Sramanas are the meanest 
workmen; men unable to support (their family), low caste men, 
wretches, idlers.”5 The paradox apparent between their parasitical 


1R. Thapar, AISH, p. 12. 

3A. Gosh, CEHI, p. 20. 

ICV NEGT 

*Manikantha Jat., II, no. 253; Itivuthaka, II. V. I. 
*Sütrakrtánga, Bk. 2. Lec. 2. SBE, vol. XLV, pt. II. 
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mode of life and the extensive popularity they enjoyed as donees is 
the subject of caustic comment in one of the Buddhist texts: “I ask, 
why are recluses dear to thee? Not fain to work are they, the lazy 
crew. They make their living off what others give.”! 

A careful analysis of the social base and antecedents of the active | 
and lay members of the heterodox orders may help us to account for 
the swift and wide popularity gained by the latter. Although opinions. 
differ regarding the patronage received by Buddhism, the available 
data makes it fairly certain that it was the affluent mercantile and 
industrial classes? which all along proved to be the backbone of the - 
heterodox religious movement. But if the laity belonged mostly to 
the trading community, the monks themselves were drawn largely 
from the lower social ranks.* The reason for it is not far to seek. Ina 
varna stratified society, the life ofa heterodox recluse, who while 
manifesting rare religious dignity was yet above all caste considera- 
tions, naturally must have appealed more to members of the lower 
social order especially merchants and traders who despite their afflu- | 
ence were still denied high ritual status, than to those who already 
enjoyed a high and respectable position in society. 

But very often, as is amply borne out by our sources, it was simply 
the attraction of easy living and comparative security held out by 
monastic life, which drew the economically and socially inferior 
to its fold. Thus in the Jaina text Sūtrakrtānga, we get a 
reference to a miserable man who becomes a monk in order to get 
food from others.* In the Majjhima Nikāya persons, who not for their 
beliefs but for a livelihood and without believing go forth from home 
to homelessness as pilgrims, are held up in scorn and have been des- 
cribed as cunning and deceitful trickesters””.” 

The fact that the active members of the Samgha and the lay 
followers were mainly drawn from city population is also significant: 
for it clearly highlights the feeling of general discontent evident more 


1Tkerigāthā, Rohini, LXVII. 

*D.P. Chattopidhyaya, ‘Some Problems of Early Buddhism’, Buddhism: The 
Marxist Approach, p. 9. 

*Supra, Chapter III, p. 59. 

*Maj-Nik., V. Ananganasutta, I. 32; ibid., LXXXI. Ghatikara Sutta, 11.51 VI. 
37.1; VIL, 1.40. 

*Theragatha, Canto I, pt. V, XLT; pt. IX-LXXXIV; MY, I. 30. 1; I. 62.1. 

*Sūtrakrtānga, Bk. I, Lec. 7, SBE, XLV, pt. II. 

? Maj. Nik, 1. 32. 
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amongst the city-dwellers than in the village folks. The life of moral 
righteousness, which the heterodox doctrines sought to inculcate, 
must have naturally held greater fascination for the city-dwellers 
living inan atmosphere of gross neglect and social inequality than 
for those who lived in the pastoral and agricultural milieu of 
the villages. In the gradually expanding urban milieu of post-Veane 
times it was natural therefore for the members of heterodox, 
orders to enjoy greater popularity as donees than their brahmana 
counterparts. 

Tribal ideal projected by the Samgha: The adoption of monastic 
system may also to a large extent account for the greater popularity 
won by this new category of donees. Since the monastic order, espec- 
ially that of the Buddhists, was fashioned on lines of tribal republics it 
naturally must have echoed that nostalgic yearning felt by the people 
for the tribal order, which had long since been replaced by a fast 
developing agrarian economy. In fact the tensions bred by quick 
adjustments to an increasingly commercialised urban mode of life, the 
accompanying strife’ and lowering of moral values? seem to have 
heightened this feeling of wistfulness for the tribal ideal. Attempts to 
resurrect it or even seek to live under an illusion of it would have 
been quite natural. The secret of the Buddha's success as a religious 
leader, therefore, lay not so much in providing a philosophical 
remedy to overcome misery, but in giving succour to the emotional 
needs of the people by reverting to the seemingly perfect tribal ideo- 
logy within the sarīgha. By offering an alternate way of life which 
emphasised communal living through equal distribution! and negation 
of varna distinctions, the Buddha could evoke an immediate response 


Mbid., LXXXIX. Dhammacetiya Sutta, II. 121. ‘Moreover there is always 
strife going on between kings. . . between brahmins, between householders, bet- 
ween father and son . .. between brother and brother... between brother and 
sister.” 

*ībid., XXVII. Cula Batthi Padopama Sutta, I. 180. 

>D.P. Chattopadhyaya, Lokāyara, p. 468; Buddhism: The Marxist Approach, 
p. 33. 

‘Cy, XL I. 14: “Then king Udena thought: “These Šākya-Puttiya samaņas 
make general use of everything in a conscientious way and take nothing as one 
man’s peculiar property.” MV, VI. 5. 9. **...and whetever he received, he dis- 
tributed among his attendant (bhikkhus); Maj. Nik., CIV-Samagama Sutra, 11. 
251. “whatever an almsman receives that is lawful and lawfully received this even 
to ih: last crumb in his bowl, he shares equally and without favour among all 
his virtuous fellows in the higher life.” 
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from the people, labouring under stress and strain of a transitional 
society. The fact that he received a bigger welcome in regions with a 
monarchic set-up as compared to republican states under an already 
existing tribal order may bear out the correctness of such an, 
inference. 

The popularity of heterodox alms-seekers was to a large extent 
"also due to failure on the part of brahmanical leaders to meet the 
challenge posed by the changing economic order. They did not 
promptly effect necessary re-adjustments in their religious doctrines 
and rituals. The heterodox leaders in fact seem to have capitalised 
this significant lapse on the part of Brahmanism by offering not only 
a substitute religious philosophy but also an alternate way of life, 
which served as an effective stop-gap till Brahmanism succceded im 
bringing about the required change." 

Their modest demands: Despite their total dependence on alms,” the 
needs of heterodox monks, through strict monastic discipline, were 
kept so few and modest that they could be easily met by the lay-folks 
without feeling any undue strain on their capacity to make gifts. The, 
Digha Nikāya clearly lays down that monks must abstain from accept- 
ing gold, silver, uncooked grain, raw-meat, women or girls, bondmen 
‘or bondwomen, sheep or goats, fowls or swine, elephants, cattle, 
horses, mares, cultivated fields or wastes." Brahmana donees, on the 
contrary, appear to have made such heavy demands on the donor’s 
resources by asking for opulent gifts such as land, cattle, slaves. 
precious metals etc., that besides causing obvious difficulties and 
occasional embarrassment to the latter, they must have forfeited con- 
siderable credibility as a class of donees. 

Alms begging rules based on pragmatic considerations: The alms-beg- 
ging rules framed specially to suit the convenience of Jay patrons may 


1D.D. Kosambi, An Intro., p. 169. ‘The monks successfully contested bráhmm | 
pretensions to innate superiority. It must be remembered that brahmin ritual 
then served only the kings, nobles, chief or richest traders, but had very little use 
for the common man, in contrast to the later fully developed brahmin priesthood 
which performed even the most trifling ritual to anybody, for inconsiderab'e 
Payment.” 

*R.F. Gombrich, ed., The Perfect Generosity of King Vessantara, p. XXi 
Madan Mohan Singh, ‘The Early Jaina Monastic life,” THQ, XXXVI, ‘Life in the 
Buddhist Monastery during the 6th cent. B.c., JBRS, 1954. 

* Dig. Nik., I. Brahma-Jālasutta, 10. 

‘Data Jat., II, no. 260; Brahmadatta Jat. TIT, no. 323; Rāmā., Ayodhya Kanda, 
chap. 77; Bala Kanda, chap. 14. 
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have also indirectly added to the popularity of heterodox category of 
donees. Thus we learn that the Buddha not only prescribed thanks- 
giving rules to win the respect and approval of the donors but also 
gave strict instructions that unless specially invited not more than 
three monks were to enjoy alms together at a donor's house.! He 
also allowed monks to wear ordinary robes mainly because such 
clothings could be easily spared by the common people.* Similarly the 
Jaina disciplinary rules permitted monks to beg food from househol- 
ders only when the latter's dinner was ready? According to an 
injunction of the Majjhima Nikāya a monk ‘ought not to call on 
families either before or after the midday meal.”* Monks were 
specially admonished by the Buddha not to make unreasonable dem- 
ands on the donors.® Through these monastic alms-begging rules not 
only donor-donee relations were sought to be bettered but also the 
donee's dignity in the eyes of the donor was ensured. The brāhmaņas 
on the contrary appear to have paid scant attention to popular opi- 
nion and seem to have been more greedy. 

Discriminate alms giving: In order to further augment their claims to 
people's respect and charity, the heterodox leaders especially the 
Buddha, not only specified the monk's duty towards lay devotees in 
return for the alms they received? but also emphasised the concept 
of discriminate giving. Thus according to this newly emerging con- 
cept, a gift yielded religious merit only when it was bestowed upon 
a recipient possessing high moral, intellectual and spiritual qualities.’ 
It is specifically laid down in the Dhammapada that alms should be 
given with discrimination.' Meant chiefly to offset the claims of the 
pretentious brahmanas and other rival donees, the prescribed quali- 
fications, therefore, automatically favoured claims of members of their 
own order as being the worthiest recipients of alms.’ 


1CV, VII. 3.13. 

*MV, VIII. 1. 35. 

*Uttarādhyāyana Sūtra, Lec. 11. 30. SBE, XLV. 

‘Maj. Nik., LXIX. Gulissani Sutta., I. 469. 

tVinaya, Nissaggiya, VI. 2. 

* Maj. Nik., XL. Cula-Assapura Satta, I. 128; N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism and it's Relation to Hinayana, p. 317. 

7PV, IV. 1.85-86; Ang. Nik., III. VI. 57; VIII. IV. 34. 

*Dh. Pada, 14. 2. 

* Paumcariyam, 51-60;S. Tachibana, The Ethics of Buddhism, p. 205; Sramanera 
Jivaka, "The Art of Giving’ MB, Sep. 1959, p. 279-80; K.K. Handiqui, Yasastilaka 
and Indian Culture, p. 284. 
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Non-observance of varna distinctions: The wide patronage received 


by the heterodox monks, could be also due to the non-observance on 


their part of varna distinction with regard to donors. In contrast to. 


the bráhmana donees, we find monks welcoming alms as much from, 


members of the lower varnas as from those of higher varnas. Both’ 
the Buddhist and the Jaina rules emphatically enjoin monks to seek 
alms without discrimination from every doorstep they pass on their 
begging round till alms sufficient for their mid-day meal was secured, 
Pànini in fact uses the term sarvannina in the special sense of a monk: 
who accepts all kinds of food on his begging rounds.? 

Absolute popularity-—a myth: It was however not an absolute popu- 
larity which was enjoyed by the monks. From our data it would 
appear that alms were not always forthcoming and frequently alms- 
seeking monks were even spurned by the householders. Thus from. 
the Majjhima Nikāya we learn that when Angulimala went to Sāvat- 
thi for alms, “he was hit by a clod flung by one man, by a club flung 
by a second, and by a potsherd flung by a third, so that it was with. 
a broken head streaming with blood, with his bowl smashed and his 
cloak in tatters, that he presented himself before the Lord."? 

According to the Jaina text Sūtrakrtānga: “A man, on seeing 
Sramanas, brábmanas (whom he detests) degrades himself by various 
evil deeds. Either he gives them a slap with the open hand to turn 
them away, or he abuses them.””* ln the Uttaradhyayana Sūtra it is said: 
“Ifa layman abuses a monk, he should not grow angry against him."* 
The popularity enjoyed by the members of the heterodox orders, 
therefore, can be regarded to have been only relatively more than 
that of their brahmana counterparts. None of the important donee: 
groupings, however, would appear to have enjoyed complete popula- 
rity or commanded the total respect of the masses. 

Rivalry between heterodox alms-seekers and their brāhmaņa counter- 

parts: Contemporary records strongly suggest undercurrents of anta- 
gonism and rivalry existing between heterodox monks and brahmana 


1S.B. Deo, History of Jaina Monachism, p. 173. “As we have already seen, the 
monk visited all the houses irrespective of the status of the families residing in 
them" R. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 70. 

344, V. 2.9. 

Maj. Nik., LXXXVI, Angulimāla Sutta, II. 104. 

*Sūtrakrtānga, Bk. 2, Lec, 2, SBE, vol. XLV. 

*Urtarādhyāyana Sūtra, Le". Il. 24. 
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4donees, and also among members of various heterodox orders. 
Numerous references to active hate campaigns carried on by them to 
discredit one another are forthcoming. Thus from a passage of the 
Mahāvagga we learn how “those venerable brethren are trying to 
discredit the Buddha, Dhamma and the samgha."? It is, however, 
difficult to assess the extent of this rivalry and to ascertain on its 
basis the category of donees which enjoyed wider popularity. The very 
fact that such rivalry existed would indicate the more or less equal | 
popularity enjoyed by the rival donee groups; that alms were not so- 
easily forthcoming; and donors had become more discerning and | 
selective as far as donees were concerned. 

The sharp religious differences and clashing interests were bound 
to create some strains of rivalry between ramanas and brahmanas, 
but whether it was as intense as made out in many of the Pali texts 
is not sufficiently or even consistently borne out by our sources. Even 
in majority of Pāli texts wherever we chance upon a reference to- 
bhikkhus (monks) as recipients of gifts, we find that brahmanas are 
invariably bracketed with them.* In the Digha Nikāya are mentioned | 
the five ways in which clansmen should minister to recluses and 
bráhmanas as zenith.5 A similar practice was also observed by Ašoka 
in his famous edicts.* 

A close study of the contemporary data, moreover, suggests that 
monks and brāhmaņas functioned as donees on two more OT less diffe-- 
rent planes so that their interests cannot be regarded to have clashed 
very strongly. Whereas bráhmanas in their chief roles of teachers. 
and priests appear to have functioned as an integral part of the exist-- 
ing social system, heterodox recluses on. the other hand leading an 
asocial existence stood apart from the main social stream. The res- 
pective positions held by brāhmaņas and heterodox monks vis-a-vis- 


‘Sut. Nip. 1-7; HT. 4; Theragātkā, Canto. VI-CCXXI; Vimānavatthu, Third” 
Boat Mansion, 1. 8; Milinda, 1.8. 
*MV, VI. 31. 13; CV, I. 13.4; Ang. Nik., IV, Bk. VII, chaps. 11, 12;- 


Baveru Jāt., Vf, no. 339. : DU 
3Y, Krishan,‘Was there any Conflict between the Brahmins and the Buddhists’ 


(HQ. XXX, 1954, pp. 167, 175. x j 
‘Dig. Nik., V, Kütadanta Sutta, 13; Itivutthaka, Splendid Mansion. 1.1.1.2; PV, 


I, 2; VV, LLL2; Mahāvastu, tr. J.J. Jones, pp. 40, 70, 77. 
5Dīg. Nik., XXXI, Sigalovada suttanta, Til, 191. 
*Girnār, R.E, III, CIT, I, no. 9; CII, i, p. 17, Delhi Topra P.E., VII, CH, I. 
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Society appear to be responsible also for monks getting spontaneous. 
alms from the householders, whereas brahmanas were receiving gifts 
of a more obligatory nature. Our sources reveal how the brahmanas 
had to be fed and offered gifts on definite sacramental, ceremonial or 
other such occasions by householders as a part of their obligatory 


duties which arose out of established social conventions, religious: 


practices or mere superstitious fears. According to the Vasistha 
Dharinasütra, if a bráhmana who has come for shelter to the house 
of a householder receives no food, on departing he takes with him 
«all the spiritual merit of that churlish man.* The heterodox monks 
on the contrary appear to have received spontaneous alms made out 
of no social compulsions. Even though gifts to them are known to 
have been made on sacramental occasions also but generally 
monks were the recipients of alms which they went seeking not just. 
on sacramental occasions but daily. This important difference between 
brahmanas and šramaņas as two different categories of donees must 
have necessarily reduced the scope for the existence of a keen and 
active rivalry between them. 

But whatever strain of antagonism may be evident during the age 
of the Buddha, it seems to have considerably lessened by the centuries: 
following the Christian era. As Y. Krishan points out: *Mahavastu, 
Avadana-Sataka, Jātakamālā, all required a bodhisattva to bestow 
gifts on brahmanas and šramaņas. The Chinese travellers make no. 
mentionwhatsoever of antagonism between bráhmanas and Buddhists."* 
The reason for this change in the respective attitudes of the šramaņas, 
and the brahmanas could be that alms-begging by the former was 
more common only in the initial career of the Sarigha, when it lacked 
‘cohesive organisation on a wider scale. But once it succeeded in achiev- 
ing this, munificent gifts began to be showered directly upon the 
Sarigha, thereby not only rendering it self-sufficient but also reducing 
the need for the individual monks to go begging for alms. The mon- 
astic establishment came to be considered a challenge to society where 
benefactions were diverted for the proper functioning of the Sarigha.* 
Individual begging became a thing of the past for the total expendi- 


1Āfva. Gr. Sgt., IV. 7. 1; YI. 5. 11-14; Apas. Gr. Sat, VI, 16. 1. 4; Paras Gr. || 


Sat., I. 293; 1.10.5; I.12.5; ILL 5; Gobh. Gr. Sat., IV.3.35. 
Vas. Dh, Sat , VIL, 6 Baud. Dh. Sūt., V. 10. 27. 

*Udana, Mucalinda, II, VIII, 17; Theragāthā, Canto, III, CLXXI. 
4Y. Krishan, op. cit., IHO, XXX, p. 170. 
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ture of the monasteries could not be met out of begging.' From the 
Mahāvagga, we learn how a lay devotee desired to bestow robes for 
the rainy season on the Sarigha, and "food for the incoming bhik- 
klius, and food for the outgoing bhikkhus, and food for the sick and 
food for those who wait upon the sick and a constant supply of 
congey and bathing robes for the nuns." Similarly Anāthapindika 
js said to have built dwelling rooms, store-rooms, cloisters and 
halls for the monks.) The Jātakas contain numerous references 
to the munificent gifts bestowed upon the Sangha? Thus a certain 
landowner of Savatthi is described as providing all the requisites for 
the Brotherhood. The Zisa Jātaka speaks of a Lord High Treasurer 
who lavished eighty crores of money solely on the faith the Buddha 
taught? Gifts to Samgha are recorded in several post-Mauryan epig- 
raphs. The Nāsik Cave inscription of the time of Nahapāņa records 
how Usavadāta bestowed cave dwelling along with a perpetual 
endowment of three thousand kahapanas on the Samgha generally.” 
In fact, our sources for the post-Mauryan period clearly reveal how 
Buddhist monasteries (since the other sects except Jainism had al- 
ready faded out) had grown immensely rich, possessing not only large 
quantities of food-stuff and other requisite articles, but also enormous- 
wealth in the shape of gold, silver, slaves and even agricultural fields.* 
Such a development must have, therefore, necessarily ended any 
strains of rivalry which may have existed earlier between the brāhma- 


nas and the monks. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Origins of Beggary 


TYPES OF ALMS SEEKERS 


Besides the purely religious categories of donees our sources abound | 


with references to other types of alms-seekers of a non-religious 
nature such as way-farers, tramps, poor beggars and members of 
those occupational groups, the nature of whose occupation not 
only kept them constantly on the move but also provided them inad- 
equate means of living. 

In the Sarityutta Nikāya we get reference to paupers, cripples, way- 


farers and beggars as seekers of alms.* The story of Sāriputta's mother, 


as recorded in the Petavatthu, describes how a wealthy brāhmaņa of 
Benares was "a well unto recluses and bráhmanas, indigents, tramps, 
way-farers and beggars.” The Illisa Jātaka? describes how a crier was 
once made to proclaim by beat of drums all through the city that 


everyone who wanted gold, silver and the like were to come to the | 


house of Illīsa, the treasurer and a large crowd soon assembled at the 
door carrying baskets and sacks. The Mahāsupina Jātaka* refers to 
beggars and religious mendicants seated on the highway, at the street 
corners and at the doors of King’s palace. The Mahavastu refers to 
alms being made to the blind, the helpless, the poor and the desti- 
tute. That beggars soliciting alms was a common sight in the contem- 
porary society is evident from a passage of the Anušāsana Parva 
which refers to the destitute, the blind and the distressed (dinandhkr- 
paņādisu).5 ASoka’s edicts’ contain a reference to the measures adopted 
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by the emperor to provide relief to orphans, old persons, the poor 
and the miserable, thus clearly vouching for the presence of different 
classes of wretched people in society. From the Mathurā stone 
inscription of Huviska also we learn that due provision was made for 
alms-distribution amongst the destitute, hungry and thirsty.' The 
origin of these various categories and their respective need for alms 
would seem to differ considerably. 

Needy travellers: The need for alms in the case of wayfaring 
travellers could have been only temporary and of a much limited 
nature. Being mostly drawn froma shifting population moving to 
and fro between market towns and cities, those merchants, religious 
mendicants, even royal agents and other wayfarers, who could not 
afford to carry enough provision to last the entire journey,” naturally 
must have required temporary shelter and a chance meal to take care 
of their journey as well as their stay ina strange town.” Wayfaring 
travellers were essentially a product of the new economic situation 
which had been created by the emergence of urban centres and growth 
of trade especially during the Kusana and Satavahana periods. 
Urbanisation and trade had greatly promoted traffic on the highways. 
In fact, wayfarers as a category of alms-seekers appear to have been 
large enough to necessitate construction of alms-halls and resting 
places for them. Common people, as we learn from Itivutthaka 
gave voluntary alms according to their means to wayfarers and 
tramps," and might have been even coerced into giving it to royal 
agents; yet we also come across numerous instances of a large number 
of almonries and rest-houses being built by the rich, both within and 
without the city gate. According toa passage of the Vinaya not far 
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from Sāvatthi alms food came to be prepared ina public rest-house 
by some guild.* 

‘That these hospices were meant to benefit chiefly weary travellers. 
would be evident from the Digha Nikāya according to which these 
alms-halls were constructed mostly at a spot where four high roads. 
met, so that whoever might pass that way from any of the four direc- 
tions could be supplied with alms.? Similar impression is also gained 
from the description of rest-houses given in the Kulāvaka Jàtaka? and 
in the Mahā-Ummagga Jātaka.* According to the latter, "then the 
Great Being so arranged the hall that there was in one part a place for 
the lying in of destitute women, in another a lodging for stranger 
Buddhist priests and brāhmaņas, in another a lodging for other sorts. 
of men, in another a place where foreign merchants should stow their 
goods, and all these apartments had doors opening.” From the 
Milindapaiiho* we learn how the city of Sagala was adorned with. 
hundreds of alms-halls of various kinds. 

How these charitable establishments were meant to provide shelter 
to travellers is also clear from report of the journey undertaken by 
eight bráhmans, as given in. the Kuru-dhamma Jātaka, "They took 
money for their journey, and donned travelling garb, and without 
resting past one night in a place, travelled quickly until after a few 
days they took their meal at the alms-hall at the city gate.” 

Tramps and other semi-beggars: Perhaps to the same category of. 
chance alms-seekers may also belong members of a host of 
professional groups such as dancers, acrobats, club-fighters, 
hunters etc., who tramping from one place to another in search of 
livelihood had very often to subsist on alms in the absence of 
regular and adequate earning.’ According to one of the Jataka 
stories, Bodhisattva was once born “as one of a family of poor 
acrobats, that lived by begging. So when he grew up he was needy 
and squalid, and by begging he lived."* The Mahavastu describes how 
some young actors who had come from Takšasilā to Benaras went to 


4Vinaya, Pacittiya, XXI. I. 
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merchant's house to beg for alms. According toa verse of the 
Mahābhārata performing artistes and members of other professional 
us leading gypsy life, occasionally subsisted on alms although 
such alms-seekers were to be discouraged. A simil Dos 
5 imilar view 

also by brahmanical lawmakers.? KARĀ 

Itis noteworthy that these performing artistes, although must have 
been primarily paid for offering the chief source of entertainment 
En at that time, yet judging by the present behaviour of this 
prol essional grouping, especially that of the eunuchs, it is not unlikely 
that taking advantage of the prevalent social sanctions, they may have 
even employed coercion to exact alms. 


ORPHANS, INDIGENT AND ĪNFIRM BEGGARS 


The dependence of indigent and infirm beggars on alms was more 
less complete and of a lasting nature. The Losaka Jātaka refers to dg 
ev which after the birth of a child became still more 
Beggars have always been described as being in a deplorable and 
pathetic state with no hope of any permanent alleviation of their 
miseries. This is'much too apparent from the rhetoric question posed 
in the Paficatantra.® "What beggar has come to exalted hoi 
Except for some miraculous intervention of fate, the circumstances i f 
extreme impoverishment in the case of an individual generally aj à 
to be of a lasting nature and therefore his need for alms would pres 
more or less constant. The pitiable condition, which marked beggars 
as they went about seeking alms, is well describedin the Paftcatantra 
Stammering in thethroat, sweat on the countenance, pallor ai d 
trembling, the same signs that mark a dying man mark also a beg; me 
The sorry picture drawn: of beggars in the Sama Jātaka would PRS 
bring out their miserable condition. Thus they are described in the 


text as wandering about soliciting alms, clothed i 
i g , in Tags i 
potsherds in their hands.” esie inā 


^! Mahayastu, tr. J.J, Jones, p. 169. 
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CAUSES OF ORIGIN 


Disintegration of close family ties: Whereas the presence of wayfarers 
and tramps in a society clearly emphasise the large, flexible and 
heterogeneous character of a rural or urban community, the existence 
of orphans, indigent and infirm beggars would indicate the absence of. 
close-knit tribal and kinship bonds. As long as kinship relations. 
remain strong, responsibility of looking after the welfare of old and. 
disabled members would lie directly upon that particular kinship - 
group as a whole. It is only when distant and close relations cease to. 
discharge their responsibility towards their less fortunate kinsmen, 
that orphans and destitutes are cast out of the family-fold to fend. for 
themselves by seeking alms from strangers. It was perhaps no coinci- 
dence therefore that scant references to beggars occur in the Vedic - 
texts. Notices of orphans, disabled and destitutes are, however, plenti-. 
ful in the post-Vedic sources. Their number no doubt increased on. 
account of frequent inter-state wars and repeated scourge of famines. 
None the less their very presence in large numbers shows that post», 
Vedic social order had shed its egalitarian character and had begun to, 
manifest all the evils of a class-divided society. It was fast coming. 
under the growing impact of commercial influences, especially in the, 
urban areas. For only in such a commercialised social environment 
with human relations tending to become more cold and impersonal 
that a small child less than seven years old, such as described in the, 

Losaka Jütaka, could have been forsaken by its parents to beg for 
alms, According to. the Jātaka story: *"Thenceforward the solitary - 
child used to beg his food thereabouts and sleep where he could. 
He was unwashed and unkempt, and made a living after the fashion 
of a mud-eating goblin. When he was seven years old, he was picking” 
up and eating like a crow lump by lump, any rice he could find oul 
side a house door, where they flung away the rinsings of the rice” 

£254. E 
open instances of children caring for old and infirm parents are, 
not altogether lacking,’ still the fact that kinship bonds were no longer 
as strong by the post-Vedic period as they were in the earlier period 
may be inferred from the following passage of the Ambacora Jātgkai, 
“At this time, Sakka, king of heaven, thought who, I wonder, in this, 
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world of men support their parents, pay homage to the aged members 
of their family?” In fact, Kautilya in order to deter people from 
being neglectful towards their-close kinsmen lays down: “If a person 
with means does not maintain his children and wife, his father and 
mother, his brothers who have not come of age and his unmarried 
and widowed sisters, a fine of twelve panas (shall be imposed).”2 
Ašoka in his edicts strongly decries the growing indifference besetting 
all human relationships? and enjoins all his subjects to be specially 
respectful, considerate and courteous towards relatives and the aged 
so that relations deserving attention are not treated with indifference. 
Saikhayana stipulates: “Let him immediately afterwards, offer food 
to a female under his protection, to a pregnant woman, to boys and 
to old people."5 It would appear that an important circumstance 
which led to a person being forsaken by his close relations could be 
some contagious disease such as leprosy from which he might be 
suffering. In such an event the disowned relative could have no option 
but to live on alms. That such prejudices or. fear counted greatly 
would be apparent from the Dharmašāstric rule which considered 
a bráhmana leper as unfit to be invited at a sradha meal.“ 

Feonomie class disparities: Prevalence of beggary as an institution 
is nothing but an overt symptom of deep seated. economic disparities 
creeping into the social framework—a widening gulf between the 
tich and the poor. That beggary may thrive only in a non-egalitarian 
social order is sufficiently borne out by our sources. The latter confirm 
the presence of the very rich setthis and gahapatis owning eighty 
crores of wealth,” and the extremely poor described as daliddas in the 
Pāli texts, who lived on the leaving of other people's food. Such 
economic disparities could have arisen mainly out of inequitable 
distribution of social wealth. A major share of it was being appropri- 
ated by merchants and rulers in their capacity as organisers of produc- 
tion. Some economic disparity may have also resulted from steep 
fluctuations in the fortunes of individuals, suggesting greater competi- 
tion and insecurities besetting contemporary economic life. We learn | 
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from the Asampadāna Jātaka how for some reason or other Piliya of 
Benares got into difficulties and lost all his property and was reduced: 
to beggary. Similar references to sudden crash of an individual's 
fortune reducing him to beggary are also forthcoming from the 
Mahāsutsoma and Sama Jātakas.* Very often individuals were forced 
to seek alms also due to some unforeseen natural calamity. In the. 
Therīgāthā we get the story of a brahmana’s daughter whose kinsfolk 
caught the snake-blast disease and died. Unable to support herself 
otherwise she went from house to house with a potsherd to maintain 
herself by alms.* That similar misfortunes could befall almost any 
individual belonging to any varņa would be apparent from numerous 
contemporary notices of brāhmaņa beggars.* 

Social ostracism: Moreover with the tightening of varņa associations, 
any transgression of the rigid rules framed to preserve their homo- 
genous character and cohesion resulted in ostracization of members 
from that particular varņa order. In view of growing affiliation of 
craft with varņa, which appears to have already become formidable. 
by the period of the Dharmasütras, such social ostracization must 
have reduced the retrograde member to the level of a social leper or 
a cripple from the economic point of view. Since excommunication 
from. varna entailed strict restrictions with regard to even food being 
given or received from co-varņa members, the patita or the fallen 
person must have been virtually left with no option but beggary. Thus 
Kautilya although prescribes a fine of twelve panas for all those who 
neglect their close kith and kin, yet makes significant exception with. 


regard to such indifference being shown towards family members who 


are outcastes.5 
AVERSION TO BEGGARS 


Despite such strong advocacy of the principle of charity, together 
with the constantly lurking fear of falling a prey to a similar misfor- 
tune, beggars were not always welcome to the householders. Thus if im 
the Mahavastu we chance upon such references, “time and again when 
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he saw a beggar the sight gladdened his heart”? in texts such as the 
Petavatthu, we also come across the Story of wealthy Dhanapala who 
so much disliked giving alms that while taking his meals he would 
lock his doors to prevent beggars from seeing him.? We learn from 
the Manikantha Jātaka how everybody was annoyed at this begging 
and solicitation.* The beggar often received nothing better than “gruel 
made of broken lumps of rice, solid food stale or decaying or sprouts 
dried and burnt.* 

Such aversion to beggars appears to have sprung from their large 
numbers which must have proved disconcerting to householders, The 
Visayha-Jataka refers to six hundred thousand beggars who all repea- 
tedly cried out, “Give to us also".5 Their unkempt and revol- 
ting appearance, especially of lepers* and of those maimed in body 
or suffering from contagious diseases may have also evoked a sense 
of revulsion in onlookers. Fraudulent ways and duplicity employed by 
some of them to evoke pity or win respect of householders may have 
further reduced the trust and pity felt for them otherwise. We learn 
from the Culla-Paduma Játaka, how a wicked wife took her paramour 
upon her shoulders and went abegging among the people.” Stories in 
the Jūtaka are replete with references to false ascetics and monks;* 
who according to the Dhajavihetha Jātaka, would go about by day in 
ascetic garb and misconduct themselves at night.* Their greedy and 
indolent ways, especially of those who were physically fit, also helped 
to create a feeling of scornful contempt towards them. The Aditta 
Jātaka informs how one day looking around his alms-hall the house- 
holder thought: “My alms are devoured by worthless greedy people. 
I don't like this.”!% 


But over and above these disparaging factors, it was the prevailing 
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limbs all sores and rottenness, is being eaten alive with worms and tears open his 
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economic conditions of prosperity or drought and famine which to: 
large extent appear to have conditioned the householder's response 
beggars. This is very definitely proved by a passage of the Mahkāvagga 
“Now at that time Vaisali was well provided with food, the harvest 
was good, alms were easy to obtain." 


ALMS-HALL (SATTRA OR DANASALA) 


It is noteworthy that besides considerations of practical conveni- 
ence, it may have been the desire to shun actual contact with béggai 
which led to the construction of alms-halls. These alms-halls rende 
possible the distribution of alms'on a more organised and exten: 
scale, though perhaps on a less personal basis. In the Kesava Jataka 
an alms-seeker thus complains: *But there are nome to give it wi 
their own hands with marks of affection and love."? Appearance Of) 
alms-halls or public resting places seems to be a striking development 
of the post-Vedic period. It may, however, be possible to trace its 
genesis to the occasional distribution of food to the poor and th 
needy undertaken at the time of big yajitas during the Vedic age. The 
Chāndogya Upanisad, carries a reference to Janašruti Pautrayana 
who had erected everywhere shelters in order to feed at all times 
all people that came from all quarters.‘ But organised and collectis 
imode of distribution of food and shelter on a larger and mi 
popular basis is meant chiefly to cope with the growing needs and 
mands of a commercial culture. Our sources reveal how it had beco; 
almost customary for the city rich to build five to six alms-hall 


gifts were given.’ The Garha (Jasdan) stone inscription of Rudrasen 
I refers to a sattra erected by the brothers of Khara(r)patha.” But 
whether existence of these alms-halls in any way reduced the numb 
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of beggars soliciting alms from common householders is difficult to 
ascertain in the absence of evidence of a more explicit nature. That 
some of the rich folks continued to distribute alms at their own door- 
steps is borne out by the story of Ankura contained in the Petavatthu. 
We learn from there how sixty thousand cartloads of food were dis- 
tributed daily at his house.” 


SrATE ORGANISED POOR RELIEF 


By Mauryan period organisation of poor-relief had come to be 
regarded a part of state duty. This is clear from Kautilya's injunction: 
“The king should maintain children, aged persons and persons in dis- 
tress, when these are helpless."* In the Mahabharata it is laid down 
that the king should set up houses for the distribution of food. From 
the Nimi Jataka we learn how king Nimi in his devotion to alms 
giving made five alms-halls.* The Sudhabhojana Jataka also makes a 
similar reference.* At least during the Mauryan period a well organised 
system of poor relief seems to have existed." But whether it materially 
lessened the evils of beggary and thereby helped to reduce its burden 
on common householders cannot be well ascertained. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Gift Articles in the Changing Material Context 


All things moveable and immoveable, animate and inanimate, finished 
and unfinished could constitute deya or gift-objects, provided these 
Were available with the donor and were of use to the recipient. 
It is understood that anything which is an object of gift is also cap- 
able of being transferred. But we notice a few exceptions to this 
principle. Thus references to the gift of even one’s own flesh, limbs 


or some other body organ such as eyes are contained in the Pāli texts — 


in the most laudatory of terms. From the Milindapafiho we learn 
how Suppiya, the believing woman, cut flesh from her own thigh to 
provide broth fora sick bhikkhu. King Sivi gifted his eyes to the 
man who begged them of him.? In case of these gift-objects although 
the donor's right to gift is undisputed, yet their transferable character 
depending on their utility for the recipient, is highly doubtful. 
Itseems that stories of such gifts were deliberately invented in. 
orderto impress upon the people the merit of making gifts leading 
to even physical disabilities. Compared to the donation of invaluable 
human organs even ordinary items, such as drinking water? or 
fuel-wood, in fact, fall more in the category of gifts proper. That it 
was not unusual for the donor to find out the special needs and 
requirements of the donee prior to the making of the gift would be 
apparent from the way a donor addresses the prospective recipient 
in the Vinaya Pitaka: “Honoured Sir, do let me know what will be of 
use?” That the worth of an article as a gift-object was generally 
determined by the utility value it held for the donee would be evident 


3Milinda., 1V.8.25. 
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from the rhetoric question posed in the Hitopadeša: “What has a 
healthy person to do with medicine.” 


ESSENTIAL AND NON-ESSENTIAL NATURE OF GIFT-ĪTEMS 


Judging by provisions reguired by an ordinary person for his sur- 
vival, we may classify all gift-objects as subsistence (or necessity) 
goods and non-essential (or luxury and prestige) goods. The line of 
demarcation between the two will always remain very fine. Such a 
classification will be necessarily subjective, conditioned essentially by 
the relative scarcity or availability of a particular commodity at 
different stages of material progress,in a given geographical region 
characterised by a distinctive climate and topography. 

Even essential articles may be differentiated on the basisof the 
primary nature of donee's need for them. Whereas perennial human 
needs for food, clothing and shelter may be fulfilled either directly 
or indirectly in the form of some means of living such as a piece of 
land or a milch'cow acquired through gift, other needs although aris- 
ing Out of basic necessities can still proliferate in keeping with the 
exigent needs of a. particular cultural group under special economic 
circumstances. It is only in this context that Buddha's prescription of 
the alms-bowlas a necessary article for the bhikkhus can be under- 
stood.* Similarly the acceptance of the gift of sandalwood, a seem- 
ingly luxury article when allowed by Buddha? to be used for medicinal 
purpose by his disciples, would undoubtedly fall in the category of 
essential gift-items. 

Pali texts also reveal unmistakable linkage between local customs 
based on necessities arising out of ecological conditions and the chang- 
ing pattern of gift-objects. In a passage of the Mahavagga, the Buddha 
isasked to permit the use of sheep, goat or deer skin coverlets by 
the monks of Avanti and southern regions, as these were the common 
types of coverlets used there. Such coverlets were not needed by 
monks as long as they were confined to the lands of Magadha and 
Košala. But once they moved out of this area they had to come to 
terms with local practices in the outer zones. Considering the fact 


*HD, Mitralābha, Story 2, 15. 
*CV, V, 91. 

*MY, VI, 11.2. 

*Ibid., V, 13.6. 
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thatallrequisite articles to be used by monks wereto be acquire 
only through alms, such a sanction would indirectly mean that ci 
lets made of animal skin, in keeping with the local practice, began t 
flgure as essential gift-objects at this time. 

The gradually multiplying number of necessity articles allowed to 
monks, while reflecting the Jatter's gradual leaning towards a life of 
greater ease and comfort, also furnishes an interesting index to the 
Tapid change overtaking material culture during the centuries follow- 
ing the age of the Buddha. Variations and increase in gift-items, 
emphasise the transitional aspect of this period. Pāli texts reveal how 
besides cooked food, drink, raiments and chance shelter, the bhikkhus 
were in course of time permitted to accept numerous other finished, 
and unfinished articles also. These comprised bedding, medicine? 
alms-bowl? lamp and oilt seat, chair, shoes," fan,” umbrella? and 
vessels made of various materials.” Later, even those items which 
normally would constitute non-essential articles were incorporated 
in the list of acceptable necessity articles for monks. We get reference, 
to the Buddha allowing his followers the use of thimble,!? bag,™ hair- 
oil? mosquito-curtains,” fly-whisks,!! sunshades,'5 pair of scissors, 
razors,'” sheaths to hold these razors,'* pincers,'* boxes for keeping. 
eye-ointment?? loom,? strainers,?? spitoon,?? etc. 

Interestingly even the staunch protagonists of varna system had to 
concede to the supreme nature of these basic human needs. A fresh 
code of conduct (āpatkāla dharma) meant to be exclusively observed. 
during straitened circumstances was evolved. Thus Yājiavalkya states 
in no uncertain terms: “Ifa brahmana, in times of extreme distress, 


AMV, V.10.3; V.13.6. 
Nik., YII. 2. 259; Āpannaka Jāt., vol.Ī, no. 1, p. 1; Gandhāra Jat.; vol. HE, 


no. 406, p. 225. 
*CV, V. 
* Maj. Nik., 11.205; Dig. Nik., 111.2.258. 
*CV, VI.2.4. ` Ibid., VI.21.3. 
Ibid., V.23.2. *Ibid., V.23.2. 
* MY, 14:12; CV, V.16.2. "CV, V.11.5. 
jbid. "MY, VL13.1. 
HCY, V.13.2. "Ibid., V.23.1. 
"Ibid., V.13.3. "Ibid., V1,21.3. 
Ibid., V.27.3. Ibid. 
?Ibid,, V.27.5. "MV, VI.12.1. 
BOV VOM: "Ibid. V.13.1. 
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accepts gifts (from any one) or takes his food anywhere he is not 
affected by sin, for he is like the fire.” 

Dharmasūtra writers, overcoming their strong varna prejudices per- 
mit even under normal conditions the acceptance of basic necessity 
items, such as food, fuel, water, fodder etc. from members of all 
yarnas including even the Ugras.? Those gift-articles which are general- 
ly and repeatedly acknowledged by lawgivers as worthy gift-items, 
perhaps may also be assigned to the category of essential goods. The 
list comprises honey,? grain* venison,” roots," fruits,” fodder,® land,” 
fuel," parched grain, small fish; vegetable, a pair of clothes,!* 
milch cow,** a vehicle,'* (shelter) in the house,” horse,'* sesamum,}® 
clarified butter,” brass vessel and even gold.** 

Luxury goods: By luxury articles would be understood those goods 
which are either not used at all by common masses or are very spar- 
ingly used by them. Our sources reveal a super abundance of gift- 
objects whose seemingly luxury character may have been to some- 
extent derived from the non-primary nature of the donee's need for 
them. But as observed above, distinction between primary and non- 
primary needs of donee would always be related to the state of mate- 
rial development reached by a certain cultural group. Hence when- 


1Yāj. Smr., WI.41. 

*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XVII. 3; Āpas Dh. Süt., 1.18.1. Vis. Smr., V.7.10. 
*Gaut. Dh, Sūt., XVILT, Manu, YV.247; Apas Dh. Sūt., 1207.21. 
*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XIX.16; Manu, X.114; IV, 24. 
*Āpas. Dh. Sat., 1.2.7.21; Gaut. Dh. Sūt., VIL.3. 
*Gaut. Dh. Sūt , XVYI.3; Apas. Dh. Süt., 1.18.1.5 Manu, IV, 247. 

"Āpas. Dh. Süt., 1.27.21; Khad. Gr. Süt., IV.1.11. 

*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XXII.23; Āpas. Dh. Süt., 1.27.21, Vas. Dh. Süt., XIV.12. 
"Baud. Dh. Sūt.,1V.7.9, Āpas. Dh. Sūt., 11.10.26.1. 

"Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XVILS; Apas. Dh. Süt., 1.1.4.3; Manu, IV.247. 

NGaut. Dh. Süt., XVII.3. 

? Vas. Dh. Süt., XIV.12; Gaut. Dh. Sūt., VII.3. 

"Gaut. Dh. Süt., VII.3. 

"Manu, IV.231; 233: Gaut. Dh. Sūt:, XIX.16. 

?5Vas. Dh. Sūt., XVHI.16; Manu. XI.135. 

?5Vas. Dh. Sūt., XIV.12; Manu, IV.232. 

VApas. Dh. Sūt., L2.7.21; Manu, IV .230. 

PGaut. Dh. Sūt., XIV.16; Manu, IV.231. 

© Baud. Dh. Sūt., IV.7-9; Manu, IV.229. 

Gaut. Dh. Süt., XIX.16; Manu, XI.134. 

*iGobh. Gr. Süt., 11.2.45; Vas. Dh. Süt., XXIX.17; Āpas. Dh. Süt., 11.7.18. 
**Gaut. Dh. Süt., XIX.16; XX.13; Baud. Dh. Süt., 1V.7.9. 
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viewed against the pastoral setting of the early Vedic period, gift of 
slaves or vehicles may bearan obvious luxury character. But in the 
-context of the expanding field-economy of post-Vedic times the same 
Objects may not fit so well in the category of luxury gift-items. The 
-explicit ostentatious character of certain articles such as chariots, 
palatial mansions, pleasure gardens, jewels and ornaments would, 
however, remain constant under all economic conditions. Similarly 
the act of munificence evident in the construction of shrines and ins- 
tallation of images, gateways, railings, pillars which were undertaken 
on such an extensive scale during the post-Mauryan period, may also 
be referred to the same category. A few other kind of popular gift- 
items,such as garlands,’ incense? and perfumes,’ figuring so promin- 
ently in the contemporary Pali and Brahmanical texts, although not 
wholly opulent in nature may still be characterised as luxury items 
on account of the purely non-primary nature of the donee's need 
which is fulfilled by them. : 
Costly and relatively rare gift-articles on account of their natural 
intrinsic value, and superior craftsmanship would also pertain to the 
-class of luxury goods. Perhaps the best example of this category of 
gift-items are objects such as vessels! vehicles? even pillars and 
columns? made of gold or profusely inlaid with precious stones and 
gems.” Articles made out of various other expensive materials brought 
over long distances, such as ivory, sandalwood, rare varieties of 
fursand skins, would also bear an apparent luxury character. A. 
relative increase in the gift of such objects would not only suggest a 
wider market for these articles but also reflect longstanding experience 
-and technicalexcellence reached in those particular crafts. In the 
Vidhurapandita Jataka there is a reference to gift of heavenly silk? 
"while the Mahavagga alludes to monks using shoes of various hues 
Jlike the wings of partridges.? 
Hence from our sources it appears that more than satisfying the 


*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., VII.3; Maj. Nik., 111.205; CV, V.18.1. 

*A$va. Gr. Siit., IV.7.17. Mbh., Anušāsana Parva; 57.38. 

* Maj. Nik., 111.205: Dig. Nik., 111.2.259; Manu, IV.250. 

‘Dh. Pada, BK, 25, Story 12, Nānāghat Cave Ins., SI, vol. I, BK. II, no, 82. 
*Mbh., Aranyaka Parva, 97.13; Anušāsana Parva, 106.20. 

*Ibid., A&vamedhika Parva, 91.24. 

7Dh. Pada, BK. 26, Story 33. 

*Vidhurapandita Jāt., vol. VI, no. 545. 

*MV,V.23. 
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donee's primary needs, it was the opulent, aesthetic and cultural cast 
of these luxury gift-items which was significant. But whereas some 
non-essential commodities on account of their superfine, rare or opu- 
Jent quality and expensive nature would be clearly beyond the reach 
of common man, others although basically constituting necessity 
articles may still be so scarce at a particular time or place as to be 
naturally treated as luxury articles. Similarly necessity items stich as 
food, cattle, land when gifted in quantities far exceeding the minimum 
requirements of donee, may also lose their character of a necessity 
good. Their very large quantum would either turn them into means 
of appropriating luxury articles by the recipients or would invest the 
gift-objects with an air of prestige. 

In this connection it needs to be pointed out that the storage- 
and preservation of surplus goods, even though may not seem to 
be such a formidable problem in the context of advanced techno- 
logy of later times,’ yet its overreaching importance in the earlier 
phases of material development cannot be over-emphasised.? In fact, 
some impression about the magnitude of the problem in early societies- 
may be had from the observation made by Gluckman with regard to- 
tribal societies: “They all had primary goods only, and no luxuries. 
That is practically all their goods had to be consumed at once, since 
they had only foods which easily rotted or were eaten by insects in 
their simple means of storage, clothes of skin, bark, cloth or other 
material with relatively little wear."? In the economic system noticed 
by Richards amongst the Bembas of North Rhodesia, accumulation of 
large quantities of any type of goods is neither possible nor considered 
desirable.* Perhaps such a situation may be found to hold .good for 
all societies passing through initial stages of social development. 
Consequently in such an economic situation a man with a thousand 
heads of cattle cannot by himself consume all their milk, meat and 


2 Milinda., 1V.1.27, ‘There was a rich man, great in wealth and property, one 
who had stores of gold and silver and valuables, and stores of all kinds of wheat, 
one who had rice, and paddy, and barley, and dry grain, and oilseed, and beads,- 
and peas, and every other edible seed, who had ghee and oil, and butter, and 
milk, and curds, and honey and sugar, and molasses, all put away in store-rooms,. 
in jars, and pots, and pans, and every sort of vessel.” 

*3tephen Fuchs, The Origin of Man and His Culture, p. 80. 

*Max Gluckman, PLR, p. 13. 

«Richards, Land, Labour and Diet in Northan Rhodesia, quoted in Gluckman, 
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skins.' He can either use them to attract and support dependents and 
thus acquire power over people or he can give or share the surplus 
«cattle or even meat and skins with others, thereby establishing his own 
-claim to similar share whenever fortune favoured the other party 
more. In fact, this mode of giftmaking in its other form of potlatch 
seems to have constituted an important basis of allinter- and intra- 
tribal relationships. Perhaps faint traces of the same practice may be 
«evident from the following exposition of Manu by Medhatithi: “In 
certain localities grain is lent out in spring and in the autumn of the 
:same year double of it is taken."* Contemporary literature is replete 
with notices which would suggest that similar economic situations 
were responsible for gifts of surplus items being made. in large 
quantum. 

Prestige goods; Prestige gift-items on the other hand, although in- 
-variably made on ceremonial occasions, were not always made in 
large quantum. As field research and to some extent contemporary | 
«data would suggest more than their quantum the significance of cer- 
itain gift-articles was derived from the relationships and status they. 
tended to symbolise. As Evans Pritchard rightly points out: “A single, 
smallartifact may bea nexus between persons e.g, a spear which 
passes from father to son by gift or inheritance is a. symbol of their 
„relationship and one of the bonds by which it is maintained.”* 

Symbolic representations of human relationships or symbolic associa- 
‘tions with certain offices of status would. therefore lend certain gift- 
articles with a highly prestigious aspect. The gift of such obejcts not 
only would confer prestige on both the donor and the donee, but also 
specify the nature of relationship existing between them or even seek to 
create new ones based on friendship and cordiality. However in certain 
cases, as in that of patlatch, relationships based on social or political 
rivalry are also not completely ruled out. 

The object of strengthening or creating new ties, which is sought 
‘through the medium of such giftmaking, as well as the element of 


personal relationship so conspicuous in it would naturally restrict , 


the purview of prestige-gift to small or materially less advanced tribal 


*Gluckman. PLR, p 14. 

*Marcel Mauss, The Gift, pp. 26-27. 

*Medhatithi on Manu, VIIL3. ‘Kvachiddefe Vasamte dhanyam prayujyata 
garadi dvigunam pratyadtyate’. 

‘Max Gluckman, PLR, p. 46: 
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societies! Only in such societies can close personal ties be built and, 


sustained through continual exchange of gifts. Moreover it is only in 
small tribal societies that material goods tend to serve a more sym- 
bolic purpose." 

Except for references to gifts made in large guantum on big cere- 
monial occasions, such as those recorded in the epics, not many ins- 
tances of the gifting of symbolic prestige items are forthcoming from 
«our sources. It may be suggested that this omission was perhaps due 
to the traditionalised concept of dàna which was becoming entrenched 
by the time of the Buddha and which did not comprehend giftmaking 
ona personal level within its range. In fact, gifts to brāhmaņas, 
sramanas, poor and the needy would be found to be made always on 
an impersonal level. 

Whether popularity of gift-objects was totally governed by the 
prevailing material conditions, especially in the form of the surplus 
available, or whether certain other ritualistic compulsions also operat- 
ed and vested gift-items with a special socio-religious efficacy would 
require a careful examination. 

Our data reveals that most ofthe articles continued to figure as 
gift-objects in lesser or greater quantity throughout the period under 
study. To try and work out clear-cut chronological stratifications on 
their basis becomes, difficult. Nevertheless, a general analysis of the 
pattern of popularity during the period under study as well as that 
immediately preceding it, might enable us to roughly distinguish three 


separate groups of gift-articles, which were apparently more popular . 


han the rest during three successive stages of material development. 
POPULAR GIFT-ARTICLES AGAINST A PASTORAL BACKGROUND 


Makingallowance for a certain amount of cultural overlapping due 
to uneven development? natural ina large country like ours, it is 


1. Beattie, Other Cultures, p. 201, ‘This is one of the reasons why gift exchange 
which is essentially a relationship between persons, plays a much less important 
role in modern western societies than it does in ‘simpler’, preliterate ones.’ 

?Evans Pritchard, The Nuer, p.89, quoted by Max Gluckman, PLR, p. 46. 
*From another point of view material culture may be regarded as part of social 
relations for material objects are chains along which social relationships run, and 
the more simple material culture, the more numerous are relationships expressed. 
through it," í 

*D.P. Chattopadhyaya, Buddhism: The Marxist Approach, p. 20; G.M. Bongatd 
Levin, ‘Some Problems,” HS, p. 215. 3 
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interesting to note that alongwith slaves, horses, animal skins, it was 
predominantly cattle which was the chief item of gift during the Vedic 
period when material culture was still too deeply embedded in pastoral 
traditions, Pastoral ethos may, in fact, be detected even in the earlier 
portions of the Mahābhārata and the Ramayana. 

Cattle: Literary sources pertaining to this period, especially the two 
Epics, are full of references to the gift of cattle in very large numbers. 
These gifts were almost entirely made by tribal chieftains and rulers. 
to their ministrant priests. The fact is significant since cattle due to its. 
best suitability to pastoral and agrarian conditions was the chief cate- 
gory of wealth recognised for a long time.* Cattle not only catered to- 
the dietary needs of the people in the form of dairy products and’ 
meat but also provided clothing by furnishing leather, skins and wool. 
Bullocks were employed for drawing carts and ploughing, and even its. 
excrement, besides being valued for its medicinal property, served as- 
an important source of fuel and manure.” 

Hence not only during the early nomadic phase in the life of Vedic 


Aryans did all social and economic activities depend upon it? but | 


even in the subsequent period of a more settled culture based increas- 

ingly on agrarian economy, cattle continued to be the chief spoil: 
captured by kings and tribal chiefs in intermittent warfare. The conse- 

quent acquisition and concentration of an excessively large number 
of cattle in the hands of these chieftains may have later turned into- 
economic liability, especially in the swiftly declining pastoral milieu. 
The difficulty could, however, be lessened either through large-scale- 
decimation of cattle on the occasion of soma sacrifices or by giving: 
them away in gift to be used for husbandry purposes by the donee. 
With agricultural food fast replacing animal food in the dietary 
requirements of the people,* the former course although very often. 
resorted to must have tended to prove economically ungainful. Gift-. 


1Macdonell and Keith, ‘It is clear that cattle, not land was the real foundation: 


of wealth’, vide, D.P. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Source of Idealism’, HS, p.256. —— 
2Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 65.38; R. Ganguli, ‘Cattle and Cattle-rearing im 
Ancient India’, ABORI, XII, p. 218. 
*R.S. Sharma, ‘Forms of Property’ EHS, p. 95. 


‘Vis. Smp, 7; 74 15; 77-78. "Ihe merit which is acquired by renouncing. 


meat diet, cannot be acquired by living on holy fruits or flowers, even a forest. 
dwelling hermit fails to acquire that by living on nivara grain. The animal whose- 
meat I take in this world shall eat my flesh in the next. This is the etymology of 


the term māmsa as given by the wise." 
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ing cattle, on the other band, appears to have provided the right 
answer to the problem. Through it the royal donors not only acquired 
great spiritual merit and succeeded in displaying the superiority of 
their wealth but also helped in stepping up agricultural production to 
meet the demands of a growing population. 

With the steady growth of iron industry in the second half of the 
first millennium B.C. and the consequent passing away of the pastoral 
order, kingdoms shedding their tribal character now borea more 
territorial aspect. It was no longer cattle but land and other kinds of 
more durable and precious items with permanent exchange value 
which now began to be coveted as spoils. The kings and chiefs, there- 
fore, could no longer have owned cattle in such excessive quantum as 
to necessitate their gift in large numbers. In fact, greater popularity 
of dairy-products as gift-objects and the repeated notices of wealth 
owning gahapatis in the post-Vedic literature would perhaps indicate 
a wider distribution of cattle wealth at this time.! Compared to kings 
and tribal chieftains of the former times, these cattle-owning peasant 
householders and large estate owners must have required cattle for 
their own fields to carry on various agricultural operations such as 
ploughing, harrowing, threshing and even for transporting the pro- 
duce to market as wellas for dairy-products. Hence the new domi- 
nant category of cattle-owners could scarcely be expected to spare 
them for religious sacrifices or even for gifts on a large scale. No 
wonder therefore, despite the very strong injunction, contained in the 
Dharmasūtras with regard to gift of kine to brāhmanas,* there is a 
sizeable decrease in gift of cattle in the post-Vedic period. By this 
time, we find that the references are mostly to gift of a bullock or a 
cow along with calf. But even where the references are to hundreds 
and thousands of kine as we find in the Nasik and Nānāghāt cave 
inscriptions of the Sātavāhana rulers,? the exact number of recipients 
isnot mentioned and may be assumed to have either exceeded more 
than one brahmana or bears reference to brahmanas in general. More- 
over, the fact that milch-vessel is generally specified alongwith the 


?Suvira Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Vaisņavism, p.117. With the 
change over from pastoral to agricultural economy, the number of cattle reared 
now was much less, and these were owned by individual families or clans of the 
vaisya class. 

*Vas. Dh. Süt., XXIX.18-19; XILS; Gaut. Dh. Süt., XXIL14. rsabhika sahas~ 
rašca gà dadyāt; Manu., X1.137, dhenum payasvinim. 

?Nāsik Cave Ins., SL, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 59; Nānāghāt Cave Ins, SL, vol: Ip 
Bk. IL. no. 82. 
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cow: would imply that the latter was very definitely meant for the 
personal use of the donee. a 

In the predominantly urban complex of the post-Mauryan period, 
even though there is an evident fall in the gift of cattle, yet its, 
popularity as gift-item was never totally extinguished, for urbanisation 
during the period under consideration could never have been very 
extensive or complete.* Thus we learn from a verse of the Bhagavatr 
Sütra, how a brahmana was in possession of a large number of cows 
kept in a big cowshed at Saravana near Nālandā. Its continued over- 
reaching importance in the life of the people may be gauged from the, 
nature of substitute gift-items suggested in case the donor was unable 
to give a cow itself.* The Smrti texts and the Puranas abound with 
references to gift of cows made of gold, silver, sesamum, etc. 1 

Buffalo: Yn the context of gift of cattle, interestingly, except for a 
solitary reference contained in the Satatapa Samhita (a late Smrti text),> 
we do not come across any instance of buffaloes figuring as gift-objects, 
even though the practice of domesticating them is well confirmed by, 
our literary sources." From a passage of the Milindapafiho it would 
appear that buffaloes were even used for purposes of barter." What 
makes such omission more glaring is the fact of greater usefulness of. 
buffaloas compared to cow. According to authorities on animal 
husbandry, a buffalo not only gives on an average almost three times - 
more milk than cow but its milk is also richer than that of the cow 
and contains about fifty per cent more fat. The buffalo bull is an. 
animal of strength and can draw very heavy loads over long dis- 
tances.* k 

The paradox implied in the above phenomenon struck D.D. 
Kosambi, who observes: “(By later Vedic period) the buffalo had. 


* Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 63.33. Kamsyopadohanam dhenum. 
*Dilip K. Chakrabarti, ‘Some Theoretical Aspects of Early Indian Urban 
Growth’, Puratattya, no. 7. Before the modern industrial period there was no large- 
scale drift to the city anywhere. In any ancient context the landscape was predo=| 
minantly rural, and the rural element was quite strong even within the cities. 
*Bhagavati Sūtra, XV. 1.540, vide J.C. Sikdar, Studies in the Bhagawati Sūtra, 
p.152. 1 
*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 57.30, dhenum tilanam. 
*Šatatapa Samhita, 1.17. In the gift of a buffalo, one should give away ashe 
buffalo endued with a golden weapon. 
*Gaut. Dh., Sūt., XVII. 23. 
« "Milinda.,1V.8.17. 
*Harbans Singh, Domestic Animals India—the Land and People Series, p. 1. 
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been tamed for agriculture. Without this useful and characteristically 
Indian animal, the swampy track that most of the Gangetic basin 
must have been, could not have been brought under cultivation; yet 
the animal has left no mark upon our scriptures, except that it was 
assigned to Yama, the death God to ride on, and made into the 
demon killed by the blood-thirsty mother goddess Kāli.”' 

The only plausible explanation which may account for this apparent 
paradox can be that whereas the Vedic Aryans had throughout their 
living memory been closely associated with and totally dependent 
upon the cow, which they naturally valued greatly (even though they 
came to deify the cow much later)? buffalo was a strange animal 
to them. They became acquainted with it only after their entry into 
the Gangetic plain.) Initially therefore they must have viewed the 
buffalo with obvious suspicion. Later however they came to appreciate 
its usefulness and started domesticating it, even used it as a. standard 
unit of value. Nevertheless, they continued to associate the buffalo with 
the native people and their culture and hence always held it in dero- 
gation. As pointed out by Kosambi, the only place which they could 
assign to it in their religious mythology was either that of a demon 
or the vühana of death god Yama. That it was some deep-rooted 
prejudice, shared equally by brahmanical as well as heterodox orders, 
may be apparent from the fact that instead of cattle in general or 
cow in particular, it is only buffalo which is specifically listed in the 
Milindapatiho amongst the non-acceptable gift-items for monks.* 
Perhaps it was the extreme usefulness of the buffalo which made it 
difficult for the donors to spare it easily as gift. Significantly in the 
Mahābhārata, buffalo along with a boar constitute the two items to be 
gifted not by some human being but by a demon (rāksasa).” 

Horse: Although references contained in the Epics to gift of horses 
are fairly numerous as compared to gift of kine, the practice of gifting 
horses appears to be decidedly less common. That it soon ceased to 
enjoy full social approbation would be apparent from the following 
verse of the Taittiriya Samhita, “Varuna indeed seizes him (i.e. he 


*D.D. Kosambi, An Intre., p. 138. 

"SK. Das, ‘A Study of Folk-cattle Rites’, MI, XXX, 1953, p. 239. 

R.S. Sharma, ‘Forms of Property’, EHS, p. 95. So intimate was the acquain- 
tance of the Vedic people with the kine that when they came across buffalo in 
India they called it govala'. 

‘Milinda., 1V.8.7. 

*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 86,21. 
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suffers from dropsy) who accepts the gift of a horse." By the begi 
ning of the post-Vedic period the practice was tending to becoi 
almost rare and horses are scarcely ever known to have been gifted i 
very large numbers. References contained in the Vessantara Játaka to, 
the gift of seven hundred horses by prince Vessantara actually appears 
to be more an exception aimed especially to emphasise the extreme- 
ness of the munificent act rather than the common practice itself.* In, 
the Dkarmasūtras it is mostly gift of a single horse and only rarely of 
a pair or more is advocated, while in the Gautama Dharmasiitra, hor: 
is mentioned among objects that are to be gifted by way of penance 
for sin.* J 
Reason for difference in the popularity wielded by horse as gift-, 
object in contrast to cattle may be attributed to the important func- 
tions it performed in the changing economic and military context, 
The literary data thus reveals how the Vedic Aryans had all along. 
been domesticating horses, which had not only added to their mobi- 
lity in the early nomadic phase but proved to be enormously useful) 
asa means of transport and for purposes of warfare, the two chief. 
activities in which they were mostly engaged. i 
However, in the wake of rapid specialisation with the task of, 
fighting being increasingly entrusted to a small group within the 
tribe, usefulness of horses, especially in the absence of extensive. 
commercial traffic, must have been considerably affected. Moreover 
it would also be worth considering whether S.D. Dogra's contention. 
that horse was not used for riding till a fairly late date* also had some: 
bearing, at least initially, on the limited utility which horses wielded 
both for the purpose of warfare and transport. If the suggestion at all, 
holds good then horses could not have possessed much exchange: 
value and their gift in large numbers might have proved more cumber- 
some than welcome to the brāhmaņa donee. The greater care and, 
effort which horse-rearing in contrast to cattle-rearing calls forth 


1Tai. Sai., M. 3.12.1. Vide, P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., vol. II, pt. II, p. 839; also) 
quoted in Mimamsa Sūtra of Jaimini, III. 4.28. varuno va evam grhaņāti yasvam 
pratigrhyāti, SBH; vol. XXVII, pt. I. 

*Vessantara Jāt., vol. VI, no. 547, p. 261. 

*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XIX. 16. 

*S.D. Dogra, "Horse in Ancient India’, JOIB, XXIII, 1973. Horse was how- 
ever, not yet used for riding. Only once do we hear of the riding of the horse: 
in the Rgveda, V. 61-2 and then it is described in such a way asto indicate that 
it was exceptional. 
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might have, perhaps further made horse-keeping a relatively expensive 
proposition. Thus in the Mahabharata we get references to horses of 
superior breed being brought all the way from Kamboja.‘ In view of 
their limited economic utility in the self-sufficient economy of the 
period preceding that of the Buddha (and specially with the available 
evidence not proving the contrary), it may perhaps be assumed that 
horses were not only primarily owned by those engaged in military 
activities, but even their number unlike that of cattle could not have 
been inordinately large. 

In the epics, nevertheless, we still come across references to gift of 
horses in very large numbers. Apparent incongruity of the phenome- 
non would certainly be difficult to explain unless, conceding the 
essentially hyperbolic content of these references, they may be regar- 
ded as reflecting the natural desire on the part of grateful and appre- 
ciative royal donors to confer a little of their own regalia upon their 
ministrant priests as well. This is specially evident in the case of the 
gift of elephants to learned brahmanas and priests.” 

Inclusion of horses and elephants in unduly large numbers in the 
list of gift-items occurring in the Epics, may perhaps also be explained 
as an attempt to cast these royal gifts in a heroic mould, which was 
in accord with the martial spirit of the age. Such gifts moreover would 
have flattered the projected image of the royal patron, for gift of a 
certain number of horses or elephants would automatically bespeak 
possession of so many more horses by the donor. 

None the less, our sources leave us in no doubt that the practice of 
gifting horses was far more common in the period prior to the age of 
the Buddha than that following it. Thisshift may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the changed geographical scene as well as the altered 
politico-economic situation. It was the shift in geographical scene 
of Āryan activity from the north-western to the eastern regions 
which directly affected the popularity of horses and elephants as 
gift-items. As the Karyayana Srautasütra informs us, while horses 
were more plentiful in the western region (udīcyesu), elephants 
were found in greater abundance in the eastern regions (prāchyesu- 
hastinaļ).* According to the Epics also the noted reģions for 
horses were Gandhāra, Tukhāra, Kamboja, Bahlika and Sindh.* 


1Mbh., Sabha Parva, 47.3-4. 

*Kāt. Sr. Sūt:, XXIL 2.24-25. 

*Ibid. 

*Balram Srivastava, Trade and Commerce in Ancient India, p. 228. 
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Kautilya also mentions Kamboja, Sindhu, Āratta, Vāhlika, Sauvīrā 
as the regions which were noted for horses.’ : 

Significantly, in the earlier period horses were predominantly owned) 
by host of smaller chiefs and rulers who, unable to maintain them in 
too large a number, may have found it more worthwhile to spare 
them as gift-items. But in the later period, with the emergence of big 
territorial kingdoms based on a centrally organised military system: 
and also with the extension of trade and commerce, ownership of 
horses naturally must have become more diffused. To meet the 
demands of growing commercial traffic, horses in increasing numbers 
were now used to draw all kinds of vehicles, chariots, carts etc. which 
on account of improved iron technology must have become consi- 
derably improved in design and technical efficiency. That horses were 
fast turning into a commodity in great demand would be evident 
from the reference to horse-dealers or assavanija contained in one of 
the Jātakas* and the Astādhyāyi.* We learn that horses were owned 
by caravan leaders, merchants and big estate-owners. Hence the 
numerical strength of individually owned horses could not have been 
sufficiently large to enable their owners to easily spare them by way 
of gift. However, some references to the gift of carts (Sakata) or 
chariots yoked with horses are forthcoming. Similarly the fact that 
dealing in horses was a. condemned profession for the brahmanas* 
might suggest that the latter were getting horses in gift which they 
might have been tempted to dispose of through sale. 

Slave: With regard to slaves as items of gift, it is noteworthy how 
in the early half of the first millennium B.c. not only such gifts were 
invariably made by princely donors but there is also evident a pre- | 
ponderance of the gift of women slaves over that of men slaves. Both 
the facts are significant. While highlighting the redundant character 
of men slaves as item of property in a primarily pastoral order, they 
at the same time bring out the greater importance of women slaves 
for the purpose of augmenting the fast depleting tribal population 


148, 11.30. ; 4 

=KuņdakaKucehi Sindhava Jat , vol. II, no. 254, p.200. Five hundred people 
of that country (northern province) horse-dealers, used to) convey horses to 
Benares and sell them there. 

344., VI.2.136. n 

«S.C. Banerji, Dharmasūtras: A Study in their Origin and Development, 
p. 215. 

SERE, vol. XI, p. 598. 
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due to perpetual inter-tribal warfare.! They make it clear that war 
must have been the major source of requisitioning slave labour, since 
only that may explain the concentration of slaves mainly in the hands 
of tribal chiefs. No matter how exaggerated are the reports pertaining 
to the numerical strength of slaves gifted by these kings and chiefs, 
it would stillappear that the frequent wars which the latter fought 
and the rich tribute they received from vanquished chiefs must have 
greatly enhanced the number of slaves they owned, perhaps much 
larger than they could maintain under the existing incipient character 
of agrarian economy. Thus from the Sabhā Parva of the Mahābhārata 
we learn how on the occasion of his consecration as king, Yudhisthira 
received from the subordinate chiefs as many as hundred thousand 
slave-girls bedecked with gold ornaments. The Kirātas alone had 
offered ten thousand women of their tribe accompanied by ten 
thousand women slaves.* It was probably to solve the problem of an 
overflowing harem that chiefs made gifts of maidens or women 
slaves in extremely large numbers. Thus, referring to the large number 
of slave-girls received by Yudhisthira in the form of gifts. D.R. 
Chanana points out: “It is therefore quite in order to find that this 
king maintained eighty-eight thousand snātakas and had deputed 
three women slaves at the service of each of them."* 

But in contrast to the gift of cattle the gift of women slaves, especi- 
ally in very large numbers, must have posed considerable problem for 
the donee since not only those slaves would have wielded relatively 
less exchange value and economic utility in a pastoral set-up but also 
must have required a big household establishment and enough means 
on the part of the donee to provide for their upkeep. The gift of 
maidens to learned brahmanas and priests would, therefore, point to 
the wealthy status of both the donor and the donee. But what specially 
underlines the luxury character of these slaves as gift-items was the 
factthatthey are at times pointedly described as possessing great 
beauty? which would strongly suggest that as inmate of the harem 
they were primarily meant for the donee's pleasure. 


7R.S. Sharma, ‘Conflict, Distribution and Differentiation’, pro. IHC, 1977, 
p. 179. 

*Mbh., Sabha Parva, 47.7. 

*D.R. Chanana, Slavery in Ancient India, p. 127; Mbh., Sabb Parva, 48.39- 
40. 

*Mbli., Sabha Parva, 48.10. 

5Mbl., Asramavasika Parva, 20.4; Sabha Parva, 47-7; Anušāsana Parva, 106-12. 
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In the wake of economic specialisation and the growing rigidity of. 
varņa considerations during the post-Vedic period there seems a 
relative decline in the social status enjoyed by these slaves in the 
harem of kings and chiefs. This may be specially evident from the 
empbasis laid on slaves being highborn as is done in the Vessantara 
Jātaka.! Thus although frequent references to nājaka-itthis in very 
large number are available from the Pāli texts yet women slaves are 
found to be serving more in the capacity of personal attendants or 
menial servants of queens and princesses. Apparently by the post- 
Vedic period slaves were the chief form of domestic labour available. 
Consequently they seem to have been much in demand and even com- 
mon householders such as the brahmana of the Vessantara Jataka, seem 
to be owning them.* With the coming of market economy, war and 
gifts no longer constituted the two exclusive means of acquiring 
slaves. Now we hear of slaves being acquired even through debt or 
sale,” which alone may account for rich sefthis, gahapatis and even 
courtesans! owning slaves in large numbers at this time. Though gift 
of women slaves was much coveted and Kautilya specially advocates 
it in favour of the brahmanas,° actual instances of gift of slaves in 
large numbers during the post-Vedic period are more an exception 
than the general practice. 

The gift of men slaves, although not much heard of in a pastoral 
Society, (for their existence is essentially a characteristic of class 
society) must have increased considerably in the subsequent period 
of agricultural expansion when slave labour was required both for the 
clearance of jungles and for working on the fields.’ Utilisation 
of slave labour for agricultural purposes on a very extensive scale, 
however, is not borne out by our sources.” The more common 
category of slaves met with in the Indian sources is ihe domestic 
slave. Perhaps the reason why slave labour could not be exploited 
much either for craft or agricultural production seems to be that 


1Vessantara Jāt., vol. VI, no. 547, p. 261. 

?Ibid., pp. 271-72. 

?D.R. Chanana, op. cit., p. 65. 

*Kanavera Jāt., vol. III, no. 318, p. 40. ref. to Sama, a courtesan of Benares, 
who had a suite of five hundred female slaves. 

ŠAS, VI. 16.6. 

*D.R. Chanana, op. cit., p. 42. 

?D.D. Kosambi, The Culture and Civilization of Ancient India, p. 101. 

*R.S. Sharma, Sūdras in Ancient India, p. 283. 
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whereas in the former case craftsmen were unwilling to reveal to out- 
siders their trade secrets, in the latter case it must have been 
far more economical to engage waged labour for temporary help at 
the peak of harvest-season than maintain slaves under strict super- 
vision all the year round. None the less as maintained by Bongard 
Levin, the available sources warrant the conclusion that slave labour 
was employed in the main spheres of economic activity in ancient 
India. Even though not many notices of gift of slaves are forthcom- 
ing especially from Mauryan period onwards, the textual allusions to 
rich brahmanas owning slaves might indicate their original acquisition 
through gifts. Such a supposition would be specially strengthened by 
the Dharmasūtra injunction, which expressly forbids the brāhmaņas to 
trade in human beings. They could, however, exchange slaves for 
slave.* The relative absence of any important recorded instance of 
gift of slaves during the post-Mauryan period would suggest the 
enhanced utility of slavē-labour for the owner especially for domestio 
purposes. Apparently slaves as an item of property could no longer be 
easily spared. Moreover, the legislative rules, drafted under the strong 
humanising influence of the heterodox religions by granting greater 
rights to the slaves? specially with regard to manumission? and pro- 
perty-holdings’ indirectly augmented state control over one of the 
important means of production. They also rendered slave ownership 
more hazardous. Such a development may have further detracted 
from the popularity of slaves as gift-objects. Thus the waxing and 
waning popularity of slaves as gift-items besides being conditioned by 
their relevance to contemporary material milieu may also be attributed 
to their being possessed in surplus numbers by the donors and their 
relative inability to maintain them in the pre-Buddhist period. 


AGRICULTURE BASED ECONOMY AND GIFT-ARTICLES 


The next group of items to wield importance as gift-objects from 


?B.M. Bongard Levin, ‘Some Problems’, HS, pp. 210-11. 

Ibid., p. 209. 

? pas. Dh. Sūt., 1.7.20, 11-12. 

*Ibid., 1.7.20; Vas. Dh. Sūt., 11.39. 

šĀpas. Dh. Sūt., 1L4-9, 10-11, At his pleasure he may stint his wife or his 
"Children, but by no means a slave who does his work. D.R. Chanana, op. cit., 
pp. 89, 113. 

*48, III. 13.9. 

"Manu, IX. 179; Yaj. Smr., VIII. 13.4, A$., 1.13.14; 22. 
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the sixth century B.C., when agrarian economy had already made 
marked headway, comprised foodgrains, dairy-products, precious- 
metals, villages, forest produce, means of irrigation such as lakes, 
tanks and wells. y 

Grain: The growing practice of making gifts of agricultural produces. 
which is so much in evidence from post-Vedic period onwards,’ could 
have resulted primarily from its availability with the donor in such 
abundant quantity as to be easily spared by him. That in the wake of 
the widespread use of iron, agricultural expansion had already made 
much progress? would be evident from the unprecedented variety of 
food crops mentioned by Kātyāyana? and Pāņini.* Contemporary 
Greek writers also appear to have been struck by the richness of this- 
country's soil and also by its overall prosperity in agricultural produce: 
and other raw materials.* 

Although production and availability of foodgrain in surplus- 
quantities during this period is definitely proved, yet it is difficult to- 
tell whether the means of storage known at this time, to which Panini: 
makes specific reference, were also available in adequate measure to: 
meet the needs of an individua) cultivator. In fact, it does not seem 
unlikely that it was primarily the difficulty of transporting surplus. 
grain to the market as well as that of storage and protection against 
the menace of rodents and pests which made the peasant donor 
more readily inclined to share or gift some of the stored grain. 
It was perhaps for this reason that instead of longer lasting items of 
property such as cattle it was agricultural produce which during the 
age of the Buddha figured as a popular gift-item specially within the: 
rural complex. Such an inference would be amply borne out by the 
fact that early brahmanical lawgivers such as Baudhayana, whose 
rural bias is much too evident,® while forbidding the acceptance of 
cooked food by brāhmaņas fully approve and recommend the accep- 
tance of uncooked cereals (anna) by them.” 


1 Rāmā., Ayodhyakanda, 52. 

*Radhakrishna Choudhury, ‘Iron and Urbanisation in Ancient India’, JBPP, I, 
1977. 

3K P. Singh, A Critical Study of the Katyayana Šrauta Sūtra, p. 153. 

544, 1N.1.42; V.3.89. 

*3McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 44, 113. 

sA. Ghosh, CEHI, p. 53. 

7Baud. Dh. Sūt., 1L3.6.33; 1.3.5.9; Āpas. Dh. Sūt., 1.21.21; Gaut. Dh. Süt., 
XIX.16. 
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Amongst the various kinds of cereals it was chiefly different qua- 
lities of rice, barley and millet which figure as gift-items in the post- 
Vedic literature. By comparison references to the gift of wheat or even 
pulses, are very few. The fact is significant. Besides reflecting. dietary 
habits of the people, it also indicates that the epicentre of brahmani- 
cal culture at this time was in a rice-producing area, viz eastern U.P. 
and Bihar. 

Sesamum: Certain grain items such as sesamum (tila) appear to 
carry special significance as gift-object. Thus it would be found that 


a somewhat paradoxical attitude of approval and disapproval seems - 


to have existed with regard to the sale and gift of sesamum. Interest- 
ingly, while its gift was advocated, especially as funeral and Sradha 
offerings to the manes and it held great ritual significance,’ yet not 
only was its sale condemned but even those trafficking in it were held 


in low social esteem.? According to Baudhayana: “He who sells. 


sesamum for sooth sells his ancestors"? The Manusmrti contains a 
similar warning: "If he applies sesamum to any other purpose but 
food,anointing and charitable gifts, he will be born again as a 
worm.’ That such superstitious belief actually permeated the life 


and thought of the people would be evident from the fact that the- 


profession of oil-pressing, howsoever lucrative it might have been, 
could never beget for the oil-presser a high social status. 

Perhaps what might explain this strange attitude towards sesamum - 
may be the fact that the Aryans came into contact with it ata much. 
later date. This would be evident from the virtual absence of all 
references to it in the Vedas except for one solitary reference contain- 
ed in the Atharvaveda.? Its hoary antecedents and associations with 
the primitive land and culture of India on the other hand seem to 
be acknowledged in a verse of the Mahābhārata which describes - 
sesamum as having been created by the self-existent one, as the first 
food of the manes for which reason by its gift the ancestors are 
pleased.® 

Even later on when sesamum began to be produced and used for 
dietary purposes on a more extensive scale, the mixed feeling in whicb- 


1D.D. Kosambi, An Intro., p. 137. 

? Manu, IV. 85. One oil press is as bad as ten slaughter houses. 
Baud. Dh. Sat., VI. 1.2.27. 

*Manu, X. 91. 

EAV, I. 7.2. 

* Mbli., Anušāsana Parva, 65.6. 
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it was held earlier, continued to linger and invested it witha semi- 
ritualistic aura. The strange taboo with regard to the sale and pur- 
-chase of sesamum and its by-products would seem to be echoed even 
in the widely held belief today that while the gift of edible oil (taila- 
derived from the word fila or sesamum) is auspicious on Saturdays, 
it must never be purchased or brought home that day. 

Garlic: Our data, moreover, reveals that certain uncooked food 
items were gifted only to a special category of donees. Notices of the 
gift of garlic are thus contained chiefly in Pāli texts. The Suvanna 
Harsa Jātaka narrates how a lay brother at Sāvatthi had offered 
the sisterhood a supply of garlic. Later arrangements were made 
by which each sister was to receive two or three handfuls of 
garlics.* That it was no chance omission on the part of brahmani- 

-calauthors would be evident from the Āpastamba Dharmasütra, 
according to which red garlic and onions were not to be eaten. Manu 
is more explicit in expressing his disapproval when he states that 
garlic, turnip, onion and mushroom are unfit to be eaten by bràh- 
maņas since they have originated from impurities? Disapproval of 
the gift of garlic may hence be taken to merely reflect the prevailing 
-dietary habits and prejudices with regard to certain items of food 
peculiar to different sections of society. Judging by the present-day 
beliefs, garlic and onion are still considered by tradition-bound 
Hindus as possessing tāmasika quality. It is, however, equally pro- 
bable that compared to the brahmanas monks may have been 
receiving gifts on a more elementary level. But even in some of the 
heterodox Pāli texts such as the Cullavagga onion is prescribed to be 
taken only in medicinal form.* 

Dairy-products: Milk and its by-products as gift-items enjoyed a 
universal and consistent popularity throughout the period under 
study. But they appear to have been specially favoured by the 
brahmanical lawgivers;? a fact which indicates the pastoral bias of the 
brahmanical social order. It also suggests that despite the superim- 
position of the urban structure, the society in general continued to be 

-dominantly agrarian in character. 


1Suvanna Hainsa Jat. vol. 1, no. 136, p. 292. 

žĀpas. Dh. Sūt.,1.5.17.96; 28. 

Manu, V.5. 

ACY, V.34.2. 

5Rāmā., Ayodhyakanda, III.14, 15; Mbh., Ašvamedhika Parva, 87.12; Manu, 
TV.250; XI.134; Gaut. Dh. Süt., XIX.16 ; XXIL.24,- 
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Precious metals: Precious metals such as gold and silver in bullion 
or in the form of necklace (niska) had from the earliest Vedic times 
figured as popular gift-items.+ Their popularity however increased 
manifold in the ensuing period when they began to be gifted in the 
form of coins, ornaments, vessels, gold embroidered garments, even 
pillars and other furnishings.” During the post-Mauryan period: 
increased use of precious metals may be attributed to the increased 
quantity of gold made available through trade with the Roman 
Empire. But its popularity in pre-Mauryan and Mauryan times is- 
difficult to explain. Our data, in fact, is reticent about the specific 
source from which the metal was drawn. The story of gold-digging 
ants contained in the 4fakābhārata* as well as references to gold-dust 
of India made by classical writers? may, however, suggest that some 
quantity of gold was collected from river washings. The simple gold- 
processing technique employed by Indians perhaps finds an allusion. 
in Megasthanes' statement that gold was being sold to Indians in its- 
natural state, because it did not require to be purified." How far this. 
spurt in the gift of gold-objects was due to improved technology in 
gold processing is a matter of speculation. The fact that through- 
out the vast extent of the Persian empire, India was the only satrapy 
that paid its tribute in gold while the rest paid in silver would 
point to the adequate availability of gold in India. According to 
Cunningham: “India, in fact, produced little or no silver, while gold. 
was abundant.* 

The available evidence, however, would still not warrant the as- 


sumption that it was surplus quantum of gold which enabled the donors.” 


to gift objects made of gold. In fact, precious metals were. invariably 
a scarce commodity, always in great demand. Hence their use as. gift- 
items in spite of their scarcity would only suggest existence of some- 
rigid social mores or ritual based religious dictates which acted as- 


IRV, 11262; AV, XX.127.3; Gop. Br., 1.3.6, vide, S.K. Maity, EICCS,. 
p. 19. 

*Mbh., Ašvamedhika Parva, LXXXIX; Dh, Pada, Bk. 25, Story 12. 

*K. A.N. Sastri, CHI, vol. II, p. 435. 

* Mbli., Sabha Parva, 48.4. 

Herodotus describes the Indian gold as gathered from the sands of Paktuika,- 
1II.102, vide, A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 5. 

*K. A.N. Sastri, CHI, vol. IL, p. 435. 

"Strabo, XV.1.44. quoted in Cunningham, op. cit., p. 5. 

*Cunningham, op. cit., p. 5. 
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strong moral inducement to make a person part with the precious 
commodity. Since our data shows that gift of gold articles were 
generally made either on a ceremonial occasion’ or as a part of sacri- 
ficial fee (daksina)? or by way of fine for some moral or ritual default,* 
it would be safe to assume that strong social or ritual compulsions 
must have worked behind the popularisation of gold as gift-item. 
Incidentally contemporary notices of actual instances of gift of gold 
-articles as compared to the numerous occasions on which its gift is 
recommended in the brahmanical texts are very few. Perhaps this was 
quite natural. Gold being the most lasting and precious giftable item 
with permanent exchange value was bound to be coveted much more 
than any other commodity by the donee, who in this case were the 
sacerdotal class of bráhmanas. 

Silver (rüpyam, rajatam) as a gift-item on the other hand, although 
known to our sources from the time of the Vedas,* was not so popular. 
Some of the earlier texts, in fact, seem to hold the gift of silver in slight 
disapprobation. In the Taittiriya Samhita the belief is expressed that 
if anybody offers a gift of silver then within a year some calamity be- 
falls him.” In the subsequent period also, though its gift is advocated 
by lawgivers, yet not only there are fewer references containing 
notices of such recommendation (even these being invariably bracketed 
with that of gold), butsilver is also never made the subject of the 
«same fulsome praise which we find lavished upon. gold as gift-item.” 
It is interesting to note that Jaimini in a description of sacrificial 
products, mentions how the sacrificer touches the garhapatya hearth 
and places gold pieces to the north, while pieces of silver are given to 


„an ignorant bráhmana.* ir 
In the Mahabharata, special sections are devoted to the origin’ and 


1Rama., Ayodhyakanda, 77; Yuddhakanda, 130. 

2Sank. Gr. Süt., V.3.5; Mbh., Anusasana Parva, 73.7.9 Suvarnam paramam 
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Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XIX.17; XX.13; Baud. Dh. Sūt., W110; Vas. Dh. Sūt., 
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praise! of gold as gift-items, but notices of the gift of silver are com- 
paratively yery few. The only explanation for this phenomenon could 
be that besides being a relatively scarcecommodity,? silver perhaps due 
to some former prejudice, as hinted in the Taittiriya Samhita® could 
not be imbued with the same amount of ritualistic efficacy or sanctity 
with which gold had come to be associated. Significantly it was the 
sacrosanct character of gold and not that of silver which was empha- 
sised time and again in the brahmanical texts. Thus in the Maha- 
bhārata it is gold which is described as the greatest object of gift, the 
best fee, the most sanctifying among the sanctifying.5 

Village: The increasing tendency on the part of kings during pre- 
Mauryan period to make gifts of villages more than agricultural 
fields was perhaps a natural phenomenon symptomatic of the still 
«rather dubious ownership right exercised by them over their territorial 
possessions. Thus the need for actual transference of property rights, 
which would be absolutely essential in the case of land-grants, would 
not arise to the same extent in the case of village-grants. Gift of a 
village, instead of entailing actual relinquishment of the King’s 
tight of ownership which had still not been too firmly established, 
merely involved the bestowal of the king’s unquestioned right to 
collect revenue from that village® upon the donee. As Bongard Levin 
points out: “What is meant by ‘donation’ is merely the transfer of the 
tight to collect the tax from the village and not the right to the land 
as such.”” Some later inscriptions explicitly state that the taxes which 
‘the villagers had earlier paid to the state were now to be paid to the 
brahmana recipients of the village grant. That gift of a village would 
have signified only grant of the right of collection would be apparent 
"from the Vānacchanda Jataka. It tells the story of a brahmana who 
wanted to have the revenue of a village as his boon.® 

Forest-products: Linkage of gift-objects with the changing topography 
-of a region is especially evident in the case of forest products. It is 
wemarkable how in the early post-Vedic period when agricultural 


>Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 64, Kaincanādidānam. 

*Cunningham, op: cit, p. 5. 

Tai. Sai, 1.5.1. 

4Manu, 11.239. ‘One should accept gold even from the impure.” 

5Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 73.9. *Suvarnam pavanam, sakra pāvanānām. param.” 
*G.M. Bongard Levin, ‘Some Problems’, HS, p. 216. 

Ibid., pp. 216-17. 

*Nānacehanda Jāt., vol. II, no. 289, p. 291. 
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expansion through a swift process of deforestation was taking place, 
except cattle, slaves and horses, most of the other gift-items such ag. 
objects made of skins (cammakhandan), bones (atthimayam), horns of 
wild-animals (visāņamayam), peacock-feathers, ivory (dantamayam), ,, 
lac (jātymayam), bamboo (velumayam), also sandal or ordinary wood: 3 
(darubhāņdam), roots and herbs, fuel wood were primarily forest 
products. Understandably most of the finished items of daily use at 
this time, such as furniture, vehicles, looms even houses and buildings, 
were fashioned out of wood. This extensive dependence on wood 
indicates not only wood-cutting on a massive scale but also the con- 
tinued presence of big forests in and around the region of the Gangetic. 
plain, a fact which is well borne out by the available data. As B.C. Law 
observes: “Some natural forests (sayamjātavana) existed in the middle 
country (Madhya deša) in the sixth century B.c. The Kurujangala for 
instance was a wild region in the Kuru realm, which extended as far- 
north as the Kamyaka forest. The Anjanavana at Sāketa, the 
Mahāvana at Vaisali, and the Mahāvana at Kapilavastu were natural 
forests the Pārileyyakavana was an elephant forest at some distance 
from Kausambi and on the way to Sravasti. The Lumbinivana situated | 
onthe bank of the Rohini river was also a natural forest. The- 
Nāgavana in the Vajji kingdom, Šālvana of the Mallas at Kusiflarà, | 
the Bhesakalāvana in the Bharga kingdom, the Simsapavana at 
Kaušāmbi, the one to the north of Setavyā in Kosala, the one near 
Alavi and the Pipphalivana of the Moriyas may be cited as typical. 
instances of natural forests.”* The Asfādhyāyi of Panini also contains- 
the names of numerous forests such as Puragāvana, Misrakavana, 
Sidhrkā, Sārikā, Kotarā, Agrevana, many of which have still not. 
been properly identified.? 

From the post-Mauryan period onward we notice a conspicuous- 
change in the basic nature of popular gift-items suggesting a 
considerable decline both in the dependence on forest-products as well . 
as in forest land. It might suggest the clearance of jungles on an ex- | 
tensive scale, through the wider use of better quality iron tools and. 
implements.’ That the thick forests of the earlier period were being. 


14$, 11.17.4.16; contains a detailed list of items categorised as forest produce. 

3B.C. Law, Historical Geography of Ancient India, pp. 40-41. 

244, VIL44.5; VL.3.117; vide V.S. Agarwala, India as Known to Panini, 
p. 4l. 

*D.P. Agarwal, Copper Bronze Age in India, p. 221. 
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fast replaced by agricultural fields, artificially developed parks, 
gardens, fruit-groves etc. which dominated the new topography 
can also be inferred from the more popular inflexion acquired 
by the term vana. It now came to denote not necessarily natural forests 
and woodlands but more often orchards and parks. The use of the 
appellation vana in the case of Ambavana, Jetavana, Ambapālivana 
can be justified only in this special sense.* Although Kautilya 
devotes a whole section of the Arthasastra to the subject of forest pro- 
duce and the preservation of forests in general,” yet his injunction with 
regard to acculturation of virgin land would to some extent suggest 
processes of deforestation at work during this period. This would 
also be affirmed by the stipulation made by Vašistha that the king 
may injure trees that bear fruits or flowers in order to extend culti- 
vation and for sacrifices.* 

Construction of lakes, tanks, wells and parks: From the age of 
the Buddha there is evident a rise in the number of public welfare. 
works undertaken by individual benefactors. Lakes, wells, and tanks. 
essentially characterise an agriculture dominated topography more: 
than a pastoral economic order. The construction of lakes in large 
numbers in a particular region reflects growing dependence on arti- 
ficial means of irrigation for agriculture. Wells and tanks on the other 
hand form very mucha part of the pre-industrial urban landscape. 
Perhaps developments in the field of iron technology during the NBP 
cultural phase made digging of wells and tanks easier and faster. 

Itisnot surprising therefore that in the expanding agricultural 
milieu of the post-Vedic period, both brahmanical and heterodox 
writers recommend the dedication of wells and tanks as charitable 
acts yielding great spiritual merit. The DAarmasütra writers classify 
it under the párta category of dana. The Mahabharata lauds a person 
who *digs wells, constructs shelter whence pure and cool water is. 
distributed, excavates tanks”, Similarly in the Sartyutta Nikāya those: 
people are praised who plant groves, build causeways, construct wells 
and watering sheds.5 Post-Mauryan epigraphs’ are replete with refe- 

1B.C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 44. 

?4$, M. 17. 

*Ibid., II.1-2. 

*Va$. Dh. Sūt., XIX. 12. 

* Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 145, tr. p. 310. 

“Sain Nik., vol. I, V.7, tr. p. 46. 

"Nasik Cave Ins., SI, vol. II, Bk. I, no. 59, p. 169. 
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rences to such works of public benefaction undertaken specially 
rich merchants and commercial magnates. The Mathura stone in 
cription of the time of Sodasa records the dedication of a 
(udapanah), a grove (arama), a pillar (stambha) and a stone sla 
(Silapatta) by the treasurer of Sodàsa.! 

The growing importance of the practice of dedicating tanks can bi 
made out also from the numerous votive tanks discovered during ti 
course of excavations at Kusana urban sites. The deposition of votive 
tanks would clearly show that the belief in the spiritual merit which 
the gift of tank was expected to produce had become so strong thatall 
those who could not afford to build and donate an actual ta 
perhaps substituted it by a votive tank. 

The recommendation of tree plantation asa charitable act yielding. 
spiritual merit clearly bespeaks an economic stage when not only 
deforestation had gone far but also the growing volume of highway | 
traffic necessitated the planting of shady trees along both sides of the 
road. Besides Ašokas” edicts, several post-Mauryan inscriptions also 
refer to the gift of trees.2 * 

Lend: Agricultural land as compared to villages figured rarely as 
an item of gift in the pre-Mauryan literature. The. difference apparent | 
in their relative popularity can be explained only by relating them to. 
the contemporary material milieu. Gift of land at this stage of eco- 
nomic development, in fact, would not have signified much. Not only: 
was there an abundance of forest or wasteland at this time but land. 
was actually believed to belong to one, who made it arable. That the 
theory persisted right up to the beginning of the Christian era would 
be apparent not only from the argument put forth in the Milinda- 
„pāfīho but also from Manu's dictum: “Land belongs to him who, 
first clears it, as does the buck to him who gets in the first dart.”* 
Even Kautilya lays down that ‘unarable fields should not be taken 
away from those who are making them arable.'* 


Mathura Stone Ins. of Sodāsa, ibid., no. 26, p. 121. 

*Panjtar Stone Ins. of a Kusana King, SY, vol. I,*Bk, II, no. 32, ‘And therein 
my gift are two trees.’; Hāthigumpha Cave Ins. of Khāravela, Ep. Ind., vol. XX, 
no. 7, pp. 87-88. ‘He gives with foliage Kalpa, pallava kalpa vrksa; Nasik Cave 
Ins., SZ, vol. I, Bk. J, no. 58, p. 164. 

8 Milinda., 1V.4.15. ‘And it is as when a man clears away the jungles and sets 
free (niharati) a piece of land, and the people use the phrase ‘that is his land’; it is 
because he has brought the land into use that he is called the owner of land." 

*Manu, IX.44. 

5A$, IL19. 
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Gift of mostly forest and waste-land in the earlier period: Interest- 
ingly, in the earlier brahmanical texts no categorical stipulation con- 
cerning gifted land being cultivated or uncultivated is made. Thus 
while in the Ramayana we get reference to a great monarch giving 
jarge portions of the earth in charity to the officiating priests, 
the Mahabharata alludes to hundreds of brāhmaņas possessing 
wealth of kine and living upon the lands that Yudhisthira had 
given them? Similarly Baudhāyana,* Apastamba! and Vasistha® 
recommend the gift of land without specifying its nature. In view of 
the natural paucity of cultivated fields, atleast in the earlier 
period, the gift of mostly virgin land may be presumed. Thus from 
the Samyutta Nikāya* we learn how a Bhārdvāja brāhmaņa was 
having timber work done in the forest. Gift of forest land to sages 
and brāhmaņa teachers would have been even otherwise ideal for the 
purpose of building hermitages. Kautilya, in fact, specifically lays 
down: “The king should grant to ascetics wildernesses for Vedic study 
and Soma sacrifices." Sometimes, as the Jayaddisa Jātaka would 
suggest, the royal donor himself took the initiative in getting the land 
prepared for cultivation and even in establishing settlements for the 
benefit of the donee.* 

In some ways the gift of waste land in the age of the Buddha could 
not have been at all welcome to bráhmana donees possessing scant 
resources. It, however, would have proved highly beneficial to the 
state itself. Grant of wasteland instead of agricultural fields would 
haveautomatically led to the territorial extension of state authority. 
It would have also prevented permanent alienation of state- 
Tevenue. Moreover, since brāhmaņas on account of their spiritual 
eminence could be expected to wield maximum influence over native 
population, the process of acculturation might have been rendered 
faster. 

It must have been at the cost of state interests therefore that 
brahmana theorists of the later period began to advocate the gift of 


1Rāmā., Bālakāņda, 14, tr. p. 35. 

*Mbh., Sabhā Parva, 47, tr. vol. II, p. 114. 
Baud. Dh. Süt., IV.7.9. 

44pas. Dh. Sat., 11.10.26.1. 

šVas. Dh. Süt., XXVII.16.17. 

Saim. Nik., VIL2.7. 

748., 1122. 

5Jayaddisa Jàt., vol. V, no. 513, p. 19. 
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only cultivated land to learned brāhmaņas. In the later didactic see 
tion of the Mahabharata it is categorically stated: “one should ne 
give away earth that is barren or that is burnt (arid)”.+ In another 
passage of the same text it is considered specially meritorious o 
make unto brāhmaņas a gift of earth which has been tilled or sown 
with seeds or which contains standing crop." Even Kautilya, who is. 
otherwise such a staunch protagonist of the state, would appear 
approve of the gift of cultivated land to learned brahmanas, since 
specifically states that the land should be granted tax-free.? That 
of cultivated field was becoming relatively more common by the po: 
Mauryan period would be apparent from references to gift of fields 
contained in such Pali texts as the Mahavagga* and Milindapaitho. 
Moreover, not only just agricultural fields but gift of land for resi= 
dential purposes also became more common at this. time. All monas 
tic establishments were raised on such land. 


GIFT-ĪTEMS AGAINST URBAN BACKGROUND: 


In an urban-based economy, increasingly dominated by trade and 
commodity-production, land, however, could gain only limited popu 
larity confined chiefly to royal donors. Our epigraphic data shows 
that the other dominant class of donors at this time namely the rich. 
merchants and artisans, although making occasional land-grants, 
understandably preferred to make gifts more in the form of cooked. 
food, craft-products, installation of votive images, pillars, gateways. 
eic. The more affluent donors even preferred to make gifts in the 
form of metallic currency or regular interest raised on a sum of 
money invested with some important craft or mercantile guild. 

Cooked Food: Popularity of uncooked food or grain (anna) as gift- 
item seems to have suffered considerably in the later period as ti 
giftofgrain would naturally presuppose ownership of agricultura 
land by the donor as wellas the possession of household establish- 


Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 65.31. ‘na cosaram na nirdagdhàm malim dadyài 
kathamcana." 

*Ibid., Anušāsana Parva, 61.28. ‘halakrsiam mahim dattvā sabijam saphala= 
mapi'; Anı $āsana Parva, 61.78-79. 

3 46. 11.1.7. 

*MV, IIT.1.7. 

* Milinda., IV.8.7. 

SMV, III.11.3; Milinda., 1V.8.7.. 
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ment by the donee. But subsequent developments inthe field of 
urbanisation and heterodox religious movements rendered agricultural 
Jandholding on a large scale infeasible within the urban complex; they 
may have also led to an unprecedented increase in the number of 
people, who forsaking their hearths and homes began to subsist 
entirely on alms. Both these simultaneous developments if on the one 
hand undermined the popularity of uncooked food as a gift-item, 
on the other they greatly popularised the offering of cooked food in 
alms.* 

The acceptance of cooked food by members of heterodox orders, 
besides suiting their homeless state, was also in clear defiance of the 
varņa-based brahmanical taboos and restrictions pertaining to com- 
mensality. That giftmaking and acceptance of cooked food had come 
to be regarded in the brahmanical society (as perhaps in all traditional 
societies) an important means of conferring status would be evident 
from the space devoted in the Dharmasütras to the subject of 
approved and forbidden items of cooked food and the donor group» 
ings from whom these could be accepted." The ancient lawgivers, in 
fact, till a late date continued to frown upon the acceptance of cooked 
food by brahmanas, thereby perhaps also revealing their prolonged 
penchant for the pastoral ideal and stubborn rejection of the new 
urban order. 

Tt was only from the post-Mauryan period onward that they appear 
to have relented under the pressure of changed material circumstances 
and allowed the acceptance of cooked food?, though such permission. 
was hedged with innumerable restrictions. Interestingly, devious 
reasoning was employed by the lawgivers to vindicate their changed 
attitude and to circumvent any lurking misgivings. Thus as Āpastamba. 
argues: “If guilt remains fixed on a man (who committed a crime), 
then the food given by a sinner may be eaten (because the guilt can- 
not leave the. sinner). But if guilt can leave (the sinner, at any time, 
then food given by the sinner may be caten because) he becomes pure 
by the gift (which he makes)”.* 


1Bilari-kosiya Jāt., vol. IV, no. 450, p. 43. Said they (the monks we accept 
nothing that is uncooked. Vessantara Jāt., vol. I, no. 69,. p. 167. ‘.. . folks came 
to the monastery with a quantity of meal cakes (pitfhakhadaniyam) for the 
Brotherhood." 

? Baud. Dh. Süt., 1.5.12; Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XVII; Manu., V; Yaj. Smr., L.161-181. 

*Manu., X.14. (Uncooked food preferable than cooked food). 

‘Paras. Gr. Sūt.,L2.1%; 1.17.1; 11.2.5; Āpas. Gr. Sūt., VL16.1; Ava. Gr. Sat 
1V.7.1; 14.16. pos 
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Metal-ware: That the problem of storage arising out of possession 
of surplus had lost its former edge and could no longer affect the 
popularity of gift-items to the same extent, would be still more 
evident in the case of metal-ware which figure as common gift-articles 
in the post-Vedic literature. Metal-craft, in contrast to textile weaving 
or some other similar crafts, is a highly specialised one requiring 
technical expertise. This fact alone makes it difficult to assume 
that the metal goods offered in gift were being manufactured by the 
donor himself. But once we concede that the donor was specially 
purchasing the articles for the purpose of gift then the problem of 
storage affecting the popularity of gift-items automatically loses its 
relevance. 

The increase in the popularity of metal-ware as gift-item may have 
been partly in response to the unyielding and arbitrary nature of the: 
Dharmašāstric rules which came to be enforced at this time and 
partly to meet the needs of heterodox monastic establishments, which 
had succeeded in gaining wide patronage. These Dharmašāstric rules, 
it would be found, were meant to promote the vested interests of the 
class of donees to which their own authors belonged by providing for 
their multifarious household reguirements. 

Strangely enough, amongst the miscellany of metal objects, whereas. 
vessels and other objects made of copper (Iohamayam), bronze 
(kārhsakam) bell metal (lohajam) and brass (lohyam)? figure extensi- 
vely as items of gift, not many gift-articles made of iron (zyas: Syama) 
are recorded in literature. The only available references are to the , 
use of iron alms bowl (ayopattam) prescribed by the Buddha,' and to 
the gifts of a bar of iron,” hundred pegs of jron® and a spade of black | 
iron (abhrim karsavasim).” 

The comparative absence of iron objects from the list of popular 
gift-items would appear to be rather surprising when viewed in the | 
context of recent archaeological findings which prove the profuse 
availability of Bhar iron* during the NBP phase of material culture | 


1CV, V.37.1 (bahuņ lohabhandam). 

2Mbh., Anugasana Parva 63.33 (kāinsyopadokanam); MV, V1.14.1-2. 

*CV, V.16.2 (lohavarkam). 

sībid., V.9.1. 

5Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XXIL25. 

*Gobli. Gr. Sūt., IV.8.12. 

"Manu, X1.133. 

sD.P. Agarwal, The Copper Bronze Age in India, p. 227. Yt was this abundant. 
iron that was responsible for the urbanisation of the Doab in c. 500 BC. D 
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(c. 550-100 8.¢.).1 Use of iron alms bowls by bhikkhus affirms the 
wider use of this metal and may further rule out the possibility that 
it was the apparent scarcity of iron which led to the rather limited 
popularity it enjoyed as gift-object. 

It is, however, noteworthy that amongstthe various iron objects 
brought to light by NBP archaeological excavations, there is a definite 
preponderance of tools and weapons; the latter comprising daggers, 
knives, swords, arrowheads, spearheads, spikes and caltrops. Objects 
of domestic use include blades, hooks, nails, chisels, drills, axes, 
lamps, ladles, bowls and rings. Iron had also penetrated the field of 
agriculture in the form of hoes, choppers, hooks and sickles.* The 
list of iron articles would suggest that it was certainly not the scarcity 
of the metal but rather the nature of iron goods produced that really 
accounts for the moderate popularity wielded by iron objects as gift- 
items. Our list of iron objects comprises mainly weapons and tools. 
Both these groups of articles, on account of the existing ethical taboos 
and the nature of economic preoccupation of the donees in general, 
naturally must have had little use for the donee; and therefore could 
not have figured as common objects of gift. In brahmanical? and Pali* 
texts the gift of weapons is strongly condemned. This perhaps would 
further go to prove that strong moral and religious sanctions had by 
now begun to affect the popularity of certain gift-objects. 

The only tools which figure as gift-items in the contemporary litera- 
ture are spade (mentioned by Manu), or scissors, needles, thimbles, 
looms etc. All these are connected with cloth weaving and tailoring 
which the bhikkhus were permitted to undertake in order to stitch or 
weave material for their own robes. The list, besides revealing the limit- 
ed sphere of economic activities of the donee, also emphasises indirect- 
ly their total alienation from the processes of economic production. 

Finished goods: Gift of finished goods whether designed out of 
metalor various other substances is characteristic of a society which 
has reached a considerable level of'commodity production. The 
popularity of finished products as items of gift would presuppose not 
only the availability of raw material in abundant measure through 
either local production or trade, but also a certain amount of craft 


?Ibid., p. 90. 

2N.R. Banerjee, The Iron Age in India, p. 28. 

* Vas. Dh. Sūt., XIIL55. ‘A brāhmaņa shall not accept as gifts weapons, poison. 
and spiritious liquor." 

* Milinda., 1V.8.7. 
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specialisation, technological refinement as well as a steady market for 
these goods. 

An analysis of the popularity index of gift-items would show that, 
although gift of some finished goods was known during the age of the 
Buddha, it was only in the subsequent period that there was a con- 
siderable increase in the gift of finished articles. This could have been 
possible only due to increased production resulting from a more 
extensive use of iron tools. Moreover, the diversity of finished goods 
ranging from pieces of furniture,’ textile goods," metal-ware,* foot- 
weart (upahanya) to pinsers (samdesan), perfumes and unguents® 
would tend to reflect the proliferating demands of an urban culture. 
more than the pastoral simplicity of rural life. 

Stone artefacts: Construction of viharas, caityas, alms-halls as well 
as dedication of votive images," pillars, gateways and railings in pheno- 
menally large numbers during the post-Mauryan period on the other 
Band would no doubt attest to the sudden popularity and excellence: 
gained in the field of carpentary, metal-craft, masonry and sculpture. 
Tt wascharacteristically an urban development connected more with the 
urban based heterodox sects. This would be evident from the fact that 
none of the principal Grhya and Dharma Sūtras contain any procedure 


Of consecrating an image ina temple. In fact, very few notices of 


installations of images or construction of pillars and temples dedicated 
to Brahmanical deities are available for this period. The only recorded 
instances being the erection of a puja stone wall for bhāgavat 
Sathkarsana and Vasudeva;* gift of a temple (/àrmya) to the goddess 

of the village; gift of a stone slab in the temple (sthāna) of bhagavat 
Nagendra’ and the erection of a garudadhvaja of Vasudeva.“ This can 
suggest only one thing that the cult of image or temple worship had 


ACV, VI. 2.4; Vas. Dh. Süt., XXIX. 12. b 

2 pre, Nik, LI. I.160 ref. to supetfine cloth: MV, VIII 3.1 ref: to 6 kinds of 
robes made of linen, cotton, silk, wool, coarse-cloth and hampen cloth, 

sCy, V.31.1; Gobh, Gr. Süt., 11.2.45. 

aSankha Jāt., vol. IV, no. 452; Baud. Dh. Sūt., I. 4.10. 

CV, V.27.5. 

* Apannaka Jāt., vol. I, no. 1. bahugandha vilepanān. t P 

"Mathura Jain Image Ins. of Huviska, SZ, vol. I, Bk. u, no. 52, dattā pratima; 
Mathura Bud. Image Ins., ibid., no, 54, pratima pratisthāpitā, 

*Besnagar Vai$nava Column Ins., Läd., no. 669. 

*Ghasundi Stone Ins., Lüd., no. 6. 

P [üd., no. 23. 

ulbid.,no. 85. 
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still not become widely popular within the Brahmanical fold and 
-donations were still directed chiefly towards individual brahmana reci- 
pients. It is for the first time in the Purāņas that much space is devoted 
to the topic of devatā pratistha.* 

The sudden spurt evident in the gift of stone artefacts would 
suggest the greater availability of not only raw material (yellow and 
white sandstone) but also of quality tools used by the sculptors of 
this period. In fact, the efflorescence of the Gandhāra and Mathura 
schools of sculpture and the simultaneous rise in the popularity of the 
gift of images, pillars, railings etc. can by no means be treated as a 
mere coincidence. To a large extent religious endowments were 
responsible for promoting and enriching the art heritage of our 
country, especially during Mauryan and post-Mauryan times. If 
Mauryan art was totally the product of active court patronage, 
especially in the form of religious munificence displayed by emperor 
Ašoka, the Gandhāra, Mathura, Sanchi, Amravati art traditions not 
only lived and flourished due to liberal monetary endowments made 
by the devout votaries of various sects but were even conditioned by 
the tastes, ideas and preferences of the latter.? 

Coins: Archaeology affirms the extensive circulation of metallic 
currency during the Saka-Kusana period. It was perhaps in keeping 
with the emergent commercial order therefore that gold, silver and 
even copper coins such as niska,* Satamána,* kahāpaņa,” purána,? and 
rajat’ began to figure promiaently as popular gift-items.* 

Monetary endowments: Similarly monetary endowments were not 
only meant to benefit the donee (generally some religious or charitable 
institution) over a longer span of time? but they also made available 
ready capitalfor investment in commercial enterprises. Notices of 
such permanent endowments (aksayanivi) are fairly common in the 


1P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., I, pt. II, p. 896. 

*N.R. Ray, Maurya and Post-Maurya Art, p. 74. 

1S.K. Maity, EICCS. p. 17. 

‘Upendra Thakur, EIC, p. 30. 

*Ibid., pp. 41-43. 

Ibid., p. 46. 

"Rāmā.,1. 14.51; refers to forty crores of rajatas given away to priests. 

*Vinaya, Nissaggiya, XVIII. 1; Mahāsupīna Jāt., Kesava Jat., Nasik Bud. Cave 
Tns. SV. vol. I, Bk. II, no. 82; Mathura Stone Ins. of Huviska, SL, vol. I, Bk. I. 


mo. 49. 


"Junnar Bud. Cave Ins., Läd , no. 1165; Nasik Bud. Cave Ins., Lūd., no. 1137, 
1133. 
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epigraphs of the post-Mauryan period!. The Mahdvagga refers to: 
faithful and converted men who deposited gold with a Kappiyakāraka. 
saying: “Provide whatever is allowable for this bhikkhu”.? 

Variations in the popularity of gift-items are thus invariably linked: 
with the changing pattern of material culture. The institution of dana 
therefore far from being a mere ritualistic appendage to contemporary 
religious thought and belief would seem to have firm basis in the 
changing social and economic needs of the time. 


1Mathura Stone Ins. of Huviska, SI, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 49; Nasik Bud. Caves 
Ins. of the time of Nahapāņa, SZ, vol. L, Bk. II, no. 58. 
* M, VI. 34.21. 


CHAPTER 8 


Gift-Objects vis-a-vis Evolution of Patriarchal Family 
and Property Rights 


The categorical stipulation made by Jaimini in the Pürva-Mimàrisa- 
that one can make a gift only of what one owns', very clearly brings- 
out the chief feature of all deya articles, namely the presence of the 
donor's explicit proprietary right over the said object. That it isa 
universal characteristic of all gift-objects and withoutita gift would 
be considered null and void can scarcely be doubted. Manu very 
clearly lays down: “A gift or sale made by anybody else, but the 
owner, must be considered as null and void.*” A reference occurring. 
in the Mahabharata would show how Manu's was no arbitrary dictum 
but was based on common belief and practice. Thus according toa 
passage of the said text: “By giving away only one cow that did not 
belong to him he fell into Hell"? It is tantamount to the assertion no 
property, no gift. The genesis of a regular giftmaking institution 
therefore could not have preceded the beginning of individual's 
right of ownership. A comparison between giftmaking as known 
to exist in a tribal society and that practised in a property-based 
classsociety would perhaps bear this out. In a tribal society all 
acquisitions, such as a wild boar even though killed through one's. 
individual efforts, would still belong to the tribe as a whole, for bound 
by close-knit tribal ties, each member of the tribe necessarily labours- 
under the obligation to share. Hence the right to give to a total 
stranger, outside the kinship group, would be practically non-existent- 
in a tribal society. The giftmaking right on the other hand would be 
found to be fully recognised only in a society where private property” 
is firmly established. 


1Pūrva Mimamsa, VY. 7.1.7. 
*Manu, VIII. 199. 
*Mbh., ASvamedhika Parva, 23.74. 
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Although ownership of property is essential for giftmaking, still it 
does not necessarily mean that any one owning a certain article will 
automatically acguire the right to gift it away. As common practice 
and our own sources tend to show, what undermined the absolute 
«character of this giftmaking right was the degree to which it was free 

from the assertion of other's claim overit. Thus for example, ina 
joint family set-up where all property would be jointly acquired and 
owned, the right of an individual member to gift away a piece of 
family land would be understandably much lessas compared to the 
right of disposal he would wield over his own portion of the cooked 
meal. This curtailment of individual's right of giftmaking over jointly- 
owned property is clearly emphasised by Yajüavalkya who maintains 
that “one can give away his own property, if it (such gift) does not 
interfere with the maintenance of his kinsmen, besides his wife and 
son; but not all, if son and grandson exist,nor what has been pro- 
mised to another." Narada also includes property jointly-owned with 
others amongst the eight kinds of forbidden gifts.* While enlarging 
upon the meaning of the term sarvasva (i.e. entire property) as the 
fee prescribed for the Visvajit sacrifice, Jaimini also regards it as 
signifying merely the sacrificer's riches and wealth, and not that of 
his parents” and such relations.” In a later Smrti text it is. explicitly 
stāted: "A small property, what is gained by begging, what is kept as 
a security, trust money, a woman, a woman's personal property, what 
isinherited, whole estate and public property—these nine articles 
should never be given away even in a calamity, if there is any living 
members in the family". The check is duly recognised and reiterated 
by Mitaksara. According to him a father has no power over joint 
family property. He cannot dispose of it, not even his own interest 
therein, by gift. A study of the emerging pattern of the growing or 
receding checks on giftmaking right over an item of property would, 
therefore, be essentially linked with the gradual evolution of property 
right over it. 


GIFTMAKING AND KINSHIP OBLIGATIONS 
“Besides joint property, an individual's right to gift or dispose of 
1Yāj. Smr., TI. 178-79. 
2 Nar. Smr., IV. 4. 


*Pürva Mimamnsa Sūtra, 6.7.1-2. 
*Daksa Sainhitā, III, 17-18. 
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even that property, which has been acguired through his own efforts 
(chances of which at least in a pre-urban society would be fairly 
remote), would also be subject to the natural claims of near kinsmen* 
who have to be looked after and provided for out of that wealth. 
As Max Gluckman points out: Critical thing about property is the 
role that it plays in a nexus of specific relationships. A man’s varie- 
gated relationships with others run through his chattels as well as his- 
land: and the measure of how far he feels the correct sentiments in 
those relationships is the way he deals with his property and his pro- 
duce. Anyone who feels he or she has been stinted will conclude that 
the other does not feel the right sentiments of love demanded of 
their relationship."? 

In other words property cannot be treated as being entirely divorced 
from all kinship claims. Even the present-day Hindu law takes due- 
cognizance of it? It is to be seen therefore how much more effective: 
and powerful such kinship claims must have been. during the period 
under study when all occupational pursuits, whether agricultural, 
commercial or pertaining to some craft, involved in greater or lesser 
degree the joint efforts of the family as a whole. Making full conces- 
sion for these natural kinship claims arising out of the prevailing 
pattern of economic activities and family structure, Yajfiavalkya 
emphatically maintains that one should make gifts in such a way as. 
not to cause detriment to one's family.’ According to Manu also, 
"the charity of him who has wealth enough to make gifts to strangers, 
when his own people live a life of misery is only a false imitation of 
dharma, it is at first like honey but will taste like poison (later). What- 
ever a man does for his welfare in the next world by stinting those 
whom he is bound to maintain results in unhappiness to him while 
living and also after death."^ In fact, it would appear that by the 
post-Vedic period the duty to maintain one's dependants did not 
merely comprehend immediate kith and kin but also extended to 
servants and slaves. Thus according to the Mahābhārata, “if one makes. 


3R.H. Lowie, Social Organisation, pp. 144, 153. 

Max Gluckman, PLR, p. 45. 

>D.F. Mulla, Principle of Hindu Law, p. 527. ‘A Hindu whether governed by 
the Mitaksara or the Dayabhaga school may dispose of by gift his separate or 
self-acquired property, subject in certain case to the claims for maintenance of 
those whom he is legally bound to maintain." 

*3Yaj. Smr., V. 175. 

* Manu, XI. 9-10. 
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:a gift stinting one's servants, he makes himself a sinner, even though 
one may say that one would give whatever anyone begs for". The 
Apastamba Dharma Sütra actually attaches greater importance to the 
maintenance of menial dependants than that of even family members: 
“At his pleasure he may stint himself, his wife or his children, but by 
no means a slave who does his work.”* The recognition of indirect 
claims of slaves and servants to the householder’s property is signi- 
ficant, for it throws light on the evolving pattern of the formations of 
:complex relationships within and without the periphery of kinship 
bonds vis-a-vis property rights. 


Girt AND THE GROWTH OF PATRIARCHAL SYSTEM 


Wife and children as a category of gift-objects, although not too popu- 
Jar, still figure prominently enough in the contemporary texts to give 
rise to a lot of speculation regarding proprietary right of the donor 
„over them. From the Mahabharata we learn how king Sivi and a ruler 
of Kasi, by gifting away their sons to brahmanas attained undying 
‘fame; while king Mitrasaha by giving his favourite wife Madyanti to 
the high-souled Vasistha ascended to heaven.? The sacrifice involved 
in this kind of gift cannot be questioned but it is not very clear from 
our sources whether the objects of gifts, namely wife and children 
"themselves, were willing accessories to the gift and also whether the 
donor was acting within his legitimate proprietary right. 

Perhaps an answer to this may be sought in the changing pattern of 
human relationships formed at different stages of social development 
within the nexus of the patriarchal or joint family system. The refer- 
ences to the gift or sale of children* would indicate a strongly entren- 
ched patriarchal system for only a patriarch could wield such despotic 
authority over the property andthe persons of the members of his 
family. Significantly except for king Vessantara's gift of children 
recorded in the Jūtakas, the rest of the references suggesting patria 
„potestas, pertain to an earlier period when tribal influences appear to 
„have been still quite strong. The Rgveda refers to the story of Rjrasva 


1 Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 37.2-3. 
žĀpas. Dh. Sūt.,11.4.9-11. 

3 Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 137, tr. vol. XI, p. 280. 
“Ibid. 

+ Vessantara Jat., vol. VI, no. 547, p. 283. 
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who was deprived of his eyesight by his father for a minor offence.! 
From the Aitareya Bráhmana we learn how Sunahšepa was sold off 
by his father.* But since positive references to the gift of children are 
not forthcoming from the age of the Buddha it would not only restriet 
the practice to the Vedic period but also suggest the swiftly declining 
patriarchal character of the family during the post-Vedic period. Such 
an impression would be further strengthened by a reference contained 
in the Majjhima Nikàya, “Moreover, there is always strife going on 
between kings, between nobles, between brahmins, between house- 
‘holders, between father and son, between son and father, between 
"brother and brother, between brother and sister"? However, despite 
the negation of the principle of patria potestas, that patriarchal tradi- 
tions were not quite dead right up to the beginning of the Christian 
«era, would be apparent from Manu's declaration that a wife, a son 
and a slave have no property and that the wealth which they earn is 
acquired for him to whom they belong."* The Vasistha Dharma Sūtra 
also echoes the ancient tradition regarding the absolute power of 
parents over their children: “Man, produced from seed and uterine 
blood, springs from the father and the mother; (therefore) the parents 
"have power to give, to sell or to abandon him"? But even Vasistha 
"would not permit the gift of the only son: “But one should not give 
-nor accept an only son." Apastamba on the other hand considered it 
sinful to make a gift or sale of a son.” This growing disapprobation 
of the practice of making gift of children is especially evident from the 
later Smrti texts. Thus while Yājūavalkya* strictly forbids gifts of one's 
son or wife, Katyayana declares that though father has power over 
wife and son, he has not the power to sell or make a gift of his son.? 
In the Milindapaīiho also, doubts are expressed by Milinda about the 
propriety and soundness of king Vessantara's action in gifting his wife 
and children.™® It would show how the practice was looked upon as 


1RV., 1116.16; L117.17. 

? 4it. Br , 33, vide, P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., II, pt. I, p. 507. 

Maj. Nik., 11.121, 

* Manu, VIT1.416. 

š Vas. Dh. Sūt.,XV.1-3. 

*Ibid., XV.1-3. 

"pas. Dh. Sūt.,1I.VI.13.11. 

*Yaj. Smr., 11.125. 

9 Kat. Smr., Sutasya sutadārānām vasitvam tuanušāsane. Vikraya caiva dane ca 
vašitvam na sute pituh. 

?? Milinda., 1V.8.5. 
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unusual and was not quite palatable to the conscience of the society. 

Gradual withdrawal of father's proprietary right to gift or sell his. 
son perhaps reflects a considerable softening of family relationships- 
which were now governed more by moral and affection-based con- 
siderations. But to what extent it was also symptomatic of the decreas~ 
ing authority of the patriarch is difficult to tell in the absence of any 
positive evidence. However in the changed agricultural milieu of the 
post-Vedic times, excessively large landholdings, controlled by a single: 
patriarch may have become impractical. Consequently there might. 
have been a natural proliferation of smaller landholdings, which not. 
only rendered inheritance a serious and recurrent problem but also- 
inevitably led to greater recognition of male progeny's importance in 
a patrilineal family. Under the circumstances a son could hardly be- 
regarded as an object of gift. 

The growing importance of son an 
father's right of gift over him was perhaps also due to the evolving. 
concept of spiritual salvation. According to the belief gaining fast. 
popularity, moksa could not be attained without Sradha offerings 
made preferably by the son of the deceased. As P.V. Kane observes:. 
“The rigour of the father's power was lessened by other competing. 
considerations such as the ideas that the son was the father himself 
born again and that the son conferred great spiritual benefit on the 
souls of the father and his ancestors by the balls of rice offered im. 
sradha. So gradually the father's power over the son became. restrict- 
ed."! Manu seeks to emphasise the overreaching importance of sradha: 
offerings when he ordains that he who takes the inheritance must also- 
make funeral offerings.” 

Moreover, even from the scanty data pertaining to Vedic period, 
which vouches for the practice of gift of son, it would appear that. 
those exercising the right of gift over their children. were mostly 
drawn from the princely order. The fact is significant. It would. 
suggest that the patriarchal hold over family was strongest within the 
royal households. Perhaps this was a natural development since the: 
patriarchal tradition may have been vastly boosted and strengthened. 
not only by the institution of polygamy, more commonly practised. 


d the gradual repudiation of 


3p, V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., Il, pt. L p. 508. 
Manu, 1X.187. Vide, P.S.S., Aiyar, Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideas, 


Shivaji Singh, Evolution of the Smrti Law, p. 216. 
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by kings and chiefs, but also owing to the fact that patriarchal struc- 
fue UE was especially suited to protect large landed estates 
owne y princes, chiefs and royal families from fra; i 

to frequent partition. PCS 


HUsBAND's RIGHT OF GIFTMAKING AND STATUS OF WIFE 


The proposition that the right of property is basic to giftmaking-right 
may also prove true of the husband's right to gifthis wife. Signi- 
ficantly, references to the gift of wife and to that of son occur pm 
rarely in our sources, and even these pertain more to the GE 
period. Notices of the staking away of wife at a gambling match 
(though not too frequent) would by comparison appear to be far 
more numerous. In the Majjhima Nikaya we get reference to a game- 
ster, who by throwing the lowest possible cast with the dice, lost 
son, wifeand all his possessions. Similarly allusions to the sale of 
wife - not too plentiful either. Although statistically the data avail- 
able is rather scanty but even these stray recorded instances, which 
presuppose the husband's right to give away his wife, in ales gift or 
as a gambling stake would throw definite light not only on te con- 
cept of private property but also on the existing social ethos. 

The fact that references to the gift of wife although available for 
the Vedic period become conspicuously rare for the period under 
review is significant. It perhaps reflects a period of cultural transition 
when swift changes were overtaking almost all human institutions, 
especially those of property, family and marriage. A husband's os 
prietary right to gift his wife would be recognised only at that Wigs 
of social development when the society tends to view even the closest 
of kith and kin, namely wife and children, as items of property. In 
the Epics wife is very often mentioned along with propert; Thi 
naturally creates the impression that she too constituted one < "n 
possessions of her husband.* 

The recognition of husband's right to gift his wife, is apparently a 
characteristic ofa patriarchal society. It was perhaps the attem js at 
augmenting family’s patrilineal character through the pee f 
male authority, which was responsible for the husband bein Tes > 
tically invested with proprietary right over his wife. Thisis ue 


g Nik., CXXIX, Bala-Pandita Sūtta, III.170. 
"Mbh., Udyoga Parva, 37.17; Rama, Ayodhya Kanda, 34.47. 
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borne out by the theory underlying the status of the ksetraja: son, 
which regards wife as husband's property and according to which if 
a stranger sows in another's field, the fruit belongs to the owner of 
the land.* 

The husband's ostensible right to gift away his wife moreover 
suggests that the concept of marriage as an indissoluble bond Or 
sacrament bad still not taken firm roots. Once the institution of 
marriage acquires these traits it automatically tends to negate hus- 
band's right to give away his wife. That marriage had come to be 
regarded as sacred by post-Vedic times would be apparent from: 
Manu's assertion: “A wife is obtained from the gods; she is not 
received like cattle and gold in the market. She is obtainable only 
as the result of man’s meritorious acts done in his previous life and 
nototherwise."? The continued practice of gifting wife: therefore 
would have proved incompatible with this newly developed concept 
of marriage. Hence Manu very firmly maintains: "Neither by sale 
nor by repudiation isa wife released from her husband, such we 
know the law to be which the lord of creatures made of old."? Simi- 
larly Yajfiavalkya also strictly forbids the gift of wife under all 
circumstances: “Without detriment to one’s property everything may 
be given away except wife and son.”* 

The gift of wife, despite the degenerating position of women in 
general,” therefore became completely discredited by the post-Vedic, 
period. But even in the earlier period it was never extensively prac- 
tised. The actual exercise of this right by husband was more an ex- 
ception than the general rule. It is worth-noting that most of the 
recorded instances pertain to the princely order. It is quite likely that, 
the prevailing impression concerning husband's right to give away. 
his wife may have had its origin in the common practice of 
indiscriminately referring to all the members of the royal harem 
(sometimes numbering as many as 16,000)* as wives of the said kin, 
«or chieftain. That majority of them could not have enjoyed the status 


1P.S.S. Aiyar, Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, p. 41. 

? Manu, IX.95; IV.32. 

sIbid., IX.46. 

^yaj. Smr., 11.175. 

Indra, The Social Status of Women, p. 71. 

*Devraj Chanana, Slavery in Ancient India, p. 45. In the Tripitaka, a hare 
usually consists of 16,000 women. Among these 16,000, one distinguishes 70 
wives and the rest are called nataka-itthis. 
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of regular wives but held merely semi-slave status can scarcely be 
doubted. The kings’ right to dispose them of in whatever way 
they liked, therefore, must have been unquestioned. It may have 
been the exercise of this right which perhaps gave rise to the misleading 
impression that a husband wielded similar amount of proprietary 
right over his lawfully wedded wife also. The Pali literature, in fact, 
is quite explicit over this point. By referring to these harem inmates 
of doubtful legal status as nāfaka-itthis, it clearly seeks to dispel any 
remaining ambiguity about it.'Even in the Vedic age it was only 
confirmed gamblers or drunkards who could think of exercising such 
questionable proprietary right over their wives. 


GIFT OF DAUGHTER AND THE INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE 


From the numerous refereuces contained in contemporary texts, it 
would appear that the gift of daughter to rsis and sages was quite 
common. According to the Mahābhārata, Marutta by gifting his 
daughter in marriage to Aūgiras, Lomapada by giving his daughter 
Šāntā in marriage to Rsyarifiga and Bhagiratha by gifting his daugh- 
ter Hansī in marriage to Kautsa went to the eternal regions.* But 
despite the fact that the giving away of daughter is described asa 
gift with equal amount of spiritual merit accruing from it as from any 
other gift, it needs to be ascertained whether they can really be 
distinguished from the ordinary giving away of daughter in marriage 
(kanyādāna) and also how far they can actually be labelled as regular 
gifts? 

Most of our references specifically mention the gifting of daughter 
not as a chattel or slave but as a wife to the recipient. Evidently in 
such a gift the father transfers his proprietary right and responsibi- 
lity of looking after the daughter? to the donee, just as he would be 
required to relinquish this right in favour of the bridegroom ina for- 
mally arranged marriage. The social mores in a patriarchal society 
would always make it obligatory for the father to sooner or later give 
away his daughter in marriage.! Hence the only notable difference 
which may be detected between a duly arranged marriage and the 


1D. Chanana, op: cit., p. 45. 

*Mbh., Anugasana Parva, 137, tr. vol. XI, p. 280. 
? Manu, IX.3, pitāraksati kaumāre. 

Ibid., IX.4. 
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gift of daughter in marriage would be that whereas in the former the 
father will have full opportunity to exercise his discretion in favour 
of the most eligible suitor,' in the case of the latter, not only he 
would have no such option but also he would be giving her away 
more to show his regard and respect for the spiritual attainment and 
Jearning of the recipient. 4 i 

It is interesting to note that it was perhaps this very practice of 
gifting daughter to one's spiritual mentor or officiating priest which 
was later on formally validated and recognised by brahmanical law- 
givers as the daiva form of marriage. In the latter the bridegroom was. 
generally the officiating. priest to whom daughter was given in mar- 
riage partly as sacrificial fee? and partly in recognition of his high 
learning and spiritual merit. 2 

Whatever might have been the motive or mode of selecting the 
bridegroom, what characterises the gift of a daughter and undermines 
its aspect of pure gift was the fact that the daughter was always given 
within the institution of marriage. This naturally must have put the 
bridegroom under considerable social constraints. The gift 1 of the 
girl was inevitably accompanied with a set of responsibilities and 
duties which he now owed towards her. Hence unless a girl was given 
away outside the institution of marriage, a gift of daughter in marri- 
age may be treated as gift or dana only in a very restricted sense. 1 

The use of the term kanyādāna as a synonym for the marriage rite 


itself is, however, significant. It might reflect the implied aspect of gift , 


in marriage. The institution of marriage in fact, represents bilateral 
exchanges of women folk between different social groups. For 
example when a girl is given in marriage to the member of another 
clan or group, it automatically establishes one's claim to receive. simi- 
lar gifts of girls in return, or it may even be in answer to a similar 
gift already received. Marriage by exchange still exists amongst 
Barhais, Bhuiyas, Dharkars.* Hence the only important distinction 


"Manu, IX.88. To a distinguished handsome suitor of equal caste should a 
father give his daughter. Ibid., 1X.89. Even after puberty the father should not 
give her away until a qualified bridegroom has been found. 

? Baud. Dh. Sūt., 1.11.5. 

>R.H. Lowie, Social Organization, pp. 95-96. 

4E.A.H. Blunt, The Caste System of Northern India, p. 69. Barter was the 
original method of getting what one wanted and it is not, therefore, surprising to 
find that amongst primitive castes men even yet obtain wives by exchanging 
sisters or other kinswomen. The custom is called gurdwat or adlā badlā. 
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which may be drawn between an ordinary or normally arranged marri- 
age and a gift of daughter in marriage to a brábmana priest would be 
that whereas the latter would be a purely unilateral act expecting no 
return, the former would be marked more by its bilateral character. 


GIFT OF LAND AND THE STRENGTHENING OF PROPERTY RIGHIS 


The question of property right vis-a-vis deya would be found to be 
far more pronounced in the case of land. Land as gift-object is of 
perennial value and cannot be consumed in one's lifetime. It there- 
fore raises more complex issues of property ownership both for the 
donor and the donees, not only for their present generation but for 
alltimes to come. By gifting land, the donor besides denying his 
heirs the right of inheritance also creates problems of succession for 
the donee. 

Our sources reveal that land did not constitute a popular object of 
gift right up to the end of the third quarter of the first millennium 
B.C. Besides the well-known instance of the gift of Jetavana by 
Anathapindika to the Buddhist Samgha,! there are not many refer- 
ences to the gift of land, especially agricultural fields by non-princely 
donors. But during post-Mauryan period on the contrary, there is 
evidence of a sudden spurt in the practice of making land grants. 
Significantly, whereas in the earlier texts such as the Gautama 
Dharmasütra? gift is excluded from the list of lawful means of 
acquiring land, in later law-books* gift pointedly constitutes one of 
the important sources for the acquisition of land. None the less it is 
difficult to tell, how far the change perceptible in the attitude of the 
Dharmašāstra writers towards gift of land may be linked with the 
oscillating power of the family head. 

Comparative unpopularity of land as gift-object during the earlier 
period may be symptomatic of a strong patriarchal tradition. It 
fostered the belief that the whole property was owned by the father, 
and even all acquisitions made from time to time by members of the 
family were made for him. The idea finds an echo in Manu's declara- 
tion that wife, son and slaves have no property and that the wealth 


MV, 11.5.6; CV, VL4.8.10; Dh. Pada, Bk. 9, Story 4. 
*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., X.39. 
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which they earn is acquired for him to whom they belong.’ Within a 
patriarchal set-up and in the total absence of self-acquired and indi- 
vidually owned property, donation of land by junior members of the 
family would be therefore more or less inconceivable. 

But even later on, when trade and industrial crafts provided greater 
Scope for individual enterprise and began to figure along with land 
as important bases of wealth, the recognition given to individually 
owned property, especially in the form of land-holdings was still slow. 
in coming. This would be apparent from the fact that the practice of 
gifting land did not gain real momentum till the opening centuries of 
the Christian era.? It is evident also from the reluctance on the part 
of thelater Smrti writers to recognise the exclusive right of the 
acquirer over his property if it had been earned by virtue of some 
skill or learning acquired at family expense? It would appear that 
large families continued to own joint land-holdings. The individual's 
right and hold over it came to be only grudgingly acknowledged. 

In the case of the gift of land not only the interests of near 
kinsmen, slaves and servants, who were directly dependent on the 
income from that land, had to be considered but the goodwill and 
approval of even close neighbours and other co-residents of the village, 
whose interests could indirectly be affected, had to be also sought. 
Kautilya, duly recognises the neighbour's right to be consulted. He 
lays down that in case of sale of landed property first offer must be 
made to the neighbour. He even emphasises the need to obtainconsent 
of village elders for any transaction involving alienation of land.* 
Moreover, with the growing assertion of state's fiscal authority over 
private land-holdings as would be apparent from the Arthašāstra, it 
became absolutely essential for the donor to secure theformalpermis- 
sion of the king as well. 

Kinship obligations as well as the need to procure state approval 
and the consent of neighbours and village-head may have therefore 
considerably stalled the wider prevalence of the practice of land-grants 
by private landowners during Mauryan and post- Mauryan times. 


Manu, VIILA16. 

*Ref. to gift of fields are to be found in Junnar Bud. Cave Ins., Läd., nos. 
1158, 1162, 1164, 1165, 1166, Nasik Bud. Cave Ins., Lüd. nos. 1125, 1126, 1130, 
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RIGHT OF GIFTMAKING AND KING's OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


Compared to the number of contemporary notices of land-grants: 
made by common householders, the number of references available 
to the gift of land (both cultivated and waste) by princely donors is 
truly remarkable. Gift of land to brāhmaņas by kings is widely 
recommended by our lawmakers.' This development not only reflects. 
therapidly growing territorial base of the emergent monarchical 
states, but also vouches for the fast declining tribal influence and the 
increasing recognition of king's ownership of land. Full property 
right of the king over at least a portion of his territorial possessions: 
was steadily becoming augmented. This is proved by a reference 
contained in the Digha Nikāya. It mentions how a royal land-grant 
was made to brāhmaņa Sondanda of Campa, “a place teeming with 
life, with much grassland and woodlands and water and corn ona 
royal domain, granted to him by Seniya Bimbisāra as a royal fief with 
power over it, as if, he were the king." Brāhmaņa Canki according: 
to the Majjhima Nikaya also received a similar gift of land from king: 
Pasenādi of Kosala.* Similarly, while the Ramayana informs us how 
“a great monarch gave large portions of the earth in. charity to the 
officiating priests," from the Mahābhārata we learn that “hundreds. 
upon hundreds of brāhmaņas possessing wealth of kine lived upon. 
the lands that Yudhisthira had given them.”* The available data thus. 
strongly suggests the emergence of the King’s right over land by the 
post-Vedic period.* 

It may be recalled here that for the period up to c. 400 n.c. refer- 
ences to royal grants of villages are far more numerous than those 
to royal donations of agricultural land.” This was mainly because the 
gift of village did not entail the transfer of property right butonly the 


"Baud. Dh. Sit ,1V.79, Apast Dh. Sūt., 1.10.26.1, Mbh., Anvéüsana Parva, 
61.66; Vas. Dh. Sūt., XIL.3; Manu, IV.233; Vis. Smr., 3.77-81. 

*Dig. Nik., IV, Sonadanda Sutta, 1. 

* Maj. Nik., 11.164. 

*Rámá, Bala Kanda, 14. tr., p. 35. 

*Mbh., Sabha Parva, 47.5. 

"Supra, Royal Donors, p. 43. 

"Makhadeva Jāt., vol.1, no.9, p.31, ref. to gift of village to a barber; 
Mahaummagga Jāt., vol. VI, no. 546, refer to gift of 16 excellent villages; Junkā 
Jat., vol. LV, no. 456, p. 63; Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 106.25, ref. to gift of 10 
villages; Paras. Gr. Sut., 1.8.16; Dig. Nik., 11.2.6, ref. to gift of the village of 
Ukkatha by king Pasenādi. . 
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conferment of the right of revenue collection to the. donee. The 
king's right to gift the entire kingdom also does not seem to have 
gone unquestioned during the post-Vedic period. Despite several 
references available to the bountiful gifts of entire kingdoms sup- 
posedly made by semi-legendry rulers such as Bali, Amvarisa, Nimi, 
Dyūtimat,' still evidence of similar gifts made by rulers of established 
historicity is rather scarce. Even where such a reference is forthcom- 
ing, it invariably alludes just to the offer being made but never to the 
actual gifting of the entire kingdom.” Jaimini in the Pūrva-Mimārisā 
firmly refutes the kings right to gift his entire kingdom.? Even 
though Jaimini gives no explicit reason for making such a stipulation 
but the context in which he refers to it, leaves no doubt thata king 
could not gift his whole kingdom apparently because he wielded no. 
property right over it. It seems that the offer made by kingsto gift 
their entire kingdom to renowned sages and brāhmaņas was primarily 
a token gesture expressive of the donor's deep respect and humble 
regard for the donee rather than denoting the actual act of giftmaking 
itself. 

Even though no positive reference to gift of kingdom is forthcoming, 
a statistical analysis of our data definitely shows that majority of the 
land-grants belonging to post-Mauryan times were made by royal 
personages. It was thus the growing size of the crown land as well as 
the augmentation of state authority over private land-holdings which. 
seem to have enabled the state to make larger number of grants than 
those made by private individuals. 


1Mbh., Anugasana Parva, 147, tr., vol. XI, pp. 280-81, Milinda., IV.8.7. 

3Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 54 tr., vol. XI, p. 359. Once a ruler of ihe name of 
Anga desired to give away the whole earth as sacrificial present unto the 
brahmanas. At this the Earth became filled with anxiety. 

3 Pürva Mīmātnsā, V1.7.1-7. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Place of Dana in Economy 


GIFT-DISTRIBUTION IN THE EARLY VEDIC TRIBAL CONTEXT 


An analysis of the Rgveda shows that the subject of gift or liberality 
in some form or other constitutes its chief theme.' It led R.S. Sharma 
to suggest that the social fabric during Rgvedic period was “based on 
some kind of gift economy, respected by custom in the beginning and 
sanctioned by force at a later stage.” 

Dāna in the Rgveda is generally found to be connected with muni- 
ficent gifts made both by gods and tribal chiefs to the composers of 
the hymns? who at times also acted as sacrificial priests for their royal 
patrons. Although the exact meaning of dāna is never fully brought? 
out but a few features may be clearly distinguished. 

Ostentatious character of dina; Dana in the Vedic tribal context 
would be found to be made only by those who possessed vast resources 
in wealth—either in their position as gods or in their capacity as tribal 
leaders controlling tribal wealth. They made gifts because the wealth 
and property they held obliged them to give away at least part of their 
abundance.' As Gonda points out, what impelled them to make gifts 
was the widespread belief that "the majesty of a god ora king ought 
to be manifest, their power ought to overflow. They should bestow 
gifts, their prosperity should be visible."5 'Fhis would be apparent 
from the adjective commonly used for chiefs and princes in the 


"Forms of Property’, EHS, p. 100. 

*B.N. Datta, DHR, p. 85; J. Muir, Priests, p. 455. 

*Supra, Meaning of Dana, p. 13. 

*J, Gonda, ‘Gifts and Giving in the Rgveda, SS, vol. IV, p. 130. 

*Ibid., p. 131; Incidentally in the Rgveda dana was a special word which meant 


"the property worthy of being given to others, while damuna meant one who was 


inclined to charity. Vide, B.P. Rao, The Later Vedic Economy, pp. 51-52. 
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Rgveda, namely māghavan meaning generous givers.* Sociologists are 
generally agreed that the social value of wealth in a tribal order lies. 
essentially not in keeping it but in the opportunity it provides to give 
that accumulated wealth away or destroy it? Accordingly dana 
made by Vedic gods and royal princes was expected to win fame 
and prestipe for the donor. The rich praise lavished by the 
hymnodist priests, who were perhaps the most prominent category 
of recipients? would sufficiently testify to such an ostentatious. 
purpose of dāna. 

But in a tribal social order gaining prestige cannot be the only 
reason for tribal chiefs to make gifts. That dāna to some extent also- 
implied distribution of wealth which had been collected and brought. 
together either in the form of war booty? or tribute is apparent from 
the Rgvedic hymn in which Agni is compared to a noble and munifi- 
cent prince who gives away what he has won in battle? The fact that 
these gifts seem to have been made chiefly out of spoils of war is- 
significant. In a pastoral economy since agricultural and industrial. 
pursuits are not much in evidence, war involving communal effort 
constitutes the chief source of wealth.* Wealth which is thus acquired 
through war naturally becomes tribal property. The tribal chief who 
initially owns it is therefore morally bound to share it with the rest of 
the tribe.” In the Rgveda we come across the word draviņasah* which 
denotesa person who sits down to distribute wealth. S.A. Dange 
interprets dana chiefly in this sense. “The word dānam in the Rgveda 
means division generally. As such it had no significance of charity or 
favour in it"? Although it is difficult to fully subscribe to Dange's- 


1Supra, Meaning of Dana, p. 13. 

2:0, M.J. Herskovits, Cultural Anthropology, p. 164. 

*That gift distribution was not confined to the class of hymnodist priests alone: 
may be inferred according to R.S. Sharma from the repeated use of terms amsa 
and bhdga in the Rgveda, cf., "Conflict, Distribution and Differentiation’, Proc. 
IHC, 1977, p. 183. 

“RV, VLAT.22. 

*Ibid., III.13.3. 

*R.S. Sharma, ‘Conflict, Distribution and Differentiation’, Proc. IHC, p. 179. 

Significantly the epithet Sudara (liberal donor) was applied to Tvastar because- 
he distributed wealth among his worshippers, RV, VIIL.99.4; AV, XX.58.2. 

RV, 115.7. 

*8.A. Dange, India from Primitive Communism to Slavery, p. 93. 
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hypothesis,' yet the distributive role of dāna which is also underlined 
through its synonym dāti, at least in the early Rgvedic period cannot 
certainly be denied. Even references contained in the Epics* and the 
early Pāli texts suggest that distribution of gifts on a vast scale was 
undertaken at the time of royal sacrifices and other ceremonies such 
as consecration. But the practice would appear to have had limited 
prevalence and was more a survival of the Rgvedic tribal tradition.* 
With the extension of territorial state mechanism and the conseguent 
break up of the tribal order, eguitable distribution of communal 
wealth could not have long remained an important purpose served by 
the dāna making institution. Dāna could serve the purpose of wealth 
distribution only within a limited social framework namely that ofa 
small tribal society free from all economic complexities and dispari- 
ties. These conditions in their totality ceased to exist from Rgvedic 
period onwards, although small tribal belts existed throughout, where- 
in giftmaking may have continued to serve the purpose of wealth dis- 
tribution. In general not only social-disparities manifested themselves 
in the form of hierarchical varņa gradations but a complex economy 
also developed due to various technological advancements which 
rendered the question of distribution of communal wealth non-rele- 
vant. As such, even though wealth distribution may be regarded as one 
of the important ends served by giftmaking under special economic 
circumstances, yet by and large in the post-Vedic material milieu 
distribution of communal wealth does not seem to be the primary or 
even a secondary purpose served by the institution of dāna. 


?Dange's contention is based on the hypothetical assumption of a perfect 
commune and an equal distribution of communal wealth. This is not substantiat- 
ed by sufficient evidence. On the contrary the Rgveda affirms the presence cf some 
sort of private ownership at least of moveable property and also tbe due emer- 
gence of rich and poor classes by later Rgvedic times. RV, L162; 1V.41.10; B.N. 
Datta, DHR, p. 70; C. Chakraborty, Common Life in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda, 
p.21. 

*Supra, Meaning of Dana, p. 13. 

Rama, Bala Kanda, 71, tr., p. 135, O king, now be pleased to inaugurate the 
traditional distribution of kine in charity. Mbh., Sabhā Parva, 11.56. And all the 
kings of the earth brought at his (Harishchandra's) command, wealth unto that 
sacrifice. All of them consented to become distributors of food and gifts unto the: 
brāhmaņas that were fed on the occasion, Mbh., Santi Parva, 29.56; Romila. 
Thapar, 'Some Aspects', ABORI, 1978, p. 1005. 

4Supra, Royal Donors, p.43... 
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FORM OF EXCHANGE 


Mauss’ suggestion that giftmaking was an important mode of goods 
exchange may somewhat hold good for the later Vedic economy. The 
concept perhaps finds an echo in the assertion, *dehi me dadāmi te, ni 
me dehi ni te dadhe'.! But as pointed out by Mauss himself, gift ex- 
change like gift distribution calls for certain essential preconditions. 
For example its functional value may exist only in a pre-monetary 
if not exactly in a pre-market economy. To serve the purpose of ex- 
change giftmaking must be bilateral, and also must take placebetween 
people specialising in the manufacture of different goods and whose 
-economic status is more or less at par with one another.* 

Whereas on the one hand the presence of metallic currency in the 
Vedic period is definitely not attested by archaeology, a few instances 
-of bilateral exchange of gifts by princes and chiefs are recorded in the 
Epics. We learn from the Mahabharata how on the occasion of the 
Rājasūya sacrifice performed by Yudhisthira, rare and opulent objects 
"were brought as gifts by his close and distant princely neighbours.* 
"These gifts, however, were returned many times over by Yudhisthira. 
"The account not only brings out the bilateral character of the sacri- 
ficial gifts but we may also see in it shades of the institution of potlatch 
involving ostentatious wealth display through gift distribution. 

It is interesting to note in this context that some kind of linkage is 
evident between the popular gift-items and the dominant media of ex- 
change in vogue, especially during the early half of the first millennia 
B.C. when developed metallic currency still did not exist on an exten- 
‘sive scale. Thus the Vedic literature as well as early portions of the 
Epics are explicit how cattle, especially cow which figured as the most 
popular gift-item also served as the chief standard of value at this 
time. Similarly another popular gift-article, namely animal skins 
"would also appear on the testimony of Panini‘ to have served as one 
-of the popular media of exchange. The reference contained in the 
Mahābhāsya to the purchase of a sheep for two or three kāmbalya 
measures of wool would also point to the use of articles such as cover- 
lets and goatskins as standard of value. Animal hide appears as a 


"Tai, Sam., 1.8.4.1. 

?Mauss, The Gift, p. 45. 

*Mbh., Sabha Parva, p. 48. 

*44., 11.37. 

*Md. Aquique, Economic History of Mithila, p. 157. 
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suitable medium of exchange among nomadic hunting tribes,! traces 
of whose activities are found in the Epics. According to a passage of 
the Mahabharata: “I also beheld there numberless chiefs of the Kirātas 
armed with cruel weapons and over engaged in cruel deeds, eating of 
fruits and roots and attired in skins."? As acknowledged by numisma- 
tists, perhaps it was the fact of social development “being not uniform: 
among all communities and in all localities"? which accounted for the- 
means of exchange varying even at one given time. Hence the possibi- 
lity cannot be entirely ruled out that animal skins besides being popu- 
lar gift-items, also served as standard units of value within certain: 
tribal pockets, during the period reflected by the Epics and the works. 
of Panini and Patafijali. 

That the corresponding similarity evident during the earlier period! 
between popular gift-objects and the prevailing media of exchange was. 
no chance coincidence would be amply clear from similar identity 
traceable during the subsequent period. Our sources reveal that during 
the post-Vedic period with agrarian economy already well established, 
the value of cattle as medium of exchange was seriously affected. In 
the new agricultural set-up cow as the standard unit of value was soon 
replaced by another popular media of exchange, namely grain. Thus 
one of the Jātaka stories refers to rice being used as money.'If we 
accept Md. Aquique's theory that dhanya was used as medium of ex- 
change? on a large scale by the community, then it is significant how 
grain simultaneously also constituted a popular gift-item as is borne 
out by the contemporary texts.* 

The institution of giftmaking therefore, atleast during the Vedic 
period would seem to have served to some extent the same purpose- 
which was fulfilled by an incipient non-metal or metal currency under 
a regular market system. Such an assumption alone can account for 
the unusual phenomenon of most popular gift-items being generally 
identical with the prevailing media of exchange. 

But in the post-Vedic period, dana not only became confined to- 


15.K. Maity, ‘Currency and Exchange in Ancient India’, EIC, p. 11. 

2Mbh., Sabha Parva, 48.8. 

®Upendra Thakur, "The First Coins: A Study in Evolution and Growth’, EIC, 
p.2p 

*Taņdulanāli Jat., vol. I, no. 5, p. 22. 

*Md. Aquique, op. cit., p. 168. 

*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XIX.16; XVIL3; Vas. Dh. Sūt., XIV.123; Mbh., Anuéasana 
Parva, 62, Annadana prasafisa. 
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parties holding unequal economic and ritual status but also became 
unilateral. Religious beneficiaries such as brahmanas and members of 
ascetic orders could not be expected to reciprocate these gifts in equal 
measure. The already existing money market must have further reduc- 
ed the necessity for the institution of dana to serve the purpose of 
goods exchange at this time. R. Thapar while conceding that in such 
an ethos gift-exchange made little sense, goes on to suggest that 
although the notion of exchange remained central, but in return for 
tangible wealth the donor now acquired merit) However, such ex- 
«change can hardly be regarded bilateral in strictly materia] terms. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN A STRATIFIED SOCIETY 


With the beginning of impersonal money market, distribution of tribal 
wealth or bilateral exchange could no longer remain the chief purpose 
of the giftmaking institution. Dana by c. 600 p.c. appears to have 
increasingly formed an important part of the new emergent economic 
order which was marked by remarkable technological growth,” surplus. 
production and a widening gap between the producers and the con- 
sumers. Between the producer and the consumer now stood a new 
class, the organisers of production and distribution.* 

The Jatter comprised ruling ksatriyas and trading merchants. While 
transmitting commodity goods from peasants and artisanal manufac- 
turers to the consumers they also managed to appropriate largesurplus 
by way of compulsory taxes,* or in the shape of wide margins of profit.® 
This resulted in much capital becoming permanently blocked, especially 
Since the spirit of commercial enterprise was still not so strong as to 
induce wealth-owners to disregard commercial hazards and re-invest. 
their wealth in risky though lucrative business ventures, which could 
keep social wealth in circulation. Our data is full of notices of wealth 


1R. Thapar, AISH, p. 117. 

*Ibid., p. 115. 

?Vibha Tripathi, The Painted Grey Ware, p. 102. 

A. Ghosh, CEHI, p. 25; Melville Herskovits, Cultural Anthropology, p. 163. 

*Mahà Sudassana Sutta, The Great King of Glory 6.4, SBE, p.264. I have 
«enough wealth, my friends, laid up for myself, the produce of righteous taxation. 
‘Bhaskar Chaterjee, ‘Religion and Polity in Kugana Age', JIH, LIV, 1976, 
P. 315. 1 
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being hidden underground in large pitchers and jars! a practice which 
is still not quite obsolete. To prevent this capital from going out of 
circulation the institution of dana appears to have served as a means 
which proved sufficiently effective, An indirect allusion to dàna form- 
ing an important link in the circular distribution of wealth is forth- 
coming from the hypothetical question posed in the Milindapaiho: 
“Suppose some monarch were to raise from subjects a righteous tax, 
and then by the issue of a command were to bestow there out a gift.” 
That dāna very often constituted a direct circular process becomes 
evident from the Majjhima Nikāya: *Moreover Udena, the king of the 
Anga country, gives me a regular daily allowance out of which I will 
give you a regular allowance"? 

Our lawgivers prescribed the practice of dāna as a compulsory 
virtue for all those possessing wealth, especially the king. While 
"Gautama? recommended stern action to be taken againstthose who 
persisted with non-giving, Manu clearly stipulates: "He may take it 
by force or fraud from one who always takes but never gives and 
who refuses to give it."? At another place Manu states" Ifa man 
possessing hundred cows kindles not the sacred fire, or one possess- 
ing a thousand cows drinks not the Soma juice, a (sacrificer) may 
unhesitatingly take away (what he requires) from the house of those 
two.”* That the hoarding of wealth was a widespread evil at this 


1! Manu, VIII.37, A learned brahmana having found treasure buried by his 
forefathers, shall take it wholly; as he is the master of everything. Jarudapana 
Jüt., vol. II, no. 256, p. 205. Some merchants wanting water dug the ground in 
an old well and there a treasure found. Nanda Jat., vol. I, 39, p. 98. 

* Milinda., IV .8.4. 

*Maj. Nik., XCIV. Ghotamukha Sutta, II.163, 

*Šrīmadbhagavata, VI1.19. A man who has sufficient subsistence has to make 
gifts. Vide R.L. Soni, ‘Aspects of Dana’, MB, LXV, p. 466. 

5Mbh., Santi Parva, 137.96. Having realised one-sixth as revenue, utilise it as 
gift. That king is a thief who does not properly protect the subjects Mbh., 
Āšramavāsika Parva, 12.17. A king should bestow what has been gained on 
worthy persons. Mbh., Udyoga Parva, 38.24; Walpola Rahula, "According to 
Buddha the first of the ten duties of the king (dasarājadharma) is liberality, 
generosity, charity (dāna). The ruler should not have craving and attachment to 
Wealth and property but should give it away for the welfare of the people," 
What the Buddha Taught, p. 85. 

*Gaut. Dh. Süt., 18.24.27. 

"Manu, XI.13. 

*Ibid., XI.14. 
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time would be evident from a number of Jātaka stories) ln one of 
the Jātakas we get the following account of the wealth of miser Illisa, 
“Not so much as the tiniest drop of oil that a blade of grass will take 
up, did he either give away or consume for his own enjoyment. So he 
made no use of his wealth either for his family or for sages and. 
brahmanas; it remained unenjoyed like a pool haunted by demons.”* 
That giftmaking was popularly considered a corrective to the evil of 
hoarding’ and was in fact, regarded as its exact antithesis would be: 
evident from the conduct of the same miser who reportedly burnt: 
down his almonry and after driving away the poor with blows from 
his gates, started hoarding his wealth.* Accumulation of wealth was- 
therefore decried not only by the Dharmašāstra writers? but also as a. 
matter of state policy. Thus we hear Ašoka Maurya advocating. 
apbhāņdata or non-accumulation as a necessary virtue. According to 
an ancient verse guoted by R. Shamashastry, “Wealth has four kins- 
men claimants (i) charity, (ii) fire, (iii) the king, and (iv) the thief; at 
the disregard shown to the eldest of them the three remaining brothers. 
will be enraged.”” Manu’s dictum regarding wealth accumulation is, 
clear: “He may either possess enough to filla granary ora store or 
he may collect what suffices for three days or make no provision for 
the morrow."? In the Buddhist canonical texts niggardliness is des- 
cribed as leading to continued suffering in the world of petas.* Thus. 
one of the petas is heard accounting for his present suffering: 
*"Unbelieving and miserly was I, avaricious and abusive, I used to: 
restrain many of those who were charitable and were active."? 

From the contemporary sources We learn how wealthy sefthis and. 
merchants out of their religious zeal combined with their wish to earn. 


1M.M. Singh, "The Dhamma of Jātakas', JBRS, 1976, p. 47. 

Illēsa Jāt., vol. I, no. 78. p. 195. 

>HD., Suhradabheda, 11; Mitralābha, 61-62; 157-161; 168. 

4Iltīsa Jāt., vol. 1, no. 78, p. 196. 

Manu, 1V.7. 

*A&oka's R.E. III. S£, vol. 1, Bk. I, no. 8, p. 19. — el. 

7R. Shamashastry, ‘Economical Philosophy of Ancient Indians’, 
1930-31, p. 36. 


SManu, IV.7. 
PV, The Master Weaver, 1.93; The story of the elephant, LII; The story of 


Dhanapāla, 11.7.6. To such an extent was I the owner of great wealth, but I did 
not like to give. When I took meals, I locked my door so that the beggars should 


not see me. 
Jofbid., 11.7.7. 


ABORI, XII, 
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merit and fame vied with one another in lavishing on religious orders 
as well as on the infirm and destitute, much wealth which otherwise 
might have remained blocked in their coffers. The Dhammapada 
contains a reference to a merchant, who invited a congregation of 
monks to be his guests and gave them alms for seven days.! Similarly 
according to the Cullavagga, the seļthi of Rājagaha dedicated sixty 
dwelling places to the use of the Sarīgha.* The list of donors avail- 
able from the contemporary Jaina and Buddhist donative records 
also shows that as against the unpretentious producers, it was those 
belonging to the organiser class who figured as the chief category of 
donors.* 

Levelling mechanism: The growing power and machinations of the 
class of organisers was likely to lead towards steady polarization of 
wealth in society. The institution of dàna to some extent proved 
instrumental in diffusing a social crisis which may have otherwise 
resulted from such an economic development. Emphasising the danger 
issuing out of extreme economic disparities, one of the suttas of the 
Digha Nikāya states that poverty (daladdiya) is the cause of immora- 
lity and of crimes such as theft, falsehood, violence etc.* Redistribu- 
tion, in fact, need not be understood in the limited sense of distribu- 
tion of tribal wealth alone, for even in the context ofa class society 
with a developed market apparatus, as would be found to exist during 
the period under study, giftmaking may still serve asan instrument 
for the re-distribution of social wealth. As pointed out by N.K. Bose: 
“Tf the class differences brought about a growing inequality of income, 
as they were likely to do, the evils of increasing polarization could be 
offset by the custom of conspicuous expenditure. Any one who spent 
lavishly in beneficient acts, or even in sheer exhibitionism, was applau- 
ded more than one who hoarded. A practice was like-wise built up in 
connection with birth, marriage, and funerary ceremonies in which 
even the poorest householder had to make gifts to priests, even by 
incurring debts, the more approbation one received. Such distribution 


? Dh. Pada, Bk, 20, Story 10. 

*CV., VI.LA: Visayha Jāt., vol. III, no. 340, p.85; Paicatantra, tr. Edgerton, 
p. 148. 

3B.N. Datta, DHR, p. 234. Scanning the epigraphic records we do not find the 
lowerorders mentioned in them. It is only the gifis of the merchant class 
(éresthin) and rarely poor middle class that are mentioned in the inscriptions. 

‘pig, Nik., XXVII. Cekkavattisihanada. 

5N.K. Bose, ‘Class and Caste’, MI, XI, 1965, p. 272. 
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can scarcely be expected to be either equitable or comprehensive, i.e. 
covering all the multitudinous segments of society. Nevertheless by 
preventing or at least lessening the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few viz. the landed gahapatis, the khattiya nobility and the 
commercial entrepreneurs or the setihis and channelising it towards 
those who otherwise possessed no means by which they could lay 
claim to a share in the social wealth adequate for their survival, such 
giftmaking may be regarded to have performed a distinct distributive 
function. During the period under study its benefits, however, remain- 
ed confined mainly to sections which rendered religious and ideolo- 
gical services. 

Hence no matter how views may differ! as to the degree to which 
removal of economic disparity might actually be achieved through the 
institution of charity, it can hardly be gainsaid that prevention of 
maldistribution of social wealth was an important economic function 
which the institution of dana performed in the post-Vedic material 
milieu. 


EFFECT OF GIFT-ECONOMY ON AGRICULTURE, CRAFT PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE 


The institution of dana created an alternate form of subsistence for 
the religious mendicants, which induced a fairly large number of 
people to give up the task of actual production and instead take to 
alms-seeking or living on goods produced by others. In the Therigatha 
the recluse’s life is thus denounced; “Not fain to work are they, the 
lazy crew. They make their living off what others give.”* According 
to the Jaina text Sütrakrtanga: Common people say that men be- 
come monks because they will not work." Similarly in the Theragāthā 
a field labour about to adopt the monkish mode of life is thus heard 
exclaiming, *Well rid am I from these three crooked tasks and 
tools, rid of my reaping with your sickles, rid of my trudging after 
ploughs.’ That gifts made in large quantity directly encouraged an 


1Robert Bremner,‘Modern Attitudes towards Charity and Relief’, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, vol. I, p. 37, Abolishing poverty has never been 
the function of charity and it may be questioned whether even the alleviation of 
misery has been primary object of discriminating philanthropy. 

*Therīgāthā, LXVII, Rohini, 

*Sūtrakrtāiga, 1.3.1. 

*Theragāthā, Canto I, pt. V-XVIII. 
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indolent mode of life would be evident from the following remark of 
a countryman, who had received rich gifts, “What you have done for 
me this day will enable me to live without doing another stroke of 
work."i U 

Asa result of increasing mendicancy there may have been a consi- 
derable decline in the number of people engaged in active produc- 
tion, and also a corresponding increase in the economic burden 
which the rest of the producers had to bear. Thus the Vinaya records 
how a “potter making many bowls for the monks, could not make 
other goods for sale, and he could not keep himself going and his 
wife and children suffered."? It was hence both to dissuade people 
from giving up the more productive mode of life as well as to lessen 
the pressure of extra demands on the producers, that Kautilya pres- 
cribed a fine for all those who either renounced home to become 
ascetics without providing fortheir sons and wives or those who 
induced a woman to renounce home.* He also forbade ascetic sects 
other than the forest hermits from settling in the countryside.” 
Perhaps the same consideration led Jaina leaders also to stipulate 
thatalms were notto be sought by the monks in newly occupied 
villages (gama), settlements (sannivesa) and habitations (niveša).* 

The adoption of mendicants’ life and excessive giftmaking are often 
described as being detrimental to both craft-production and trade. 
According to the Khadirānga Jātaka, due to his preoccupation 
with giftmaking, Anāthapiņdika the merchant "engaged in no traffic 
and undertook no business. So that his incomings diminished and his 
estate grew less and less."" From the Mahavagga too we learn ofa 
brāhmaņa who for two months continuously followed the fraternity 
of bhikkhus with the Buddha at its head in the hope of making a 
meal for them, so that many of his household affairs suffered badly. 
Widespread practice of dana therefore, must have considerably affec- 
ted production by alienating a fairly large social group from the task 
of production. 


Ullisa Jāt., vol. I, no. 78, p. 199. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Reclamation of virgin land: Agricultural fields right up to the time 
of the Buddha were still too scarce and constituted joint holdings of 
large families and clans, This would be evident from the total absence 
of any contemporary reference to sale or purchase of land, except the 
solitary instance of Jetavana by the householder Anāthapiņdika.! The 
paucity of arable land suggested by such negative evidence may be 
attributed to the incipient iron technology as well as the heavy labour 
required for the clearance of thick forests, The latter task would have 
been achieved only by those who possessed adeguate material resour- 
ces and also wielded sufficient authority and social influence as to be 
able to coerce and muster enough labour for the job. Under the cir- 
cumstances only ruling chieftains and their priestly collaborators, 
Owning wealth acguired through gifts, would seem to have been really 
equipped to undertake the reclamātion of Virgin land. 

The significance of village-grants made in fairly large numbers 
during the centuries preceding the Christian era,” can be understood 
only when we consider them in the light of the threefold gain which 
accrued from them to the beneficiaries and which apparently must 
have met the requirements for bringing forest land under cultivation, 
The gift of villages actually won for the donee the tight to village 
revenue, which naturally served to furnish necessary means for under- 
taking land reclamation. It gave them ownership over forest and 
marsh land? falling within village boundaries which therefore could be 
turned into rich propositions in the form of agricultural fields. It also 
gave to the donee authority and influence over village residents, 
so as to place him. in a position in which he could succeed in 
exploiting the labour and services of local populace in getting these 
forest areas cleared. 

It is not at all surprising that during the age of the Buddha and 
even later, instead of getting many notices of land-grants we get more 
frequent references to kings making gifts of slaves, cattle and precious. 
metals to the bráhmanas. In the Mahāummagga Jātaka king Culani 
is described as gifting thousand nikkhas of gold, eighty villages in 
Kasi, four hundred slaves and a hundred wives," Not only the gift 
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of villages and land but also of other forms of wealth such as slaves, 
cattle etc. during the second half of the first millennium B.C. would 
have furnished the requisite means for pushing forward the frontiers 
of settled areas and bringing more land under active cultivation.! 

Provision of irrigational facilities: Agricultural production may have 
also been somewhat boosted by the provision of irrigational facilities 
through religious benefactions in the shape of construction of wells and 
tanks. However, the strong possibility that the latter were prima- 
rily meant to provide water for drinking and bathing purposes 
annot be totally overlooked. But, if the water was being used for 
irrigation also, then the significance of such endowments in the con- 
text of a fast expanding agrarian economy cannot be Overemphasised, 
especially when we bear in mind the fact that provision of irrigational 
facilities on an extensive scale never seem to have constituted a part 
of the essential duties of the state? except during the Mauryan inter- 
regnum.” 

Gift of cultivated land: Gift of cultivated land during the post- 
Mauryan period, however, could not have stepped up agricultural 
production. This would be apparent from Manu's injunction to the 
donee, in order to dissuade him from accepting cultivated fields: “The 
acceptance of an untilled field is less blamable than that of a tilled 
one." The gift of arable land by the king would have led to the 
permanentalienation of that much of crown land as well as the 
income derived from it. It would have also entailed the added risk of 
the land being left waste for sometime. In the case of the gift of 
crown land it would, moreover, have relegated the actual tiller of the 
soil to a more servile position, by placing him under the immediate 
control of the landlord.* Similarly the gift of agricultural fields by 
private donors, unless the land had been lying fallow for quite some- 
time and was brought under cultivation by the donee, would not have 
otherwise affected the produce of the land in any significant manner. 

That the growing popularity of the practice of making gift of agri- 
cultural fields in the period subsequent to that under study might 


^R. Nandi, "Land Grant, Colonization and Food Production’, Proc. IHC, p. 
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have resulted in the fragmentation of cultivated land! can be known 
only from an analysis of the data pertaining to that period. 


CRAFT PRODUCTION 


Our data reveals a vast conglomeration of industrial crafts flourish- 
ing from the time of the Buddha." As noted above? mostly crafts. 
dealing with products that were also popular as gift-objects gained 
greater prominence and ascendency in the field of production. Thus 
as compared to other craft-goods it was chiefly popular gift-items 
such as clothing, wooden articles,’ utensils made of both pottery and 
metal, ivory? and stone artefacts, ornaments, medicinal drugs and 
aromatics which figure more prominently amongst the list of com- 
modity goods found in literature. Notices of craftsmen donors sug- 
gest that those dealing in the above-mentioned commodity goods 
apparently enjoyed a better economic status tobe in a position to 
figure more frequently in the donors’ list. To explain sucha pheno- 
menon we may either assume that commodities produced by them 
were already in so much common use that they automatically gained 
greater popularity as gift-items or else it was the growing demand for 
these goods for the purpose of giftmaking which provided the neces- 
sary fillip to the connected crafts. 

In order to determine the relative validity of the two suggestions 
we may examine those finished products which were generally popular 
as deya. The deya items can be divided into three distinct categories. 
These were items of common-day use, luxury articles and objects 
carrying special ritual significance. The third category would include 
alms-bowl or monks’ robes which were either exclusively meant 
for the purpose of gift or without which gifts made on special ritual 
occasions such as marriage or funeral ceremony might have been 


deemed incomplete. 
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Production of commodity goods of everyday use: As regards the 
first category, it is certain that common articles already wielding an 
extensive market automatically came to be considered fit objects for 
giftmaking. This would be specially evident from the Vinaya rules 
enunciated expresslyto incorporate various items of common use 
amóngst the list of articles which monks were permitted to receive 
in alms. Since gifts of this category mostly constituted articles of 
basic subsistence, the minimal demand for them, unless there was an 
inordinate increase in the population itself, would more or less have 
remained constant. Even the maximum demand for them could not 
be expected to vary very much. Accordingly growing demand for 
these articles for the purpose of giftmaking may not have boosted 
production. 

Production of luxury goods: The same, of course, cannot be main- 
tained of the other two categorises of gift-items. The demand for 
luxury goods on account of their non-essential nature could fluctuate 
greatly. It was also likely to be conditioned by the volume of the 
surplus wealth as well as the size of the class possessing it. If this 
demand for luxury goods also covered the additional requirements 
for giftmaking then the production in keeping with the extra 
demand was most liableto go up. Numerous references to opulent 
gifts made in excessive quantity by princely chieftains and mercbants 
suggest that the institution of dāna by creating an additional demand 
for these goods may have stepped up both their production and trade, 
since luxury articles being necessarily scarce goods would need to be 
specially manufactured. Raw material for them would also have to be 
brought over long distances. We learn from the Cullavagga how the 
Sarigha at one time had received a kakkhali rug and a kolaka cloth.* 
The same text also tells us how a setthi of Rajagaha acquired a block 
of the most precious sandalwood, out of which he hadan alms-bowl 
fashioned for the purpose of gift.? In the Dhammapada we get refer- 
ence to a monastery owning vessels of solid beaten gold which had 
been made by the command of Visakha." Similarly in the Therīgāthā 
Mettikà is described as offering a ‘jewelled girdle and Sumanā is 
said to have presented much treasure in carpets and shawls to the 
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Samgha. From the Dhammapada we hear of a certain house- 
holder presenting a perfumed yellow robe worth a 100,000 pieces of 
money. That most of these articles were specially made to order 
would be apparent from the instances recorded in the Vinaya of 
monks themselves approaching and issuing instructions to the silk- 
makers (kosiya-kāraka) entrusted with the task of making these gift- 
articles by the donors.? Similarly from most of the above references, 
especially those to kakkhali rug and alms-bowl made of rare quality 
sandalwood, it is evident that the raw material for them could not 
have been procured so easily or even locally, and hence their gift may 
have provided an additional stimulus to trade in those commodities, 
The reference contained in the Sivi Jātaka to the gift of an outer 
robe of the Sivi country, worth a thousand pieces of money would 
confirm such a belief.* 

Ritual articles: The significance of the gift of ritual objects vis-a- 
vis economic production can be appreciated if we bear in mind that. 
most of them were produced solely for the purpose of giftmaking. 
We may further note that the gift of these articles very often consti- 
tutes an integral part of a particular ritual, with the result that the 
demand for them remains perpetual, sometimes even regardless of the 
changes overtaking material culture.” 

That the gift of some of these ritual objects gave rise to certain new 
specialised crafts can hardly be doubted. As a very good example of 
this, we may cite the case of the cloak-makers (pravarika)* who per- 
haps dealt in making the kind of robes which the monks used. The 
Pāli texts very often refer to the gift of four priceless objects to the 
Buddha, namely, a white parasol,a couch whereon to rest, a stand 
and a stool for the feet." To be thus described as priceless, these 
Objects must be regarded as having been specially designed by master 
craftsmen excelling at their job. That specialised skill went into the 
making of some of these objects would be sufficiently apparent from 
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the following description of how a perfumed chamber meant as a gift 
for the Buddha was caused to be constructed by a lay devotee, “He 
caused one block of wood to be inlaid with gold, another with silver, 
another with gems and proceeding in this manner he erected a per- 
fumed chamber."* Among other very popular items of gift which also 
may be treated within the category of ritual objects and which too 
appear to have given a special boost to the connected crafts may be 
mentioned stone images, incense, perfumes and garlands. The increase 
in the manufacture of perfumes and drugs in the post-Mauryan period 
may be evident from the repeated mention of gandhikas as donors in 
the contemporary sources. As R.S. Sharma points out, "at a later 
stage the term gandhika became so generalas to denote all kinds of 
shopkeepers.”* Even the construction of vihdras and caityas exclusively 
for the purpose of gift would seem to have provided a gainful living 
to a fairly large group of architects and sculptors. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Made available capital for commercial enterprise: Besides aiding 
the process of distribution and circulation of wealth the institution 
of dana appears to have considerably facilitated trade by making 
available capital for commercial enterprise. As seen above, one of 
the purposes served by dana in the form of an obligatory religious 
duty, was to check the wealth-hoarding tendency on the part of 
the wealthy and bring back into circulation some of the capital 
which might have remained dead for all commercial purposes. As our 
sources reveal, money was not always gainfully invested in trade even 
by rich merchants themselves. The Saccamkira Jataka records how a 
rich merchant died leaving forty crores buried in the river bed.* On 
the other hand numerous references show how giftmaking led to the 
utilisation of much hoarded wealth for more useful purposes. Thus 
according to the Vimānavattha, Višākhā donated her ornaments worth 
109,000 crores in order to build a monastery for the Sarigha,* while 
-another instance of jewels worth ten thousand pieces of money being 
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spent on building an assembly hall is recorded in the Dhammapada. 
These instances may be regarded as remarkable examples of infecund 
wealth being converted into liquid capital. That giftmaking atleast 
partly prevented some of the wealth from being buried under- 
ground would be evident from the following reflection of a person 
who, according to a Jātaka story, had chanced upon a new treasure 
trove: "I will have so much to live on, so much to bury as a 
treasure, so much to trade with and so much for charity and good 
works.’ The reference contained in the Dhammapada to a treasurer 
who spent eighty crores of treasure solely on the Samgha, would 
similarly vouch for the giftmaking institution letting flow some 
of the accumulated wealth. So when we consider the presence- 
of rich seifhis and gahapatis owning eighty kotis of wealth* and 
showering some of it on religious beneficiaries, together with evidence 
of brahmanas figuring mostly as donee and yet investing money in 
trade or even lending it on interest, the conviction grows that dina 
might have been somewhat instrumental in reclaiming boarded wealth 
and putting it to more purposeful uses. 

Nevertheless, the institution of dana may be regarded as a means 
of releasing accumulated wealth only with due reservations, for our- 
data also abounds with references to religious beneficiaries, who had 
themselves begun hoarding wealth. This is known to be especially 
true of the Buddhist Samgha in the centuries following the Christian 
era. That the evil already existed in Kautilya’s time would be evident. 
from his advice to the king to forcibly confiscate the accumu- 
lated wealth of heretical corporations and other religious shrines.* 
Though not very extensive evidence is forthcoming for the period 
up to A.D. 300, it cannot be doubted that the institution led to the 
accumulation of large sums of money with religious institutions- 
during the post-Gupta period. It was, in fact, this accumulated wealth 
of the Buddhist monasteries and Hindu temples which subsequently 
not only whetted the lust of alien conquerors, but must have also- 
proved detrimental to trade, for it would have necessarily meant the- 
withholding of that much capital from active circulation. 

A scrutiny of our data however suggests that the institution may- 
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have made available capital for purposes of trade and commerce in 
other ways also. Thus it was the post-Mauryan practice of investing 
money with trade and craft-guilds and allotting only the regular 
interest that was drawn from it for the maintenance of charitable 
and religious institutions, which not only kept liquid capital from 
going out of circulation but also furnished ready capital to the 
guild with which that sum was deposited. Thus we learn from the 
Mathura stone inscription of Huviska how a perpetual endowment 
of 550 purāņas was made by the lord of Kharasalera, with the 
flour-makers’ guild. The record carries specific instructions. Only 
out of what was drawn every month by way of interest from it, 
hundred brahmanas were to be fed daily in the open hall.! It is evident 
from the text of the record that the donor, instead of wanting to use 
up the capital to provide for the beneficiary, preferred to invest it in 
such a manner so that it could constitute a source of regular and last- 
ing income for the donee. Similarly from the Nasik Buddhist cave 
inscription we learn how out of a total sum of 3000 kahápanas, which 
were bestowed on religious beneficiaries by Usavadata, 2000 kahá- 
panas were invested by him in a weavers’ guild ($reņi kolikanikāya) 
and the remaining amount in another weavers' guild along with the 
clear stipulation that “their interest only was to be enjoyed.’ 

Other recorded instances of perpetual endowments reveal that the 
capital was invariably deposited with different craft-guilds. Inscrip- 
tions from western India refer to the guilds of potter (kularika),® 
workers fabricating hydraulic engines (odayarhtrika),* oil millers 
(tila-pisaka),5 bamboo- workers (vasakāra), braziers (kasakara),? which 
are known to act as trustees to various charitable and religious 
institutions. 

Such an arrangement would have not only ensured permanent in- 
come for the donee but also would appear to have placed that much 
capital for the immediate use of that guild. So that inan age when 
banking facilities were non-existent and loans were given at exhorbi- 
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tant rates of interest,’ and when the safest mode of saving money was 
to bury it underground, the importance of the practice of making 
permanent endowments in favour of religious beneficiaries, by invest- 
ing the donated amount with some guild which stood in need of the 
*capital, therefore cannot be over-estimated. 

Facilitated commercial traffic: The importance of the institution 
in the context of trade and commercial traffic may be realised also 
when we consider how inadequate and primitive the condition of 
roads and other travelling facilities must have been in the early stages 
of urbanisation, when the state was still not equipped to take on this 
responsibility. In the Mahāvagga Jivaka Kumārabhakka thus reflects: 
""These ways are wild and there is but little water and little food, it 
is difficult to travel here without money for the journey." Though 
roads and highways on which armies marched appear to have been 
generally repaired by the state itself? and even those roads over which 
important persons were expected to pass are sometimes known to be 
specially repaired for the occasion at the instance of the king; the 
repair of roads in general or the construction of. wayside rest-houses 
never seems to have formed an essential duty of the state. Our sources 
on the contrary suggest that the task of building rest-houses for the 
«comfort of the travellers generally devolved on private donors, even 
though references to royal rest-houses are not entirely lacking. 
According to the Kulavaka Játaka, once Bodhisattva along with his 
companions was engaged in the task of levelling roads, digging water 
tanks and building public halls, where travellers could take rest.? In 
the story of Ankura, as recorded in the Petavatthu, Ankura resolved 
to give food and drink, clothes and lodging places, a wayside watering 
place and a well and passage at a place hard to cross.‘ The same 
text is also full of praise for a person “given to the pursuit of merito- 
rious deeds such as planting of pleasure groves, building bridges, 
making paths and other useful works." Similarly in the Vimānavatthu 
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a man expresses the wish: '*Parks will I plant and mend bad roads. 
And tanks and wells I will make with pious heart.” The Jatakas and! 
other contemporary texts mention how rest-houses were built mostly 
near the city-gates,* but at times on the wayside also for the conveni- 
ence of the travellers. The Mahāummagga Jātaka refers to tbe cons- 
truction of one such rest-hall in *which special place was provided. 
where foreign merchants would store their goods."? Similarly Fahien. 
who visited India a little later than the period under study, mentions. 
how salvation was sought “by building alongside or out of the way 
roads houses of charity where shelter with beds and food and drinks. 
is offered to travellers and to wandering priests passing to and fro."4 
Thus it was mainly the practice of making charitable and religious- 
endowments in the shape of rest-houses, wells, etc., which seems to- 
have facilitated commercial traffic from one urban centre to another.. 
Even monasteries, which were generally built away from main town- 
ships, may have also served as important halting places for merchants. 
Due to constant flow of religious traffic these monasteries must have 
started attracting large number of merchants and traders. This cam 
be inferred from the close affinity suggested by our sources between 
the market-town of Dhenukakata and the Karle caves. Thus it is inte- 
resting to note how out of the twenty-two Karle cave inscriptions. 
listed by Burgess and Bhagwanlal Indraji,? the donors of atleast five: 
are described as the residents of Dhenukàkata. Commenting on it, 
D.D. Kosambi states: “It is clear from the inscription and from the 
Sino-Buddhist evidence cited above that the intimate connection 
between the rich monastery at Karle and the wealthy merchants’ settle- 
ment Dhenukākata had a solid economic foundation. The mercan- 
tile function of the monasteries was not only the purchase of cloth. 
and other commodities for the monks and retainers, and the buying 
of costlier materials for ritual and ostentation, but also the supply (for 
profit) of essential provisions and the loan (at interest) of indispens- 
able capital to trade caravan." At another place Kosambi observes: 
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**The monastic caves were mostly patronised and liberally endowed 
by merchants, many from distant places, as we learn from their 
inscriptions. In fact, they were, in the days of their glory, not only 
very important customers, but also great banking and supply houses 
for the traders. Their sites were located according to the junction of 
the primitive tracks, which became crossways on the major trade 
routes."* f ; 

The impact of ritual giftmaking on economic production and 
commercial enterprise therefore cannot be overemphasised. The fact 
that the institution of dana always remained central to the contempo- 
rary economic order lends support to our contention that a form of 
gift economy had developed in ancient India and it very definitely 
«constituted one of the bases of society during the period under study. 


1D.D. Kosambi, Myth and Reality, pp. 99-100, 


CHAPTER 10 


Dāna Ritualism 


Tt would appear that any pre-meditated human act when undertaken 
"repeatedly under near identical circumstances would evince a certain 
"uniformity of behavioural pattern. But if that action is likely to re- 
bound on the sensibilities of others directly involved in the act, there 
would bea natural anxiety on the part of the donor to avert such 
adverse reactions by punctiliously adhering to the course ofaction 
which had initially proved safest. If supernatural reprisals on account 
of chance errors may also begin to be feared, then the same anxiety 
would in all probability turn into blind faith or even superstitious fear. 
When this uniform pattern of proceeding with a particular act of great 
socialimport comes to be adopted and practised by a wider social 
group over longer stretches of time, it inevitably gets cast into a rigid 
ritual mould. It would be found to be sustained mostly through a 
blending of strong social habit and religious faith. 

The existence of an elaborate procedural code by its very nature, 
therefore, eliminates spontaneity of action. It also presupposes its 
long standing as a social practice. 


‘GRADUAL EXTENSION OF DĀNA-MAKING PROCEDURE DURING SUTRA 
AND SMRTI PERIOD 


Our data definitely suggests that there was a gradual extension of 
dāna making procedure and it became increasingly more elaborate 
from the post-Vedic period. But it may be noted that such procedural 
over-growth was not exclusive to dāna making alone. In fact, it seems 
to be merely a part of that general phenomenon evident at this time 
which had led to an unprecedented increase in ritualistic ceremonial- 
ism in everyday life. This would be evident from the brahmanical 
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law-books of Purely didactic nature which began to be composed 
from this time onwards, It is interesting to note that the growing. 


everyday life, resulting in a virtual regimentation of all religious and. 
Social activities. It was but natural, therefore, for such a vital social. 


or funeral offerings), are forthcoming from these texts." Similarly in. 
the earlier Smrti works also e.g. those of Manu? and Yājūavalkya! 


ficātion, penance etc. Even aspects of dāna making procedure, which. 
are touched in these texts, are not ofa very wide-ranging nature.. 
They chiefly deal with Subjects such as general praise and advocation. 
of dàna. 

In marked contrast to these earlier brahmanical law-books, in the 
later Smrti texts as well as in the still later Purünas and Upa-Purāņas 
composed in the period subseguent to that undēr study, we come 


hensive and detailed exposition of existent ritualistic data Pertaining. 
to each one of the six important constituents of dana (dānānāmangāni), 


"G. Bühler, The Sacred Books of the Āryas, SBE, vol. II, pt. I, pp. vii-viiiz 
Vol XIV, pt. II, pp. vii-ix. 

"R-N. Nandi, ‘Some Aspects of the Grhya Stiras, Proc. IHC, 1971, p. 168, 

"Manu, IV, 186-194 (on gifts). 

„Tā. Smr, 1, 200-16; II, 178-79 (on gifts). 

“Ibid., 1, 225-70 (on srādha). 
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the auspices of the different phases of the moon?, merits of. endowing 
tanks,* gifts and their merits,! proper recipients of gifts* etc, 
It was, however, after the turn of the tenth century A.D., that a 


siderations with regard to giftmaking, in favour of utmost faithfulness 
being shown in the observance of procedural rules concerning dāna.* 


of its former flexibility and functional viability, and was tending to 
become transfixed within a rigid procedura] mould. Now it was no 


regard of procedural rules, however, could result in the gift becoming 
void. According to the Visnu Smrti: "He, who acceptsthe gift ofan 
article, of the mode Of accepting which he is ignorant, is drowned 


Why procedure was relatively simple in the Vedic period: No definite 
information is forthcoming Which may throw light on the exact nature 
of the dàna making procedure during the Vedic Period.’ The paucity 
of procedural details furnished by the Vedic Sources would preclude 


*Devala quoted by Laksmidhara, KK DK, p. 6. ‘date pratigrahita ca sraddha 
deyam ca dharmayuk, desakalau ca dananamanganyetani sadvidu”, Manu, IV. 
226-27. 

*Vis. Smr., chap. 90. 

“Ibid, chap. 9), 

?Ibid., chap. 92. 

*Ibid., chap. 93, 

«K.V.R. Aiyangar, KK. DK, Intro., p. 74. 

"Vis. Smr., 57.8. 

*Chitrabhanu Sen, A Dictionary of the Vedic Rituals, Intro., p. 9. 
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the possibility of there existing an elaborate procedure. The lack of 
details of even very simple dana making procedure seems significant, 
especially when the wide prevalence ofthe giftmaking institution is 
so definitely attested even by the earliest of the Vedic texts. 

Perhaps the lapse may be explained in the following ways: Vedic 
authors especially the composers of the Rgvedic hymns, unlike the 
Dharmasütra writers, were chiefly interested in exhorting the chiefs 
and princes to make munificent gifts. Instead of outlining the still not 
so important details of the giftmaking procedure they found it more 
opportune to extol the largesse of their present patrons by under- 
lining the quantum of gifts already bestowed.* 

Since gift-distribution in the early Vedic period constituted almost 
a part of the sacrificial rite whatever modicum of giftmaking pro- 
cedure did exist was perhaps treated as a part of the sacrificial ritual 
itself.* 

Giftmaking at that time was generally in the form of gift-distribu- 
tion undertaken by tribal chiefs and princes on the occasion of big 
sacrifices. This fact must have naturally transformed these gifts from 
simple benefices into the recipient's rightful share in the tribal wealth. 
The recipient could not have therefore felt much diffidence in their 
acceptance. Moreover, since these benefactions were made by the 
tribal chiefs more in their capacity as leaders of the tribe, the ques- 
tion of these gifts in any way hurting the donee's ego therefore could 
not have arisen. This might, in fact, largely explain the absence of an 
urgent need for framing an elaborate dāna making procedure during 
the early Vedic period. 


CAUSES FOR ELABORATION IN THE LATER PERIOD 


Some amount of ritualistic procedure connected with dana may spring 
from certain commonly held doctrinal tenets. It may stem also from 
some popular beliefs such as that in the expiatory and purificatory 
quality of dāna and in its efficacy in begetting spiritual merit. 

But giftmaking procedural complexities would seem to have arisen 
also out of certain pragmatic or other prudential considerations. 
Enough evidence is forthcoming to suggest that giftmaking procedural 


1RV,, VIILXTX.36, VIIL.VI.47, VIII.1.33. 
*Ibid., I.XX.7-8, Vouchsafe us wealth to him who pours thrice seven libations, 
yet to each give wealth pleased with eulogies. 
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rules were as much conditioned by economic exigency as by strong 
vested interests of various donor and donee groupings. 


Popular Religious and Social Beliefs 

In keeping with the meaning of ritual as a ceremonial act or 
religious rite incorporated in the body of giftmaking procedure, 
which may or may not have any rational explanation or direct 
bearing on the main act of dana, our data reveals a series of 
such giftmaking rites whose true meaning and significance may 
be understood only when we relate them to the contemporary 
religious and social beliefs and practices. Thus amongst the 
more ambiguous and yet no less compulsory giftmaking rites 
which had been woven into the externals of dāna by the post-Vedic 
period, may be mentioned ritual bathing before making dāna,! pour- 
ing of water on the hand of the donee, thrice sipping of water by 
the donor, use of kuša grass both for sprinkling water as well as 
for preparing a seat, wearing of the sacred thread in a particular 
manner, wearing of white coloured clothes, sitting in a particular 
direction or posture, holding the gift-object in a special way, 
making gift only at a particular time and place, number of donees 
to be invited, offering of food before making gift, chanting of 
mantras and the offering of daksina over and above the main item 
of dana. 

According to Emile Durkheim and some other noted anthropolog- 
ists? ritual is essentially symbolic. It is an expression of the unity of 
society. Its function is to recreate the society or the social order by 
reaffirming and strengthening the sentiments on which the social 
solidarity and therefore the social order itself depends. Most of 
these above noted dāna making rites, therefore may be regarded 
as arising from certain deeply embedded social traditions? and 


I$aikhā Smr., VIIL2; Mbh., Anušāsaraa Parva, 129.14. "That man who, rising 
at early dawn and purifying himself by a bath makes gifts unto brahmanas. 
ile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, pp. 323, 497, 
quoted in A.R. Radcliffe Brown, SFPS, p. 165. 

?Lichi, Book of Rites, ‘Ceremonies are the bond that holds the multitudes 
together’ quoted in A.R. Radcliff Brown, SFPS, p. 154. 

J.C. Sikdar, Studies in the Bhagwati Sūtra, p. 262, ‘The Bhagwati Sūtra reveals 
that it was the general custom of the people of its period, from a king down to a 
palanquin bearer, to take bath, to worship housegods, and to perform auspicious 
expiatory rites and ceremonies before starting any kind of work c.g. going to war 


by a soldier, pilgrimage to a saint." * 
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prejudices. They served as a common link or as the chief cementing 
force which keeps the society integrated. i 

Belief in the efficacy of sacramental rites: Dealing with religious 
beliefs which occasioned some of the giftmaking rituals, our data 
revealsthat belief in the efficacy of sacramental rites has become. 

Stronger and more widespread from post-Vedic period onwards, 1 
Since samskāras now constituted major occasions for undertakin; 3 
dāna, the giftmaking rituals automatically became sacrament oriental 
For example, in the dina made at the time of childbirth or asa part. 
of funeral rite, considerations of physical impurity (ašauca) through 
touch were bound to be upper most.? As pointed out in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics: “Ceremonial defilementis closely connect- 
ed with the occasions of crisis in human life, both social and natural, 
such as birth, initiation, puberty, marriage and death. The ceremoniei 
which accompany these crises are to a great degree both directly and 
indirectly purificatory in intent."? It is significant to note therefore 
that one of the rites prescribed asa part of the dāna making proce- 
dure was ritual bathing or sprinking of water to symbolically remove 
such impurities. Thus according to the Anuśāsana Parva “having 
touched the senses once and sprinkled water thrice a man should 
perform the rites in honour of the ancestors." 

Belief in rebirth: As revealed by the early Smrti texts since dana 
formed an essential part of the Sradha rites,? not only certain common 
primitive taboos regarding death, and the fear and impurity caused 


y 1The Atharvaveda alludes to rites for expiation and release from distress and 
ās for relieving one of sin or evil, for removing the evil effects of bad 
reams, and even against ill-omens. cf., N.J. Shende, The Religi i 
ns . cf, N.J. j igion and Philosophy 
of the Atharvaveda; Milind., IV-2. .... those (who are believers) in the devatā of 
good fortune, in auspicious (occurrences), those (who believe in omens to bē 
drawn from) the formations of the clouds, sword-swallowers v 
Vas. Dh. Süt., 1v.37, When he has touched a sacrificial post, a pyre, a burial 
ground, a menstruating or a lately confined woman, impure men or cerdalas, he 
„shall bathe submerging both his body and his head." E 

‘Hastings, ERE, vol. X, p. 4*6. 

*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 107.102; VV, Uttara's Mansion, I.15 (investiture 
ceremony); Udana, Mucalinda, II.VIII.17 (child-birth); DA. Pada, Bk. 16, Story 9 
(on inheritance). A 

i *Yaj. Smr., 1.225-69; Kat. Smr., 1L5-14; IIL.7-14; IV; V; Manu, III.122-283; 
Vis. Smr.,19; 20; 21; 23-76; Kassapamandiya Jāt., vol. HI, no. 312, p. 24. ‘And 
after due performance of her funeral rites, at the end of six weeks, he gave away 
in alms all themoney that was in the house.’ 
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by it penetrated the giftmaking procedure, imbuing it with a 
surreal character, but also the metaphysical doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis or rebirth? became central to it. Arising immediately out of the 
latter concept was the other common belief that for the salvation of 
the manes (pitrs) it was necessary to offer them food, drink and vari- 
ous other items of necessity. Since this could not be effected directly 
hence the mystical identity of the manes with the brahmanas was 
temporarily assumed. Because of their alleged spiritual status brah- 
manas were regarded as best fitted to discharge the role and receive 
Sradha offerings on behalf of the manes. Accordingly while making 
the Sradha offerings, not only the donor was expected to show to the 
donee the same amount of regard and veneration as he would have 
normally evinced towards his ancestors, but was also required to 
observe due solemnity, necessary to preserve the make-believe charac- 
ter of the said ritual. Right from the time the invitation was profer- 
red up to the time the bráhmana donees were ceremonially sent off 
eachlittle action was believed to be fraught with symbolic signifi- 
cance and even the slightest infraction of the procedural rules could 
mean causing offence to the donee and untold harm to one's fore- 
fathers by undermining their chances of salvation (moksa). 

Belief in after life: Closely linked with the aforesaid concept 
was the widespread ancient belief in heaven and hell, the two super- 
terrestrial regions where the after effect of good or bad actions were 
supposed to be reaped.? Since the donor's reprieval from hell or his 
access to heaven depended largely upon his good actions such as 
charity or donations as also sin-expiation through the act of dana, 
the latter needed to be undertaken with punctilious care. 

Belief insin-transference: The common contemporary belief that 
sin was capable of both being transmitted through gift as well as of 


!Hastings, ERE, vol. X, p. 456. Death to the primitive mind is the greatest 
pollution of all—so much so that it commonly puts an end for a time to all activity 
over à social circle of varying extent . . . Not only the corpse, but the possessions 
of the deceased are regarded as infected with danger, which must be averted by 
ceremonial treatment. 

2Viş, Smr., 93.1. Whatever a man has given toa non-brāhmaņa he shall get 
its equivalent in the next world. 

3Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 104.10-12; Vis. Smr., 43-45. All sinners who have 
committed one of these nine kinds of crimes have to suffer terrible pangs when 
they have departed life and entered upon the path of Yama. Being dragged hither 
and thither by the dire ministers of Yama, they are conducted to hell by him 
with menacing gestures. 
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being washed off with holy water, seems to have led to the pres- 
cription of ritual bathing before undertaking a gift, so that the donor 
may be free of his sins before he bestowed the gift. The importance 
of the concept of ritual purity in relation to the giftmaking ritualis 
thus quite understandable. In fact, the belief is found to be predomi- 
nant not only in brahmanical traditions but is more or less univer- 
sally present in all primitive cults. To quote from the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics: “Among the more prominent factors both in the 
regulation of primitive life and in the determination ofthe character 
ofreligious rituals are the conception ofthe state of purity and 
the attendant ceremonies requisite for the preservation of that state 
and for its recovery, should it be impaired.”” It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the concept of ritual purity comprehended much more than 
mere physical cleanliness. It denoted complete expunction of all 
moral, physical and even social defilements caused either by sinful 
acts or by contact with foul substances or even due to events of social 


crisis in one's life which temporarily might deprive a person of his , 


normal ritual stātus and competence to undertake any religious rite. 
Ritual purity at the time of giftmaking therefore represented that 
state when the donor through ritual purification was supposed to be 
least infected with the aforementioned impurities and was hence also 
least likely to transmit any harmful influences to the donee through. 
the media of gift. The importance of ritual purification (suddhi) may 
be evident from the detailed brahmanical ruling on the subject. avai- 
lable from the post-Vedic literature.* 

Belief in the purificatory quality of water: Although to dispel 
impurities arising out of sinful acts or polluting physical contact, the 
ancient lawgivers prescribe various means such as homa, mantras 


3Gaut. Dh. Sūt., 26.6-17. The sinner desiring to be free of sins. . . should bathe 
thrice in the day. 

*Hastings, ERE, vol. X, p. 455. 

*Baud. Dh. Sūt., 11.1.26. Two kinds of purifications which the Sistas reveren= 
tially practice, are mentioned in the Vedas external (purification) which 
consists in the removal of impure stains and foul smells, and internal (purifica- 
tion). Also see Baud. Dh. Sūt., 1.5.8.2-4. P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh.S.,1I, pt. 1, p. 65; 
S.C. Banerji, Dharma Sütras: A Study in their Origin and. Development, pp. 85-86; 
Nikunja Vihari Banerjee, Studies in the Dharma Sastra of Manu, p. 97. 

+P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., IV, p. 270. 

5 Manu, V.226. 

* Vas. Dh. Süt., 28.10-15; Sqikha Smr , VII-13. 
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and japa,! but one of the commonest and by far the simplest medium 
to be employed, not only as per brahmanical belief but almost Bue 
versally,? is water. Thus Gautama lays down that on touching patita, 
a cāndāla, a woman freshly delivered, a woman in her monthly 
illness, a corpse, or touching anyone who has touched anyone of these 
oranyone who isthe third in contact, the purification is brought 
about by a bath with clothes on.? Similarly for performing the krechra 
penance Gautama holds that, ''the sinner desiring to be free of sin 
quickly should bathe thrice in the day, should perform mārjana 
(splashing or sprinkling water on the head and other limbs by means 
of kuša dipped in water)."* That water was considered to be the most 
effective conductor of both merit and sin would be apparent from 
Baudhāyana's injunction that if a person bathes in water belonging to 
another (i.e. a well or reservoir dug by him), then the latter (i.e. the 
private owner) would participate in the merit of the bath,5 or from 
Manu’s enjoinder that the bather would incur a fourth part of the 
sins of the owner of the water." Water served as a purificatory agent 
not only in the form of a ritual bath, but also in the form of 
ācamana,' mārjana and even aghamarsana i.e. taking water in the 
right hand formed in the shape of a cow’s ear, holding near one's 
nose, breathing out from the nose on the water (with the idea of 
driving away sin from oneself) to the accompaniment of these «rs 
rtamca (Rgveda, X.190.1-3) and casting the water away to one s left 
on the ground.” The purificatory efficacy of ācamanā would be evident 
from Va£istha's enjoinder that “if after having sipped water, he sleeps, 
eats, sneezes, drinks, weeps or bathes or puts on a dress, he must 
again sip water.” Water, in fact, served to expel not only human 


*Gaut. Dh. Sat., 19.11. 

?Hastings, ERE, vol. X, p. 463. Net - 

Gaut. Dh.Süt., 14.29. patita caņdā'a sutikodakayā Savasprstsyupasparsane 
sacailodaka upasparsanāc chudhyet., Manu, V.84; Yai. Smr., 101.30. Pire 

3Gaut. Dh. Sūt.,26.6.17; Baud. Dh. Sūr., U.1.95-99; Manu., X1.222-25. 

5 Baud. Dh. Süt., 11.3.7. 

Manu, 1.201-202. i 

"Gaur. Dh. Sūt., 1.35.40; Apas. Dh. Sūt., L5.15.2-10; 1.5.16; 1.5.15.15-16; 
Manu, 1L. 58-62; V.138; 145; Yaj. Smr., 1.18.21; 1.196; Gobh. Gr. Sūr., I.1-2. One 
must do every grhya rite with Yajfopavita worn in the usual way and after 


ācamana, M 
*p, V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., II, pt. I, p. 315. 
Ibid., p. 317. 

Vas. Dh. Sūt., W138. 
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impurity’ but also that of articles and other substances.’ Thus accor- 
ding to Apastamba: “He (the householder himself) shall place on the 
me that food which has been prepared (by $udras) without super- 
vision, and shall sprinkle it with water. Such food also they state to be. 
fit for the gods.” The inclusion of ritual bath, ācamana and marjana 
in the giftmaking procedure, therefore, can be explained only in the 
context of the above belief. 

Sanctity attached to time, place and objects: Similarly the concept 
of holy sanctity attached to different parts of the human body, cult- 
objects, time, place, etc., so conspicuous in the brahmanical tradition, 
would appear to have produced a series of giftmaking procedural 
rules specifying where, when and how the dana was to be made in 
order to yield maximum spiritual merit. Thus the significance of per- 
forming ācamana (sipping water) mārjana (sprinkling water) or hold- 
ing the gift-object in a particular hand posture while making gift may 
be realised only when we refer them to the popular belief expressed 
in Baudháyana* or Vasistha Dharmasiitra: “The tirtha sacred to the 
gods lies at the root of the little finger; that sacred to the rsis in the 
middle of the fingers, that sacred to men at the tip of the fingers, that 
sacred to Agni in the middle of the hand, that sacred to the manes 
between the forefinger and the thumb." The holding of the gift- 
object with the right hand was recommended not merely because it 
was more seemly but also because it was considered to be purer than 
the other hand.* 

Similarly the sanctity of kusa grass (darbha) or the sacred thread 
(yajitopavita) is so greatly emphasised in the contemporary texts that 
the prescription of its compulsory use as a ritual object to lend the 
giftmaking actan added sanctity, was more or less natural. Even 
Panini refers to kusa as pavitra,” while according to Asvalayana Grhya 


,, . Cobh. Gr. Sūr., 1.2.9. Whatever (limb of his) requires consideration (whether 
it is pure or not) that he should touch with water. 

,_Tāj. Smr., 1.182-83; 188; Manu, V.109; 112-26; Vas. Dh. Sūt., IIL48. Any- 
thing defiled by unclean substances becomes pure when the stains and the smell 
have been removed by water and earth. Manu, V.118 (if there is a heap and 
large quantity then sprinkling with water (proksana) suffices for purification, 

‘Apas. Dh. Sūt., 1.2.3.9, ^ 

*Baud. Dh. Süt., 1.5, 8.15-16. 

* Vas. Dh. Sūt., 111.64-68. 

ZP.V. Kane, Hist. DA. S., IV, p. 554. 

AA., III 2.185. 
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Sūtra: “This is what darbha grass is: it is the essence of water and 
herbs. He thus makes the brāhmaņa provided with essence.”! Even 
in the texts belonging to the period subsequent to that under study 
the importance of the use of kusa and yajfiopavita at the time of gift- 
making is duly highlighted.? How far the ritual connected with the 
kuša grass was a holy relic of the Vedic pastoral tradition as well as 
an overt attempt to preserve the latter, is of course a moot point. 

Similarly, popular belief in the auspicious character of certain 
objects (marigalas?) whose very sight or touch could bring forth mira- 
culous effects was no doubt responsible for the wider prescription of 
certain items as fit for dāna, just as certain other items because of 
their popularly believed inauspicious character were held absolutely 
taboo by the ancient lawgivers. 

But the most potent influence over dana making procedure was 
that of popular beliefs bordering on superstition which associated 
certain directions, time of the day’ or planetary conjunctions? even 
colours? with either a holy sanctity or a malevolent aspect. Thus 
according to a belief contained in the Vasistha Dharmasūtra south is 
the region sacred to the manes.” 


1Īsva. Gr. Süt., 11.2.3 

?p. V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., IL, pt. I, p. 657. The Karma Purāņa says, “Whatever 
action is done without darbha or without yajūopavīta, it becomes useless and 
brings no reward here or in the next world; Satatapa says ‘in japa homa dana, 
svādhyāya or in pitrārpaņa one should have in his hand gold, silver and kušas.” 

3Mbh., Santi Parva, 40.7; ibid., Anušāsana Parva, 126.18; P.V. Kane, Hist. 
Dh. S., II, pt. I, p. 688. According to Narada there are eight matigala objects viz. 
a brāhmaņa, a cow, a fire, gold, clarified butter, sun, water and king, and if (one) 
sees, bows to or circumambulates these, one's life is lengthened. 

144., V.490, V.4.47. '*Punyaha, Punyaratra; Gunda Stone Ins. (Of the time 
Rudrasirhha I, A.D. 181). ET, XVI, p. 235. On the (auspicious) fifth tirhi of the 

"bright constellation of Rohini, in the year one hundred and three. 

5Ramashraya Sharma, A Socio-Political Study of the Valmiki Ramayana, p. 154. 
Besides, the full moon days of the months of Asadha, Kārtika, Magha, and 
Vaisakha were held in Valmiki's society as days of compulsory alms-giving. Vis. 
Smr., 90.5-11; Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 63.26; ibid., 13.20. On the auspicious 
eighth day of the dark fortnight in the month of Kartika when the constellation 
Ašlesā is in the ascendant one should make gifts. 

*Baud. Dh. Sūr., 11.8.24. What a man while wearing reddish garments does 
such as japa, homa, receiving gift-offerings made to gods and manes does not 
reach the gods. Gaut. Dh. Sūt., 9.4-5; Āpas. Dh. Süt., 1, 11, 20, 10-13; Manu, IV, 
:34-35; Yāj. Smr., 1.131; A snātaka and a householder should wear white gar- 


ments. 
"Vas. Dh. Sūt., IV.13. 
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Holy places (tīrtha): As early as the Rgveda! we come across: 


numerous references to tīrthas or places imbued with holy sanctity. 
Visit to them was believed to give rise to infinite spiritual merit 
(punya). According to a verse of the Mahābhārata, the reward that a 
man gets by visiting holy places cannot be secured by performing 
such sacrifices as Agnistoma.? According to Vašistha, “The desa that 
are holy and hence destroyers of sins are all mountains, all rivers, holy 
lakes, places of pilgrimage, the dwellings of sages (rsis); cowpens and 
temples of gods."? The belief seems to have gradually permeated the 
concept of dana. Ritual gifts which were made at some tīrtha began 
to be considered more meritorious. According to an injunction con- 
tained in one of the later Smrtis: “A gift made at Gaya, Prabhasa, 
Puskara, or Prayāga or in the forest of Namisa, bears infinite fruit." 
Epigraphs belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era testify 
to the already current belief that dāna made at holy places was. 
considered more meritorious. The Nasik cave inscription of Nahapāņa 
(c. A.D. 119-24) refers to gifts made at the religious tirtha of Prabhāsa 
and Puskara tanks.5 The Gunji rock inscription of Kumara Viradatta, 
refers to a thousand cows being donated to bráhmanas at the Rsabha 
tirtha. The Majjhima Nikāya also alludes to the popular belief: “If 
he were to make his way up to the southern bank of the Ganges, 
distributing alms and causing alms to be distributed.”” It is to be 
noted, however, that it was only in the subsequent period of the 
Purdnas, that the belief in the greater efficacy of gift distribution at 
holy places gained much wider popularity. 

Varna prejudices: Many of the giftmaking rituals would also 
be found to be directly conditioned by the proliferating Varna 
prejudices. Caste prejudices would appear to surface even today 
in the dana making procedure. Thus we learn howa Kolta is verily 
forbidden to touch the hand of the upper caste alms-giver.* The ex- 
cessive emphasis laid on purificatory rites in the giftmaking ceremo- 


IRV, X. 31. 

2Mbh., Aranyaka Parva, 82.2. 

3Vas. Dh. Süt., 22.12. 
kindhākāņģa, 58.14. 

*Saūkha Smr., XIV.1. 

®Nasik Cave Ins., SI, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 59, p. 167. 

*Gunji Rock Ins., ibid., no. 934. 

‘Maj. Nik , LXXVI, Sandaka Sūtra, 1. 516. 

*M.K. Pande, ed., Social Life in Rural India, p. 101. 


; 57.3; 107.13; 102.20; ibid., Kiş- 
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nial would appear to be called forth mainly to circumvent the rigīd 
rules of commensality as well as to render it safe for the high caste 
brāhmaņas to receive gifts from donors holding lower social and 
ritual status. Ritual prescriptions such as offering food to the 
brihmana donee,' before bestowing the gift would, however, appear 
to have their source more in the tribal practice of communal eating.” 


Pragmatic Considerations 

Assuage the hurt ego of the donee: The negative feeling of inferiority 
generated in the donee through the receipt of gift could be removed 
by emphasising his intellectual and social standing as well as his. 
infinite worthiness to receive such material favours. 

Our evidence tends to suggest that much of giftmaking procedure 
explicitly aimed at reiterating the inordinate worthiness and spiritual 
competence of the donee. Thus the mode of address used by the 
donor would be found to mostly emphasise along with his superior 
social status (as in the case of the brāhmaņas) the high intellectual 
and spiritual eminence ofthe donee. A verse (preserved in the Agni 
Purāņa, a text belonging to the period much later than that under 
study) which the donor was required to recite at the time of giftmak- 
ing, runs thus: ‘I make the gift to such and such a magnanimous 
brahmana belonging to such and such a gotra, who is well-versed in 
the holy Vedas and the auxiliary branches of divine knowledge, and 
is accordingly a fit and worthy person to receive the same"? 

An extension of the same need to exalt brahmana recipients may 
be met in the attempt to raise them to the very level of gods or 
regard them as representing the manes at the sradha ceremony. AS. 
Charles Drekmeir points out: “The Vedic form of potlatch must have 
posed a problem for the brahmanas, who since they were on the 
receiving end of the relationship, placed themselves under obligation. 
to the king and the nobles. It was probably assumed that the 
brahmana’s position was comparable to that of the gods, who possess- 
ed a higher power that must constantly be courted by men."* In the 
Mahabharata the priest is specially described as standing in place of 


14pas. Dh. Süt., 6.15.9. In all religious observances one should give dinner 
to the brahmenas. 

*Baud. Dh. Sit., 11.3.20; 1.3.22. Without giving to others he should never 
eat food. 

4 Agni Purdna, 209.58, tr. M.N, Dutt, vol. II, p. 746. 

*C. Drekmeir, KCEI, p. 48. 
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the fire god.’ By inducted logic, gifts to the former would tantamount 
to offerings made to the latter. Numerous formulas in the giftmaking 
ritual would seem to have been incorporated by the lawgivers to make 
homage to the bráhmana donees incumbent on the part of the donor, 
According to one of the giftmaking rituals prescribed in the Asvala- 
yana Grhya Sūtra: "When he (donor) is going to hand over that 
(arghya) water to the brāhmaņas who represent the fathers (manes), 
he says once each time ‘svadha’ the arghya water."? 

Another popular concept which might have also helped to assuage 
the hurt ego of the donee by taking the edge off the unilateral aspect 
of dana, was that of spiritual merit (puzya) which supposedly accrued 
to the donor in return for the material gift he bestowed.’ Once dana 
to brāhmaņas and šramaņas came to be conceived of as a reciprocal 
exchange’ in which the gift of material goods was requited in the form 
of spiritual merit, it automatically ceased to be unilateral in character. 
Hence the question of any feeling of humiliation being experienced 
‘by the donee could not arise. 

By the sixth century B.c. doctrine of spiritual merit or puņya 
appears to have become central to the evolving concept of dana. It is 
found to be well entrenched in the Dharmasūtra texts. Its popularity 
with the heterodox sects appears to have been so much more that it 
prompted R. Thapar to suggest that the idea of. exchange of dāna for 
merit may have come initially from Buddhist sources.” But actually 
the genesis of the concept of spiritual merit arising out of religious 
and charitable gifts can be traced to the later Vedic period when it 
already existed in the form of istapūrta.* Buddha, however, is to be 
given the credit for investing dāna with a still more bilateral aspect 
when he enjoined the monks to help the upāsakas on the road to 
spiritual progress through religious and ethical edification in return 


*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 85.147-148; Vis. Smr., XIX.20-22. The gods are invi- 
sible deities and that brahmanas are visible deities. 

*Asva. Gr. Süt., IV. 7.14. 

3Vis. Smr., 93. 1-4. 

*PV,thestory of Amlira, L9.73. One should seek an auspicious and very 
excellent gift for those who are worthy of favour here in the world of the living. 
"Gifts to these are abundantly fruitful as are seeds in a fertile field. 
5R, Thaper, AISH, p. 116. 
*H.D. Griswold, The Religion of the Rgveda, p. 430. 'In fact, there is a dis- 
ct suggestion of this doctrine in the expression istapurta (X.148). The gain 
"which accrues in the life to come from the sacrifices and gifts made in this life." 
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for the alms received.* The idea is more effectively propounded in the 
Dhammapada, in which Buddha speaks of two kinds of dana: the 
material gift or alms which the monk receives from the lay-folks and 
the spiritual gift or dhammadana which he himself confers in return? 
The practice seems to have become so firmly established that in due 
course of time the lay disciples more or less came to expect as a matter 
of right, religious sermons from the bhikkhus in return for the alms} 
they bestowed. Thus in the Uddālaka Jātaka some bhikkhus are heard 
complaining that men are willing to give them gifts but “they make us 
show gratitude by declaring the law: they ask us questions: for fear 
of this we go not ever among them.’ Hence dana although appa- 
rently unilateral had come to be tacitly regarded as an equitable ex- 
change with the balance very much tipped in favour of the religious 
beneficiaries. This inevitably created a unique situation in which the 
donee instead of labouring under an obligation, was himself regarded 
as doing a favour to the latter. This would be evident from Buddha’s 
injunction to the bhikkhus to turn their bowls down i.e. withhold the 
tight from the lay devotees to bestow alms, in case the latter were 
charged with some behavioural default.’’* 

Another popular brahmanical concept which further undermined 
the unilateral character of dana to brahmanas was that of rra or debt 
which an individual leading the life of an householder, supposedly 
owed to ryis i.e. learned brāhmaņas. According to this belief when the 
householder made dana, far from expecting a return he was, in fact, 
merely discharging an already existing debt. 

The brahmanas in order to further alleviate the unilateral character 
of gifts received by them encouraged the belief that all material wealth. 
on account of their learning and spiritual prowess originally belonged 
to them.” What the brāhmaņas received by way of dana, therefore,- 
was their rightful due and share. 

The injunction of the lawgivers that the best form of gifts are those 


1$. Tachibana, The Ethics of Buddhism, p. 228. 

*Dh. Pada, 354. 

*Uddalaka Jāt., vol. IV, no. 487, p. 189. 

*CV., V.203. 

Manu, 1.100. Whatever exists in the universe is all the property of the brāh- 
mana; for the brāhmaņa is entitled to it all by his superiority and eminence of 
birth. 

* Mbh., Anugasana Parva, 126, tr., vol. XI, p. 264. ‘Offer unto him the first: 
portion of one's food that belongs as of right to a brāhmaņa.” 
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jn which the donor himself supplicates the donee to receive gifts was 
evidently aimed at displaying due veneration towards the donee. 
Accordingly gifts made at the donee's own residence are categorised 
as the most ideal. References contained in the Epics to kings per- 
sonally visiting the sages in their hermitages and showering munificent 
gifts upon them, indicate that it was a common practice for the donor 
to voluntarily seek out the recipient and beseech him to receive gifts. 
"The practice is also affirmed by the Pali texts. According to the 
Tittira Jātaka: “The natives of the country saying, ‘A famous pro- 
fessor they say is living in such and such a place in the forest and 
giving lessons in science’, brought presents of rice."* The Buddhist 
literature abounds with references to lay-folks carrying gifts to the 
monastery for the resident monks.? 

But perhaps references to donors respectfully inviting the donees to 
partake of meals and gifts at the former's residence are far more 
plentiful.* From our sources we learn that once the proferred invita- 
tion had been duly accepted, the donors went about making elaborate 
arrangements to accord all possible honour to the august invitees. 
We learn from the Cullavagga that having gained Buddha's consent 
to dine at his residence, the seffhi of Rājagaha bade his slaves and 
work-people to rise early the next morning and cook various delica- 
cies? According to the same text preparations on a more magnificent 
scale were undertaken by the householder Anāthapiņdika to receive 
the confraternity of monks invited by him.* 


1Manu, IV.250; Agni Purana, 209-55. M.N. Dutt, vol. II, p. 747. ‘It was the 
custom in the golden age (Krta Yuga) to make a gift toa person by calling at his. 
house In the Treta age, a brahmana was used to be invited to the house of the 
giver and sent honoured with a gift. In the Dvapara Yuga, it was the custom to 
make a gift to a person who had asked for it, while in the present Kali Yuga, 
gifts are made to persons who actually run after the giver.’ Mitaksara on Yājūa- 
valkya, 1X.1.9.203. So also is ordained in a Smrti: ‘That gift which is made by 
going (to the donze) is said to confer eternal rewards, by inviting (such a fit 
person and giving confers) a thousand-fold merit and on giving being begged half 
of that." 

*Tittira Jāt., vol. III, no. 438, p. 320. 

SCV, V.181. "Now at that time people came to the arama bringing perfumes 
and garlands.” 

4Yāj. Smr., X-10.225; Manu, 11.187, Vis. Smr., 73.1-2, MV, VIIL5.1. At that 
time people went to the drama with robes (which they intended to present to the 
bhikkhu). 

"CV, VIAL. 

*]bid., V.4.8. 
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" Curb the donor's ego and induce in him an attitude of humility: To 
induce in the donor the proper mental frame of humility and 
Sraddhā,* the ancient lawgivers also made it incumbent for him to 
undergo strict mental and bodily discipline. He had to fast and sleep 
on bare ground before he became really fit to make dana. According 
to a rule enunciated in the Mahābhārata gift of cows should be made 
after the donor has fasted with water and slept on bare ground for 
three nights.* At another place in the same text it is stated that before 
making a gift of cow, the donor should enter the fold where the kine 
are kept and acting in the way duly (prescribed) should pass the night 
there. While undertaking dana to brāhmaņas, ritual purity through 
bath and general cleanliness were also insisted upon by the lawgivers.* 
In the Anušāsana Parva of the Mahābhārata, we come across a ds. 
tion of the proper conduct which should precede dana to a bráhmana, 
*Rising at early dawn and purifying himself by a bath, the conde 
should attire himself in white robes and with concentrated attention 
make gifts unto brāhmaņas.”* Similarly other forms of showing respect 
to the donee comprised touching the latter's feet, offering him an 
elevated seat," tending to his personal needs such as offering water for 
ablution and also feeding him before bestowing the gift." 

Similar procedural rules were also inducted into the heterodox gift- 
making code. That these rules were definitely in vogue by the later 
centuries of the first millennium A.D. is evident from a passage of the 
Jain text Yašastilaka.* The text regards it to be the duty of a house- 


JYaj. Smr., 1.10.28. 

2 Mbli., Anušāsana Parva, 70.31. 

Ibid., 75.5-9. 

x : M 
Ac 29.14. ‘That man who rising at early dawn and purifying himself by a 
;*Mbli., Sabhā Parva, 5.4-5. ‘Bending low with humility, the monarch (Yudhig- 
thira) cheerfully saluted the rsi and gave with due ceremonies a befitting seat unto 
him. The king also gave him kine and the usual offerings of the arghya including 
honey and other ingredients. Conversant with every duty the monarch also wor- 
shipped the rsi with gains and jewels and with the whole heart. 

*Yāj. Smr.,1.10.229. ‘Pani praksālaņam datvā, also Afra Gr. Sūt., IV.7.7-9; Yāj. 
Smr, X 226 "Having invited them in the evening, he should receive them with 
questions of welcome and make them sit after they had purified their hands and 
rinsed their mouths.’ Vyasa Smr..LV.10.L1. "The merit which is acquired by making 
gift of kapila cow is likewise acquired by washing the feet of the brāhmaņas.* 

"Baud, Dh. Sit. IV.7-9. i 

*The date of Somadeva, the author of Yasastilaka, is fixed by K.K. Handigui 
asAD 959, 
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holder to feed Jaina sádhus or holy men according to the nine-fold. 
canon of hospitality consisting of reception, offering of a high seat, 
washing of the feet, adoration, salutation, affable speech, affable man- 
ners and temperament, and lastly purity of food." We learn from the: 
Pītha Jātaka, how the Jay donor "saluting him (the monk)took his 
alms-bowl and led him to his house, where he offered him a seat.” 

Insistence on sraddhd for the donees at the time of giftmaking is 
evident right from the Vedic period.? By the time of the Dharmasūtras* 
it was deemed so important that it came to be regarded as one of the 
six essential ingredients of dāna. Without Sraddha the act of dana 
was not considered complete.‘ Baudhāyana unequivocally states: 
“Want of faith (sraddhd) is the greatest sin, for faith is the highest 
austerity. Therefore the gods do not eat offerings given without. 
faith." A modicum of respect for the recipient would, however, be 
deemed essential in all forms of giftmaking for as Menicius, a. 
Chinese sage, astutely observed: “If a small basket of rice and a 
platter of soup are offered with an insulting voice, even a beggar will 
not stoop to take them.”* Respect for the donee however could be 
manifested and ensured only through a careful observance of an 
accepted behavioural mode of showing courtesy and fraddhà.* 

Some rules were evolved mainly to check any diminution in the 
degree of veneration shown towards the invited donee. For instance 
only a small number of recipients were to be invited at a time by the 
donor. Baudhāyana clearly stipulates that gift of food should be made: 
only to a small group of people at a time: "Even a very wealthy man 
shall not be anxious (to entertain a large company).”* Further enlarg- 
ing upon it he states: “A large company destroys these five (advan- 


iyide K.K. Handiqui, Yafastilaka and Indian Culture, p. 283. 

*Pītha Jàt., vol. III, no. 337, p. 79. 

Tai. Up., 1.11.3. ‘One should give with faith, plenty ($rī), modesty, fear, sym- 
pathy (samivid). Vide S.C. Crawford, The Evolution of Hindu-Ethical Ideas, p. 65. 

*Vas. Dh, Sūt., 14.14. ‘One should eat the food offered even by the thief, if he: 
is endowed with faith.” Manu., IV.235. *He who being duly honoured, makes the 
gift, as well as he who being duly honoured, accepts the gift, both of them go to: 
heaven; if otherwise they go to hell." 

5 Baud., Dh. Sūt., 1.5.10.6; Mbh., Santi Parva, 282.19; Manu, IV.224-25; VIL. 
86; Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 90.14. 

Quoted by S. Tachibana, The Ethics of Buddhism, p. 211. 

7Yāj. Smr., 1.9.201. ‘After being duly adored, (a gift) should be given to (a 
qualified) person. 

*Baud. Dh. Sūt.,11.8.15.10. 
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tages), the respectful treatment (of the invited guests), the propriety 
of time, and place, purity and selection of the virtuous brāhmana 
(guest).”! The importance of paying individual attention is well 
brought out in the Mahavagga. According to the text a certain minis- 
ter having invited 1250 bhikkhus got ready as many different dishes 
so that each bhikkhu may be served a special dish.? 

To emphasise the need for mutual respect and to ensure the 
personal participation of the donor and the donee in the ritual. 
itislaid down by Baudhayana that if gifts are given or renewed 
without touching them with the thumb the performer of the act is not 
benefited thereby.? This was no mere theoretical exposition. It would 
seem to have basis in actual practice. Numerous references contained 
in contemporary brahmanical and Buddhist literature, vouch for the 
donors personally attending to the needs of the donee. The Culla- 
vagga refers to a certain householder who along with his wife and 
children used to stand at the place of alms and serve.* Similarly the 
courtesan Sirima, at whose house eight monks used to receive alms 
daily, “saying such things as ‘have some ghee; have some curd? would 
fill their bowls."5 From the Majjhima Nikaya we learn how Saccaka 
with his own hands served the confraternity headed by Buddha 
“with that excellent meal without stint till all had eaten their full." 
At another place in the same text we get reference toa donor who 
“provided them with an excellent meal of food both hard and soft 
which he served to them with his own hands till all had their fill.”7 
A person who does not distribute alms properly, is thus described in 
the Pali canon: “He is casual in his giving, gives neither with his own 
hand nor with consideration, gives only the scraps away, heedless of 
retribution to come."* The Digha Nikaya alludes to the retribution 
which overtakes a callous giver: “Prince Payasi, inasmuch as he had 
bestowed his gift without thoroughness, not with his own hand, with- 
out due thought, as something discarded, was after his death iD 
into the communion of the four Great Kings in the empty mansion 


3 Baud, Dh. Sāt., 11.15.11; Manu, 111.125; Yāj. Smr., 1.10.227-28. 
*MV, VL.25.1. 

Baud. Dh. Sūt., 11.8.15.6. 

‘CV, IV.4-6. 

3VV, Sirimā's Mansion, 1.76. 

‘Maj. Nik., XXXV. Cula Saccaka Sutta, 1.286. 

Ibid., LV. Atthaka-Nagara Sutra, 1.355. 

*Maj. Nik., CX. Cula Punnama Sutta, III.22, 
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of the Acacia."! The importance of personally serving food to the 
donee is best brought out in the Kešava Jātaka, which refers to the 
distribution of choicest food in the king's palace, “but there are none 
to give it with their own hands, with marks of affection and love, but 
the king's ministers dispense the food and the Brethren do not care to. 
sit down and eatit.””* The five right ways of givingare to give in faith. 
to give carefully, to give quickly, to give firmly, and to give so as T 
to injure oneself or the donor.” Another set of five are to give 
carefully, thoughtfully, with one's own hand not a thing discarded. 
and with the hope that the donee will come again.* 

Sraddhā for the donee was Sought to be ensured also through the 
incorporation of certain procedural rules specifically aimed at preserva 
ing the solemnity of the occasion and duly vesting it with a sacro- 
sanct character. As Mrinal Dasgupta points out the term sraddha, 
when it became directly connected with ritualism, came to imply not 
just respect felt for the recipient but a belief in the efficacy of ritual- 
istic worship.”* 

The ritualistic aspect of dāna was therefore sought to be emphasised 
through the incorporation of certain ritual cult-objects wielding 
sacrosanct character" such as kusa grass. Certain rules of ceremonial 
conduct were: also prescribed for the same purpose. For example the 
donorand the donee, after having duly bathed and worn white 
clothes’ (which should not be wet)* and sacred thread and having 
performed ācamana by sipping water thrice with mantras,” were requis 
red to sit on seats made of kusa grass? They also had to recite 


? Dig. Nik., XXIII. Payasi Suttanta, 11.354. 

? Ke£ava Jēt., vol. III, no. 346, p. 94. 

34ng. Nik., 11.172. 
- 49. Hastings, ERE, vol. IIE, p. 382: 

*Mrinal Dasgupta, "Sraddhā and Bhakriin Vedic Literature’, IHO, vol. VI, 
1930, p. 320. 

Manu, II1.255, ‘kuŝa grass, mantras, morning Harishyannam and things, 
which have been enumerated as sacred before are the blessed accessories to a 
Sraddha offered, to the deities.". 


"Baud. Dh. Sit, 1.8.15.5 also Baudhāyana quoted by Mitramishra vide _ 


K.V.R. Aiyangar, KK-DK, p. 85.‘A gift should not be made or received wearing 
yellow or coloured clothes." 
*Apastamba quoted by Virmitrodaya, p. 150. » 
"Vis. Smr., 73.2, “He shall cause the brāhmaņas, who have properly bathed 
ana Aone the rite of ācamana, to be seated on cushions of kušā grass." 
Ibid. 


s 
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specific mantras! and utter certain incantation while making or accep- 
ting the gift. Even the exact posture in which they bad to sit and the 
way they were to hold the gift-object in their hands was duly speci- 
fied. Thus the donor and the donee had to sit facing each other, the 
former facing east. Their hands were to be held between the knees 
(antar janukarah). Moreover, the gift-object was to be grasped with 
the right hand and the daksina also had to be placed in the centre of 
the right palm of the donee. An indispensable part of the entire 
ritual which imbued it with maximum symbolic sanctity, was the 
pouring of the water through kuša grass (kusodakam) on the hand of 


the donee. According to Āpastamba, ‘all gifts are to be made with: 


water.'* Sraddha for the donee was further evinced through the per- 
formance of the rite of circumambulation to be followed by the giv- 
ing of daksiņā.* While offering the latter, the donor had to say *be- 
ye free’ and the brahmanas shall reply ‘we have become free.” The 
donee also had to be respectfully fed! and seen off by the donor.* 
Perhaps in order to lend the act of dana greater religious sanctity the 
Gobhila Grhya Sütra stipulates: “When a donation has been made, he 
should offer a bali. This is sacred to Rudra."* 

The punctilious observance of these procedural rules eliminated 
ihe- possibility of any disrespect being shown towards the donee. It 


1j Smr., 73.11. "Then by means of scented water containing sesame and 
kuša grass, he shall prepare and offer the.padyam (water for washing feet) and 
dress up and offer the arghya and unguent offering by reciting the mantras com- 


mencing as ‘ya stithantvāmrta yak’ etc. and ‘yanme mata’ etc. Afier that he shall. 


worship the brahmanas with offering of kuša, sesame, clothes, flowers, ornaments, - 


burning incense stick to the best of his might." 
2Āpas. Dh. St., 1.4.9.8; Gaut. Dh, Sūt., V-16- 


3 Vig. Smr., 73-25-31. "Then he shall circumambulate the brahmznas seated with- 


their faces towards the east, muttering the mantra, and haying finished the rite of 
circumambulation, he shall give them their daksiņās, according to his might. 
‘Then having addressed the brahmanas with their names and gofrds, he shall give 


them aksyaya water and address them as, ‘O” ye Visvedevas." After that, calm in- 


mind and with the palms of his hand blended together, he shal! pray as follows: 
‘Let there be more makers of gifts in our family’ and the brāhmaņas shall 
reply ‘be it so.” Having muttered thése two mañtras, he shall receive blessing. 
Then after having duly propitiated, followed and bid farewell to the brahmanas, 
he shall read aloud the mantra running as ‘vaje, vaje' etc. 

* Manu, 111,251. ‘Having asked the brāhmaņas'hāve you well eaten? or ‘have 
you been repleted? he shall ask them to wash their mouths and hands. 

5yjg Smr., 74.1. ‘Follow them to a little distance ftom the house and bid 
them adieu." 2 

*Gobh. Gr. Sūt., 1.4.31. Šā 
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also guaranteed a certain amount of sraddha being affected by the 
donor towards him. 

Safeguard the interests of the donor: Once the concept of spiritual 
merit (punya) had become firmly rooted in the popular mind, it 
naturally gave rise to the fear that any error in giftmaking might 
result in the total loss of spiritual merit for the donor. An established 
norm or a standard form of giftmaking procedure was therefore 
required to allay the donor's anxiety and to ensure the fruitfulness of 
the gift for him. The donor laboured under other fears too. These 
mainly stemmed from his anxiety of not causing (even inadvertently) 
any offence to the donee, for that could prove disastrous for him (i.e, 
the donor) in more than one way. 

Since gifts are meant to build and augment social relationships,? 
donee's displeasure incurred through some procedural default on the 
part of the donor could adversely affect that relationship. Symbolical 
representation of social ties through giftmaking is found to be espe- 
cially common in early tribal societies. In such Societies, gifts made 
on ceremonial occasions played a pivotal role in establishing, defining 
and sustaining social bonds. But even in state-based and class-divided 
societies, giftmaking continued to retain much of its former symbolic. 
character and purpose due to die-hard social habits and inherent 
social beliefs. The stipulation contained in the Khadira Grhya Sūtra, 
"to one with whom he wishes to become associated he should give 
fruits of a big tree”? may be reminiscent of an earlier practice. 

Even more than his concern to safeguard social relationships, the 
fear uppermost in the donor's mind in the case of gift to religious 
beneficiaries, was the harm which the latter could cause to the donor's 
own person through the medium of gift. It would, in fact, seem 
strange how the gift-object from which the donor had apparently 
withdrawn all claims could still threaten his personal well-being. 

The explanation to this may be sought in the widely held primitive 
belief that the gift-object constitutes a part of the giver; so that “even 
when abandoned by the giver, it still forms a part of him.”? According 


*A.R. Hands, CSAGR, p. 26. ‘The offer of a gift represents an offer of friend- 
ship.’ Mary Douglas, ed., Man in Society, vol. IV, 1964, p. 138. "Gift-giving and 
hospitality are seldom haphazard, Presents and invitations are full of symbolism. 
about the relationship between the giver and the receiver.’ A letter ascribed to 
Aristotle, which is quoted by A.R. Hands (CS4GR), declares that giving and 
returning is that which binds men together in their living. 

2Khad. Gr. Sūt., IV.1.11. 

*M. Mauss, The Gift, p. 9. 
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to Vander Leeuw: “To give is to convey something of oneself to a 
strange being, so that a firm bond may be forged." It is this same 
belief which seems to have led Emerson to remark: “The only 
gift isa portion of thyself."* According to primitive notions “the 
nature of anything is inhering in all its parts, even when the 
parts are separated from it."? Logically it would mean that if a 
man is in all his parts, whether it is his blood, saliva, umbilical 
cord, hair clippings or even his name, portrait, garments, food, imple- 
ments etc. then even when these are detached from him, they would 
still become the medium either of his action upon others or of the 
action of others upon him. To quote Grierson: *A part may be so 
impressed with his personality, with his intention for good or ill as to 
benefit or injure any one with whom it may be brought into contact. 
On the other hand whoever gets possession of it, through it will be 
able to work his will at any distance, upon the man himself.” J.G. 
Frazer, regards the latter concept to be one of the two chief bases 
of all magical beliefs and rituals,* especially the widespread primitive 
cult of sacrifices. 

The belief regarding mystical identity of gift-object with the donor 
does not appear to be totally alien to our sources. In the Mahābhārata, 
we come across this concept in the form of a ritual formula to be 
repeated at the time of gift. In it the donor, addressing the cattle 
which is to be given away, proclaims: "What you are, I am; today I 
become of your essence and giving you I give myself."* The mystical 
concept regarding donor being one with the gift-object could not be 
more forcefully reiterated than in the form of the go-vrata ritual 
which a giver of a cattle had to undertake prior to the bestowal of 
the gift. According to the rules of this particular giftmaking rite, the 
donor was not only required to live for three days exclusively on 
milk, urine and dung of the cow,” but also had to spend that time in 
the cowpen living among the cattle and even sleeping on the ground 


īcf. Vander Leeuw, Religions, p. 351, quoted by J. Gonda, "Gifts and Giv- 
ing. SS. p. 129. 

*R.W. Emerson, Essays, p. 322. 

*Ouoted in Hastings, ERE, vol. VI, p. 201. 

4). Hastings, ERE, vol. VI, p. 201. 

3J.G. Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. I, A Study in Magic and Religion, p. 52. 

*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 75.13. *Ya va yüyam soham, yusmān dattvā caham 
ātmapradāta” 

*fbid., 75.19. 
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with them, till he finally identified himself with them in spirit.' Even 
the recipient, while formally acknowledging the receipt of the gift, 
was made to repeat the following formula: “Transmitted in spirit, 
received in spirit, glorify we both, you who have the forms of the sun 
and moon.'? 

With such popular beliefs and magical ideas having a strong hold 
over popular mind, it was natural for the people to consider gifts 
as constituting a threat to the donor's wellbeing. Hence while 
contemplating a gift, the donor according to contemporary brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist injunctions not only had to look into the why and 
wherefore of the gift, but also had to be extremely wary and dis- 
creet in selecting the donee as wellas in the actual bestowal of the 
gift-object. 

Perhaps to safeguard against any wilful harm or mischief being 
caused to the donor, the ancient lawgiyers recommended that the 
wicked must be shunned as far as the bestowal of gifts was concerned. 
Inthe Anušāsana Parva the belief is expressed that if a gift is 
made to an unworthy recipient, it (i.e. the gift-object) tends to 
grieve. “One should correctly ascertain who the person is that should 
be regarded as a proper object for making gifts. He should be such 
that the gift itself, by being made over to him may not grieve (na 
sarūtapeta).”* 

It would be also worth considering how far the same portentous 
fear weighed with ancient lawgivers when they laid down that people 
who were intoxicated, or not of proper complexion, or deformed, or 
people who were thieves or served as physicians, were to be excluded 
from the list of worthy recipients. Perhaps it was for the same reason. 
that even those brāhmaņas who were of cat-like conduct (Židālavrati) 
or who were hypocrites (bakavrati), were deemed unworthy of receiv- 
ing gifts.* According to both brahmanical and. heterodox concepts of 
discriminate charity, gifts must be made only to those who possessed 
moral and spiritual powers. According to the Sariyutta Nikaya, a gift 
bears much fruit only when given to a person, “no matter what his 

social class, who has left the world and exchanged the domestic for 


1Mbli., Anusasana Parva, tr., p. 9. 
*Vide, Mauss, op. cit., p. 57. 
*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 37.5. 
“Ibid, Santi Parva, 37.30. ` 
*Vis. Smr., XCIIL7; Manu, 1V.192. 
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the homeless life, who has abolished five qualities and is possessed of 
five qualities"? 

The rules, which forbade making gifts to brāhmaņas and monks, 
who practised augury or other forms of divination would seem to be 
also prompted by the same consideration for the donor’s temporal 
and spiritual well-being.? 

Some of the giftmaking proceduralrules were perhaps meant to 
ensure that the donor did not incur the wrath and malediction of the 
donee, especially if the latter (as in the case of the brāhmaņas and the 
bhikkhus) laid even slightest pretension to supernatural powers. The 
Jaina text Uttarddhydyana Sutta contains the following injunction 
for the lay donors: “Prostrate yourself before him (the monk) for 
protection if you want to save your life and your property, for in his 
wrath he might reduce the world to ashes." According to the 
Brhaspati Smrti a brāhmaņa's anger is fiercer than a discus. One 
should not make a brahmana irate, for there is no regrowth 
for him who has been destroyed by a brahmana’s ire. It was 
perhaps to make sure that the donee had not taken offence in any 
way thatthelatter was made to recite the following benediction: 
«May welfare attend them" before the gift was finally presented to 
him.* 

Protect interests of the donee: Some giftmaking rules stemmed 
from the need to severe the strong mystical bond which seemingly 
exists between the donor and the gift-object.’ If the gift is likely to 

prove instrumental in making the donor a victim of an iniquitous 


1$ait. Nik., 11.3.4. 

* Manu, VL50. ‘Neither by explaining prodigies and omens nor by skill in 
astrology and palmistry, nor by giving advice and by the exposition of the 
düstras, let him ever seek to obtain alms.’ Baud. Dh, Sūt., 11.2.16. ‘The following 
offences make men impure . . . making a living by astrology and so forth.’ 

sUttarādhyāyana Sütra, Lec. XX.45. 

4Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 157, tr., vol. XI, pt. II, p. 355. "They (the brāhmaņas) 
would make gods of those that are not gods, and not gods of those that are gods. 
Enraged, they can create other worlds . . . The fire of their wrath yet burns in the 
forest of Dandaka." 

5Gaut. Dh. Sūt., V.19, ‘svasti vācya bhikyadanamppurvam- 

*Br., Smr., 49. 

*Mauss, The Gift, p. 62 (Ref. to the ancient Chinese custom, which recognises 
the indissoluble bond of a thing with its original owner): ‘Even today the 
man who sells property retains the right during the rest of hislife to weep 
over it? ] 
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fate, it is equally capable of serving as a means of transmitting the 
donor's evil qualities or sins to the donee. If the gift carries a risk for 
the donor, it is perhaps even more dangerous for the donee to accept 
it.! All kinds of precautions therefore become necessary.? If the donor 
needs to be wary and careful in the selection of the donee, the donee 
has to be even more particular about the person from whom he 
accepts gifts. He would otherwise run the risk of being burdened 
with the donor's sin. He may even become subject to some disease. 
transmitted to him by the donor. The Dkarmašāstra writers recom- 
mend discriminate pratigraha i.e. acceptance of gifts from only 
worthy and virtuous donors. Manu stipulates that an erudite 
brāhmaņa should be afraid of accepting a gift from all and sundry; 
*by taking a small gift, even a fool sinks (into hell) as a cow into a 
morass.'* In the Anušāsana Parva Bhisma thus expounds the concept: 
“O son, a ksatriya is generally employed in deeds of fierceness. In 
his case sacrifices and gifts are regarded as cleaning or sanctifying 
him. They that are good and righteous do not accept the gifts of 
persons of the royal order, who are given to sinful acts.”* But if on 
account of some dire need, one is forced to accept gifts from un- 
righteous donors then special Dharmašāstric rules for the purification 
of the gift-object existed which lessened the risk involved in its 
acceptance. Āpastamba lays down that a brāhmaņa may eat food 
obtained from anybody, after having touched it with gold or with 
fire. Procedural rules were framed even to negate the evil effects of 
gifts already accepted. According to Manu, a man is freed from the 
guilt of accepting presents from a wicked man, “by muttering with a 
concentrated mind the Savitri three thousand times, dwelling fora 
month in a cow house and subsisting on milk.”* 

Another primitive belief, which seems to have penetrated the brah- 
manical concept of dāna by post-Vedic times when Vedic culture was 
maximum exposed to non-Vedic influences, was that of disease (like 


1M. Mauss, The Gift, p. 58; John Mckenzie, Hindu Ethics, p. 58. "The danger 
is greater to the receiver than to the giver." 

*C. Drekmeir, KCEI, p. 52. "The sin of the giver is transferred with the gift 
and precautions must be taken’. Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 61.10-11. 

? Manu, IV.191. 

*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 60.4.5, ‘natu pāpkrtam rajfiam pratigrhanti sādhaval; 
Manu, IN.86. 

šĀpas. Dh. Sūt., 1.6.18.15. 

«Manu, X1.195. 
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sin) clinging to the person of a man. It was capable of being washed 
«off? or transmitted to another person through the medium of a gift- 
object.? The tenet finds exposition in the following Dharmasiitra verse: 
“He who expends his hoard (in gifts) becomes free from disease.” 
*For a person that is sick or suffering or afflicted with consumption, 
a mess of boiled (rice) grains in six oblations (should be offered)."* 
The belief that disease could be transferred or caused by magical 
charms seems to have formed an important basis of the Tantric cultic 
tradition, which may be traced back to the Atharvaveda.? Assimilation 
of the above belief into the brahmanical dāna ideology was, therefore 
largely the effect of cultural syncretism so much in evidence during 
the later and post-Vedic times. In the Arthašāstra, Kautilya talks of 
royal agents posing as holymen who were capable of causing disease 
to the enemy.” One Agokan edict refers to men practising various 
«ceremonies during illness.* 

Once gifts came to be regarded as carriers of the donor's sins, they 
were automatically looked upon with misgiving. They were treated 
as something not altogether welcome, unless their mystical association 
with the donor was effectively dispelled through symbolic rites and 
incantation of mantras. Hence arose the great need for a definite gift- 
making procedure. Manu clearly enjoins: “Ignorant of the regulations 
of the sástra as regards the taking of gift-articles, a (bráhmana) over- 
whelmed with hunger must not take a gift."? 

The mystical efficacy of the giftmaking ritual would be evident 
from the fact that in the Mahābhārata it is required to be treated as a 
closely guarded secret: One should not, by imparting a knowledge 
of this ritual, benefit a person that is not one's disciple, or that is not 
observant of vows, or that is bereft of faith or that is possessed of a 
crooked understanding. Verily, this religion isa mystery unknown 


1! Va£. Dh. Süt., XVIII.16. ‘If ever a worm is produced in an open wound (on 
his body), he shall purify himself by the Prajapatya penance, and give gold, a cow 
and a garment as presents (to brāhmaņas).” 

13.C. Mitra, "On Soma Indian Ceremonies for Disease-transference’, JASB, 
.NS, XIII, 1917, p. 13. 

Vas. Dh. Sūt., XX1X.7. 

*ašva. Gr. Süt., 1I.6.3. 

5B. Chintaharan Chakravarti, ‘Antiquity of Tantricism’, IHO, VI, 1930. 

°B.N. Datta, DHR, pt. II, p. 293. 

TAS, V.2.59. 

*Asoka's R.E. IX, CII, I, pp. 16-17. 

* Manu, IV.187. 
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to most people. One that knows it should not speak of it at every 
place.” 

Our data shows how specific mantras with tacit magical efficacy 
were required to be recited by the donor and the donee for formally 
severing the mystical bond between the donor and the gift-object. 
According to an injunction contained in the didactic portion of the- 
Mahābhārata, at the time of receiving the gift of a cow, the donee 
addressing the gift-object had to say "You are no longer owned by 
him who gives you away; Ye have now become mine.””* 

Similarly the pouring of water by the donor became the most 
significant part of the giftmaking rite.? Without it no gift could be- 
considered complete. It marked the formal annulment of the donor's- 
power of possession over the gift-object.* The act of pouring water 
atthe time of giftmaking rendered the latter free of all harm and. 
hence safe for the donee to accept. 

Even the followers of heterodox faiths, who otherwise vehemently 
condemned and rejected all Vedic ritualism, favoured and adopted 
the practice of pouring water as an essential part of giftmaking.” In. 
the Dhammapada we get reference to water of donation being poured. 
into the right hand of the Tathagata.’ From the Mathura Lion Capital 
Inscription we learn how Ksatrapa So dasa gifted a piece of land with 
libations of water to the teacher Buddhadeva.” 

The fear of sin-transference through the acceptance of gift, perhaps 
also accounts for the postulation of the rule that only under very 
special circumstances gift-objects may be accepted by those bráhmanas- 


>Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 75.22. ‘guiyo hyayam sarvalokasya dharmanemomr 
dharma yatra tatra prajalpeta." 

*Ibid., 85.13. 

šĀpas. Dh. Süt., 11.4.9,8. 'sarvanyudakapurvāni dānāni; Gaut. Dh. Sūt., V.19;. 
*A gift of food shall be preceded by libation of water." 

4]. Hastings, ERE, vol. X, p. 464. "Water may be used possibly to some extent 
in symbolical sense, as the final mark of separation from a previous state at a 
critical stage in the life history of the individual.’ 

*Cullakasetthi Jāt., vol. 1, no. 4, p. 17; Sujata Jāt., vol. III, no. 306, p. 14; 
Sarkha Jat., vol. IV, no. 442, p. 10; Dasa-brahmana Jāt., vol. IV, no. 495, p.237 
Mahaummagga Jāt., vol. VI, no. 546, p. 171. 

*Dh. Pada, 111.16.9; Kurudhamma Jāt., vol. I, no. 276, p. 254. "Then he put 
the trunk (of the elephant) into the brahmin's hands, he besprinkled him with. 
scented water from a fine golden vase and made him over to him. The brahmins. 
accepted the elephants with all his belonging." 

"Mathura Lion Capital Ins., CIZ, II, pt. I, pp. 48-49. 
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who possess sufficient spiritual merit to counteract the adverse effects 
of the gift. According to Vasistha learned brahmanas through sacrific- 
ing for wicked people or ‘through accepting their gifts’ do not contact 
guilt, for a learned brahmana resembles fire and sun.’ But ifa 
brāhmaņa who is devoid of allascetic virtues and is unread in the 
Vedas, were to accept a gift he would be drowned with its donor, like 
a stone raft with its rider. Nevertheless, there had grown so much 


faith in the brahmanas' spiritual prowess to effectively counterbalance- 


any sin entailed in the act of pratigraha that Manu declares: ‘He who, 
when in danger of losing his life accepts food from any person what- 
soever is no more tainted by sin than the sky by mud.” 

The fear that the gift may be revoked, in case the donor later 
happened to change his mind, seems to have further occasioned the 
need for giftmaking procedure. As our data shows, it was the growing 
popularity of gift-items of a more lasting value such as land which 
made gifts an important means of begetting property. Such gifts also 
raised serious legal problems pertaining to property right and inherit- 
ance, especially caused by recision of gifts.* Dana during the period 
under study therefore is found to be more in the nature of a cove- 
nant," bound and governed by gradually evolving juristic stipulations. 
In the later law-books we come across a detailed exposition of gifts." 
Kautilya too takes due note of the legal implications of dana and its 
resumption vis-a-vis property right.* Our sources reveal that giftmak- 
ing procedure helped to perpetuate and secure the donee's newly 
acquired ownership right over the gift-object. It imbued the act of 
dàna with a mystical aspect. It gave to it a sacrosanct character which 
instilled in the donor a strong religious fear of divine reprisal in case 
the gift was revoked by him.? 

Much of.giftmaking procedural ritualism as projected in the con- 
temporary Dharamašāstra texts would be found to be charged with a 


1 Vaf. Dh.-Süt., XXVIL9. 

Manu, IV.190. 

Ibid., X.104. 

*Gaut. Dh. Sūt., X.39. - 

J. Duncan M. Derrett, Religion, Law and the State in India, p. 91. 

*K.P. Jayaswal, Manu and Yājūavalkya—A Comparison and a Constrast, p. 285. 


"Manu, VIIL212-14; Narada Smr., IV.1-12; Julius Jolly, Hindu Law and” 


Custom, p. 227; K.V.R. Aiyangar, Vyavahāra Kanda of Krtyakalpataru of Laks- 
midhara, Intro., pp. 54-55. 

*4$., III.16.1.9; U.C. Sarkar, Epochs in Hindu Legal History, p. 91. 

*Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 61.71-72, 
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deep symbolism supposedly wielding magico-religious efficacy. The 
incantation of specially worded formulas, the pouring of water, the 
act of circumambulation, the offering of daksiņā were all apparently 
symbolic rites, meant to emphasise both the primordial religious 
character of dàna as wellas its predominantly super-mundane aspect 
so that its revocation could be fraught with grievous repercussions 
"for the donor. 

The brahmanical law-givers capitalising on the prevailing popular 
belief in occultism,! magical rites,? the efficacy of pronouncements of 
-curse and benediction as well as people's credulity in stories of terrible 
sufferings in different purgatories? and other blind superstitions,* went 
^to the extent of pronouncing not only gifts made to brāhmaņas but 
the latter's property in general, as completely taboo. According to one 
-of the Smrti texts: “One should never cherish an inclination for a 
brāhmaņa's property even if his vital breath comes up to the throat, 
for a brahmana’s property (verily) is spoken of as poison. Poison 
kills only one man (who takes it) but a bráhmana's property destroys 
even his son and grandson." ? 

Next to the fear of the occult and the divine, it was the fear of 
social disapprobation which could act as an effective deterrant in 
restraining the donor from revoking the gift. The act of pratigraha 
"being made into a social event, with a virtual public declaration of the 
gift by the donor and its formal acceptance by the donee, its revoca- 

"tion could easily mean a loss of face for the former. Yajfiavalkya clearly 
enjoins: “Let the acceptance be public, especially of immoveable pro- 
perty, and after having delivered what may be given and has been 
promised, let not a man resume it."* According to Kātyāyana also: 


*Dig. Nik., Brahmajāla Sutta; B.C. Law, ‘Ancient India in Buddhist Text’, 
K.B. Pathak Commemoration Vol., 1934, p. 76. ‘The mass of the people believed 
in spells, incantations, charms and spirits? 

248, V.313; XIIL.1.9.12; IV.3.209, 210; R.P. Kangle, The Kautilya Arthasastra, 
pt. III, pp. 158-60; B.N. Datta, DHR, p. 293. 

SPY, 1.9.3; B.C. Law, IDETBJ, pp. 208, 239. 

*Hir. Gr. Sūt., L5.17.4. ‘With these he sacrifices... if he has seen a bad 
dream’; Mahā-Margala Jat., vol. 4, no. 453; A$oka's R.E. IX, SI, vol.l, Bk. I, 

“no. 14, p. 28; G.S.P. Misra, The Age of Vinaya, p.194 (Belief in omens and 
-marīgalas); Gagga Jāt., vol. II, no. 155, p- 11, (ref. to the sneezing superstition); 
Gaut. Dh. Sūt., XI.15. ‘He shall also take heed of that which astrologers and 
sinterpreters of omens tell (him)." 

5Br. Smr., 45-47. 

*Yāj. Smr., 11.179. *dartvā ndpahareta punah." 
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“Having addressed saying ‘I make this present unto him,” one should 


give away (a present); if without asking this, one gives (a present) to- 


a qualified person, it yields no fruit."* À 
Procedure also aimed at emphasising the irrevocable and contrac- 


tual nature of dāna.? It vested the latter with the validity of a formal: 


legal deed. Giftmaking procedure in the Dharmasastras, seems to 
have comprised two distinct stages, viz. (i) resolution orformal pledge 
(sarikalpa) to make the gift and (ii) the act of actual bestowal of 
the gift-object accompanied with daksinà 

dates (Šaka year 41-42 and 45) of making donation recorded in the 
Nasik Cave Inscription of Nahapāņa may perhaps refer, as sug- 


gested by Senart, to “two different stages of the same proceeding; 


the first characterised by datta, the second by niyukta.”4 The former 
term datta, according to Bhagwan Lal corresponds to sarikalpita or- 
the resolution to give.* 

Even the promise to make gift carried the same force and validity 
as a gift already conferred. This is apparent from Kātyāyana's dictum 
that if a man of his own free will promises a gift to a bráhmana, but 
does not carry out that promise he becomes a debtor (to that brāh- 
maņa) in this world and the next.“ Although Gautama’ and Manu? 
are sceptical regarding the validity of the promise to make gift to a. 
person who is later found to be guilty of irreligious or improper con- 
duct, Kātyāyana expressly states that ifa dying man has promised a. 
gift for religious purpose but dies before it is given away, then his son: 
must give it.? 

The increasingly elaborate and changing format of the post-- 
Mauryan donative records also would seem to reflect the attempt- 
atexcluding all misgivings and disputes which could arise due to 
recision of gift or on account of rival claims over it by the donor's. 
successors. Yajiiavalkya stipulates: “When making gift of land, or 
making any permanent arrangement, he should have the terms. 


īKāt. Smr., XV.5. 
Manu, IX. 47. 
*P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., 1I, pt. IL, p. 892. 

*Nasik Cave Ins. of Nahapāņa, SI, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 58; E7, VIII, pp. 84-85. 

*]bid. 

"Katyayana quoted by Aparārka, p.783. ‘svechaya yah pratiírutya bráhma-- 
nāya pratigrahaņ, na dadyādrņavadvapyaļ prāpnuyat pūrva sahasam Vide, PV 
Kane, Hist. Dh., lI, pt. II, p. 886. 

"Gaut. Dh. Süt., V.21. 

*Manu, VIIL212. 


*Kat. Smr., 1.1-4. 
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committed to writing for the information of the future good king.”' 
To avoid any kind of ambiguity the names of three generations of 
both the donor and the donee, as well as the quantity of the gift (the 
"boundary line of the land) and the date were also required to be duly. 
specified on a canvas or on a copper-plate bearing the signature and 
the seal of the king." 

The surest safeguard against gift recision (i.e. permanently ending 
the donor's ownership right over the gift-object) was to make sure 
-that the donor was in a placid, pleasant and pious state of mind so that 
he was not later assailed by doubts or regret. Much of dana making 
ritual it seems was really meant to serve a psychological purpose of 
inducing in the donor a proper and receptive frame of mind.* 


Procedural Overgrowth Due to Transposition of Sacrificial Ritualism 
Much of dana making procedural overgrowth would appear to 
have its genesis in the sacrificial ritualism of Vedic times. We may 
recall how the supersession of pastoral order by agricultural economy 
in the post-Vedic period had resulted in the cult of sacrifice becoming 
increasingly replaced by dāna.* The contemporary texts contain 
numerous joint notices of sacrifices and gifts, thereby empbasising 
their interchangeable character. They also project them as common 
constituents of an important religious rite. During the post-Vedic 


1Yaj. Smr., 1.318. 

*Br. Smp, VILI2-18; Yāj. Smr., 1.31.9-320; Vis. Smr., HL.57-58. “He shall 
make gifts of land as king, either on parchment or on a copper plate. He shall 
make the deed of gift mentioning the names of the three generations of those 
-whom (such gifts are made), of three generations of his own family, the measure- 
ment and the boundaries, stamped with his own seal, forthe information of the, 
succeeding kings." 

3 P, 1.9.48. "Just before bestowing the gift, one should be happy; while giving 
it, he should make his heart rejoice; after giving he becomes joyful.” Ibid., 19.42, | 
„Sut. Nip. 10.5.20; HD, Verse 163; Mayhaka Jāt., vol. III, no. 390, “Give gift,” 
‘and give it cheerfully. Never regret the giving while you live." Dasaņņaka Jat. 
vol. III, no. 401, p. 209. 

4Supra, Brāhmaņas as gift-receivers, p. 95. 

Manu, IV.226; 227; Vis. Smr., 59.28; Sut. Nip, IIL.4; Westermarck, Origin and 
Development of Moral Ideas, p. 566, "In other cases we find that almsgiving is 
regarded as a form of sacrifice or takes the place of it. In the sacred books of 
India the two things are repeatedly mentioned side by side." E 

*Narendra Wagle, "Minor Rites and Rituals attributed to the Brahmanas in 
the Nikaya texts of the Pali Canon’, JO/B, XVII, 1967-68. “It is stated that - 
having killed an animal for the dead, the performer of the rite distributes the 
whole animal limb by limb.” 
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period, since the institution of dana seems to have distended mainly 
*to replace sacrifices, the transposition of much of sacrificial ritualism 
‘to dana was quite natural and inevitable. The payment of daksina at 
ithe conclusion of the dana making act would seem to be adopted 
„directly from the sacrificial cult.” 


Economic Exigency Conditioning Giftmaking Procedure 

In the post-Vedic social milieu, with the religious scene as much 
‘dominated by heterodox religions as by Brahminism, we cannot con- 
fine our study of giftmaking procedure to merely religious rites con- 
nected with the more personal and direct bestowal of gift by the donor 
to the donee. Our sources reveal wide ranging procedural formations 
«during the period under study. We come across special procedure 
adopted on the occasion of (i) gifts made on excessively large scale by 
the kings and other rich donors;? (ii) gift-distribution lasting for 
several days;* (iii) alms-distribution at the donor's own residence;? or 
(iv) undertaken through the institution of alms-halls;® (v) gift-offerings 
to the Sarigha, deposited there by the donor himself? (vi) or by invit- 
ingthe monks to partake them at his own residence; (vii) or even 
distributing them through the ticket system;? (viii) gifts were also 
made by bequeathing income drawn from a piece of agricultural land 
to meet the regular expenses of a monastery or some charitable 


2Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 60.9; 61.18. 

Ibid., 57.30. 

*Vessantara Jat., vol. VI, no. 547; Mbh., Sabha Parva, 30.51; Mbh., Āšrama- 
vāsika Parva, 20.3-4. 

“Dh. pada, vol. III, 17.3, p. 103. **. . . and for the space of seven days he gave 
alms to the congregation of monks." Tlerigātkā, LXIV. Uppalavanna, p. 
"'And she gave great gifts for seven days to-the Buddha and the order.” VV, First 
Chair Mansion, L1. “King Pasenadi of Košala had inaugurated for seven days 
unparalleled alms-giving for the order of the monks.” 

*Mayhaka Jāt., vol. III, no. 390, p. 187. 

*Supra, Origins of Beggary, p. 110. 

"MV, VIILS.1. “At. that time people went to the drama with robes (which they 
intended to present to the bhikkhus." Visavanta Jāt., vol. I, no. 69, p. 167. **... 
folks came to the monastery with a quantity of such cakes for the Brotherhood.” 

SMV, VI.251. "At that time a certain minister had invited the fraternity of 
bhikkhus with Buddha at its head for the next day." Ibid., VI-35.5. 

*Dh. Pada., Bk. 11, Story 1, “From that time on she gave regularly the eight 
ticket food and from that time on eight monks came regularly to her house." 
Toid., Bk. 24, Story 7; Maha Sutasoma Jat., vol. V, no. 537, p. 259. “He started 
distribution of milk by tickets." VV., Sirima’s Mansion, 1.17. “And had begun to 
give alms daily to eight members of the order chosen by lot.” 
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institution; (ix) or through investing a sum of money with a com- 
mercial guild and entrusting it with the task of providing a regular 
grant to the donee out of the interest raised on the capital; (x) gifts. 
to the bhikkhus are also known to be sometimes made jointly by the 
residents of a street or a township.! 

With the pūrta category of gifts becoming increasingly popular 
during the post-Mauryan period, distinct procedural formations also: 
came to be adopted in the case of installation of images, gateways;? 
digging of wells and tanks; planting of trees etc.* Some of these- 
forms of giftmaking have been mentioned in the Vimuttimagga (a. 
text belonging to the first-second century A.D.) “To partake of food: 


givento the order as a whole (Sanigha-bhatta), of assured food: 


(niccabhatta), of ticket food (Salakabhatta), of food offered to many 
(ganabhatta), and of food given in honour of a monastery (vihara- 
bhatta).”> 

The procedural ritual applicable to personally made gifts to brāh- 
maņas could hardly be expected to be valid for the above forms of 
giftmaking. In the case of the latter it would be found that besides 
socio-religious beliefs, it was mainly economic expediency arising out of 
urbanised living and the growth of trade and money economy which; 
occasioned variations in the giftmaking procedure. How improve- 
ments were effected in the mode of alms-distribution to suit the- 


3Bharhut Ins., Läd. no. 705; Duddada Jāt.,vol. IL, no. 180, p. 59; Kundakapava: 
Jāt., vol. 1, no. 109, p. 252; Maha Panāda Jāt., vol. II, no. 264, p. 229. The town. 
folk on the following day collected magnificent gifts for Buddha and his atten- 
dant Brethren.” Susima Jāt., vol. Il, no. 163, p. 31. 

*Mathura Jain Image Ins. (of Huviska), SI, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 52, (Datta 
pratima): Mathura Bud. Image Ins., Sf, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 54. (pratima prati- 
sthāpitā). 

3Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, 64.3; Buddhacharita, IL12, tr., p. 22; VV, Revatis 
“Parks will I plant and mend bad roads. And tan ks and. 
1. I, V.7; Mathura Stone Ins.. 
SI, vol. I, Bk. IL, 


Mansion, V.2.92, p. 89. 
wells I will make with pious heart." Sam. Nik., vol 
(of Sodaga), SI, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 26, p. 121; Nasik Cave Ins., 


no. 59, p. 169. 


^Panjtar Stone Ins. (of a Kusāņa king), SI, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 32, pp- 150-51. 


And therein my gift (are) two trees." Hathigumpha Cave Ins. (of Kharavela), 
ST, vol. 1, Bk. TI, no. 91, p. 226.'(He) gives with foliage kalpa (wish fulfilling 
trees). (pallava-kalpa vrksa). Nasik Cave Ins. SI, vol. I, Bk. Il, no. 53, p. 164. 
«And at the village of Chikhalapadra in the Kapura district have been given. 
eight thousand stems of coconut trees.” (dattam nārikelānām milla sahasrāni 


asta). 
5Path of Freedom, Vimuttimagga, tr., p. 36. 
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donor's convenience may be seen from the Dhammapada. It records 
how a daughter, who was greatly disturbed by the din caused by the 
alms-seekers at her father's refectory, suggested a novel plan to keep 
the noise down. "Father, put a fence around the refectory and hang 
two gates through which the people may pass in and out, allowing 
only sufficient space for one person to pass through at a di Then 
direct the people to pass in through one gate and out through the other. 
If you do this they will receive their alms peaceably and quietly. m 
From that time on there was no more tumult in the refectory.”! 
That economic conditions played a decisive role in shaping rituals is 
borne out by the case study of the chamars undertaken by Henry 
H. Preslar. According to him, “the poor chamars seldom perform a 
ritual, because in India rituals take artefactsand ingredients that cost 
money. So that whenever a ritual is performed ostensibly for the god- 
desses, the chamārs usually eat most of the offerings themselves.”? 
Even in the case of more traditionalised form of dana to brahmanas, 
one wonders whether, in the context of money economy which was es 
much. in evidence by post-Mauryan times, the growing emphasis on 
the Titualistic practice of paying daksina along with dàna? (mostly 
in the form of gold? or coined money) was more to cover the 
contingency expenses incurred by the donee rather than for the sake 
of any mystical reason. These contingency expenses could be in the 
E c charges to and from the donor's residence, cartage 
€ gift ol i 
ēd E for fuel needed by the donee for cooking 
Fresh economic expediencies arising out of increased commercial 
and religious traffic on the highways would also account for the grow- 
ing popularity of the practice of building alms-house.* We learn 
how dānašālās or sattrašālās were constructed at the city gates or at 
other vantage points in the city,’ where alms entailing a fixed expendi- 


*Dh. Pada, Bk. 2, Story. 1. 
*Henry H. Preslar, ‘Religi i ife Situation’, 
Bis x gion as Functions of Life Situation’, MI, XXXIX, 
7Mbli, Anušāsana Parva, 57.30. 
» Ibid 73.7. “For the sake of fee gold is doubtlessly said to be the best. Ibid., 
-9. tsuvarņam daksina para.’ "Gold is the best fee” 
(Dig. Nik., IIT. Ambattha Sutta, 11.4. 
ii Dh. Pada, vol. 111,16.9, p. 93. **... and likewise established at the door of 
m house regular distribution of cooked food to the poor folk and travellers.” 
urudhamma Jat., vol. II, no. 276, p. 253. “. . . came with a great company to the 
alms-hall at the eastern gate.” 
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ture! could be distributed in a duly organised manner.? Characteristic 
of the organised nature of the newly emergent urban life was the 
manner in which perpetual meals for the Samgha were instituted by 
lay devotees or the way? in which the residents of a whole street or 
city used to club together to make gifts of cooked food or other arti- 
cles to the bhikkhus. According to the Duddada Jàtaka, “the people 
were all glad to give him their alms. They clubbed together and made 
a collection and provided plenty for the band of anchorites.”” The 
Kāsāva Jātaka informs, “At that time the citizens of Rājgaha used to 
club together for the proposed alms-giving.”” Such a practice may 
even be regarded an extension of the organised character of the hetero- 
dox monastic orders.* Besides suggesting the extent to which organised. 
efforts were made to meet the changed economic conditions, it might 
also be reminiscent of the collective ideology of the Vedic tribal order. 

Giftmaking procedure involving the deposition of a fixed capital 
with some guild, with only the interests accruing to the beneficiary" 


1Yessantara Jāt., vol. VI, no. 547, p. 250.**. . . that each day she might distri- 
bute 600,000 pieces.” 

*Mathura Stone Ins., S7, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 49. “From the interest therefrom 
hundred brahmanas should be served in the open hall... on the same day three 
adhaka groats, one prastha salt, one prastha saku, three ghataka and five mallaka 
of green vegetable bundles. This should be given for the sake of destitute people, 
hungry and thirsty.” 

7VV, Slave Woman's Mansion, 1.18, p. 35. “He said to the Superintendent of 
meals, Revrend Sir, I have appointed four perpetual meals for the order. From 
tomorrow on let the worthy gentlemen come to my house"; ibid., Door Keepers 
Mansion, V.55, p. 94; CV, IV.4.6., p. 10. “Now at that time a certain householder 
-possessed of good food, used to give perpetual alms to the Samgha, a meal for 
four bhikkhus.” 

*Duddada Jat., vol. 11, no. 180, p. 59. 

*Kasava Jāt., vol. II, no. 221, p.138; Liid, nos. 195; 401; 571, 625; Susima Jat., 
vol. II, no 163, p. 31. 
5Bharhut Bud. Pillar Ins., Läd., no. 782; Junnar Bud. Cave Ins., Läd., no. 1153, 
p. 131; Kuņdakapava Jat. vol. I, no. 109, p. 252 “Now at Savatthi, the Brotherhood 
with the Buddha at their head used to be entertained now by a body of people 
or a whole street would club together or sometimes the whole city entertained.” 
MY, 1.30, p. 122. "At.that time an arrangement had been made at Rajagaha that 
"the bhikkhus were to receive excellent meals successively (in the house of different 
rich upasakas).” 
TNasik Bud. Cave Ins, S7, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 58, p. 164. "And those 
‘ahapanas are not to be repaid, their interest only to be enjoyed, out of them the 
„two thousand of one pratika per cent are cloth money; out of them to every one 
ofthe twenty monks who keep the Vassa in my cave, a Cloth money of twelve 
(kahapanas).” Mathura Stone Ins., Sf, vol. I, Bk. IL, no. 49. da 
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was apparently in keeping with the growing commercial preoccupation 
of the contemporary society. It also suited the newly arisen economic 
interests and needs of a new category of donors, namely the rich mer- 
chants and big business magnates. Construction of alms-halls and the 
system of distributing alms through ticket system likewise served to 
meet the needs of a new category of donee viz., the ever-expanding 
group of heterodox monks and indigent alms-seekers. The recommen- 
dation of gift made at holy places as wielding greater efficacy, would 
similarly appear to be prompted by the vested interests of the sacer- 
dotal class, which apparently stood to gain by it. 

Gifts made on an inordinately large scale must have also made it 
incumbent on the donor to engage the services of large number of 
officers and servants. From the Mahabharata we learn how “tellers 
and scribes on that occasion under the orders of Yudhisthira cease- 
lessly asked the old king, ‘Do thou command, O Monarch, what gifts 
should be made to these. All things are ready here.’ As soon as the 
king spoke they gave away what he directed. "* Elsewhere in the same 
Epic we come across the following account: *A large number of 
men...taking innumerable vessels in their hands distributed the 
food unto the regenerate classes by hundreds and thousands. The 
attendants of the Pandava gave away unto the brahmanas diverse 
kind of food and drink.”* According to the Dhammapada food was 
presented to the recluse at the door of a rest-house by novices and 
probationers.? Similarly from a passage of the Kešava Jātaka we learn 
how “the king's ministers dispense the food."4 

In the epigraphs belonging to Mauryan and post-Mauryan time 
we get allusions to officers exclusively deputed with the task of admi- 
nistering royal donations. From one of the pillar edicts of Ašoka we 
learn how "both these and many other chief (officers)" were occupied 
with the delivery of the gifts made by the emperor as wellas by the 
queens.? According to one of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions under king 
Krisna of the Sātavāhana family, the cave was caused to be made by 


Mbh., Āšramavāsika Parva, 20.7-8. 

*Ibid., Agvamedhika Parva, 87.61. Rama, Balakanda, XIV, p. 35. “Then the 
assisting. priest placed all the king's, gifts before the.holy sages Vasistha and. 
Reyaringa and begged them to distribute them.” 3 

*Dh. Pada., Bk. 11, Story 9.. 

^Kefava Jāt., vol. III, no. 346, p. 94. 

5Delhi Topra P.E., VII, CIL, I, p.136. 5; 
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the officer incharge of the sramanas at Nāsik.” The Manikiala Stone 
Inscription refers to the general Lala, the scion of the Ghusān race, 
the donation master of the Ksatrapa Vespāsi.* The references to these 
officers would perhaps suggest that during the centuries following the 
Christian era? a certain amount of slow transformation had overtaken 
the giftmaking institution especially in the case of land grants, lifting 
it from a social and ritualistic plane to that of a more bureaucratised 
administrative one. 


Pūrta Category of Dāna Occasioning a Distinct Procedure 

The dedication of wells, tanks, alms-houses, vihdras or even the gift of 
trees, must have necessarily entailed considerable planning and effort 
on the part of the donor before the gift could be finally made. Even the 
length of time required to make such gifts would be relatively more 
than needed to make gifts of common items such as food and cloth- 
ing etc. With regard to the pūrta category of dàna, therefore, it would 
be natural to presume that a distinct procedural form must have deve- 
loped. Some idea about the changed procedure may be had from the 
notices we get of donees themselves proffering help in the construc- 
tion of this category of gift-items. Thus we learn from the Buddhist 
texts how it was common for lay-donors to furnish for the construc- 
tion of a caitya or a vihara the requisite funds to the Sarigha, while 
the actual construction work was superintended by the members of 
the order themselves.* 

Our sources reveal that pūrta category of gifts had gained increas- 
ing popularity during the post-Mauryan period. But the giftmaking 
ritual connected with it was still to evolve fully and acquire the final 
shape which it assumed in the subsequent period. The ritual pertaining 
to installation of images, pillars, gateways, or to the construction and 
dedication of wells, reservoirs etc. in the later period came to be trea- 
ted under the heading pratisthā as distinct from dana. The former is 
generally taken to mean “divesting oneself of ownership over a thing 
and dedicating it for the use of all'.5 The various stages in the proce- 
dure of pratisthā are sankalpa, homa, utsarga (i.e. declaration that the 
thing has been dedicated), daksiņā and the feeding of bráhmanas. 


1Nāsik Cave Ins. (of the time of Krigna), SI, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 75, p. 189. 
*Manikiāla Stone Ins., CI, I, p. 150. 

*D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, pp. 79,175, 255. 

«VV, Monastery Mansion, IV.6.44. 

*p.V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., II, pt. II, p. 892. 
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The distinct procedure adopted in the case of pūrta besides emhasis- 
ing the technical difference between the two forms of giftmaking was 
also to make clear the legal position as far as the donor's right of 
ownership over the dedicated gift-item was concerned. As pointed 
out by Kane, there is a difference in the technical meaning of dàna 
and utsarga. “In the former the donor gives up his ownership over a 
thing, makes another the owner of it and cannot thereafter use it nor 
has he any control over it. When a man makes an wtsarga he no 
doubt gives up his ownership, but he gives up the thing for the bene- 
fit of all “sarvabhutebhyah” and so the opinion of most writers is that 
he can asa member of the public make use of the thing dedicated by 
him, though there werea few authors who recommended that he 
should not do so.””! 


Procedural Rules Introduced to Serve Vested Interests 

Procedure normally grows and crystallises with time. But for the 
period under study, it may not be possible to attribute all giftmak- 
ing procedural rules to only time bound traditions. Our data furnishes 
enough evidence to suggest that besides social traditions and economic 
expediency, it was certain strong prudential considerations or power- 
ful vested interests which led to the framing and reframing of the gift- 
making procedure. The malleability evident in the early procedural 
rules bears out the correctness of A.W. Malefijts’ contention that 
rituals are designed both to express belief and bring about specific 
ends. It would be found that the early Buddhist and Jaina alms- 
seeking rules were primarily introduced to serve certain definite ends. 

A spirit of rivalry and competition amongst various donee group- 
ings had become manifest during the post Vedic period. This was 
mainly on account of bráhmanas becoming more dependent on dana 
instead of sacrificial gift-offerings (which were now becoming increa- 
singly discredited), and larger sections of population forsaking world- 
ly life and joining the heterodox orders. Consequently there was a 
remarkable increase in the number of alms-seekers at this time. The 
members of different donee groups in order to establish their bonafide 
and superior claim to alms, were now compelled to impress the lay 
donors by their good behaviour. Rules to enforce good behaviour on 
the part of alms-seekers were framed by the leaders of various reli- 
gious orders. 


1P.V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., II, pt. II, p. 892. 
2A.W. Malefijt, Religion and Culture, p. 189. 
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Most of the Buddhist and Jaina alms-seeking procedural rules were 
ostensibly framed to suit the donor's convenience and to win over his 
regard and approbation, so that his continued patronage could be 
ensured, Thus whereas Jaina monks were clearly enjoined to beg food 
from the householder only when the latter's dinner was ready,’ the 
Buddhist bhikkhus were specifically asked by Buddha to render thanks 
and speak pleasantly to their hosts? That such procedural conduct 
on the part of the monks produced instant results with their popu- 
larity soaring high, would be evident from the Dhammapada: “When 
the people heard the words of thanksgiving, they put forth the 
greater efforts, invited the monks to take meals in their houses and 
went about bestowing abundant offerings upon them."* 

Alms-seeking conduct prescribed for the Buddhist monks: Monks 
candidly acknowledged their total dependence on alms. They 
sought to win the acclaim of their patrons by leading a life of conti- 
nence and moral uprightness as well as by their general pleasant 
demeanour and correct mode of conducting themselves at the time of 
receiving alms.* According to a stipulation contained in the Culla- 
vagga: “The alms given are to be eaten with mind alert, paying atten- 
tion to the bowl . . . when eating the whole hand is not to be put in 
the mouth." But even when they went in quest of alms the bhikkhus 
were emphatically enjoined by Buddha to seal their lips and proffer 
no request. From another text we learn how Buddha advised his 
disciples to stand in silence and merely point to their alms-bowl.’ In 
the Majjhima Nikāya, Buddha thus addressed the bhikkhus: “Such 
being your vocation and profession as recluse you must train yourself 
to embrace and show forth in your lives the recluses’ path of duty so 


1Uttarahhyayana Sūtra, 11.30. 

* Dh. Pada, vol. III, 19.8, p. 145; Maj. Nik., LXIX.1.470. “He ought not to 
call on families either before or after the midday meal." CV, VIII.5.2. 

*Dh. Pada, Bk. 10, Story 8. 

*Khantivadi Jāt., vol. III, no. 313, p.26. "And he being pleased with the 
ascetic for the propriety of his deportment, brought him into the house and fed 
him with the food prepared for himself.” Siri Jāt., vol. II, no. 284, p. 280. “Next 
day on his begging rounds, he (recluse) came to the door of an elephant trainer. 
This man took a fancy to his ways and manners, fed him and gave him lodging 
in his own grounds, waiting upon him continuously.” 

5CV. VIII. 4.5; Aiig. Nik., IV.3.28. "Then again,a monk is content with any 
sort of alms-food and speaks in praise of such content." 

*Sut. Nip., VII.11.32-33. 

"Molāvastu, tr. J.J. Jones, p. 419. 
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as to prove your vocation true and your profession a reality." Simi- 
larly in the Cullavagga, along with a more detailed exposition of the 
correct mode of seeking alms, we also come across Buddha's special 
behest to the monks regarding extra care to be taken, so as not to 
reveal any over-anxiety on their part to receive alms: “He (the monk) 
should take notice whether she (the lady of the house) seems willing 
or not to give away. If she wipes a spoon or wipes or puts aside a 
dish, he should stand still, perceiving that she seems willing to give. 
After the food has been given, he should cover up the bowl with his 
robe and turn back slowly and carefully." Commenting on the 
correct mode of viñyapti or seeking alms by the bhikkhu as enunciated 
in the Milindapaiiho, R. Spence Hardy observes: “It is forbidden to 
the priest to proclaim his purity or attainments to the householders 
in order that he may gain honour or gifts. When persons come to the 
temple, he may not go up to them, address them . . . nor is he allow- 
ed to be continuously pressing them and urging them to give.””* 

The heterodox monks were so mindful of the popular approval that 
not only such rules as those contained in the Cullavagga* and the 
Patimokkha” were purposely incorporated into the Vinaya disciplinary 
code but various procedural rules were even revised to show respect 
for and accommodate popular beliefs and practices. Thus in the 
Cullavagga, Buddha is said to have observed: *Laymen, O bhikkhus, 
are given to lucky phrases (gihi bhikhava marigalika). Y allow you, O 
bhikkhus to reply, "May you live long,” to laymen who say to you, 
‘long life to your reverence.'* In the same text we come across 
another reference of a similar nature: “Now at that time a certain 
woman who had miscarriage and had invited bhikkhus and spread 
cloth in their honour, said to them, ‘Step, Sirs, over the cloth.’ The 


2 Maj. Nik., XI. Cula-assapura Sutta, 1.281. 

*CV, VIILS.2. 

*R. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 70. 

‘CV, V.26.1. The people murmured, were annoyed and indignant, saying, 
“How can the Sakya-puttiya samanas, when food is being given to them, take it 
so carelessly. Bach single ball of rice is the result of hundredfold labour.” "I 
allow you, O bhikkhus, whatever things falls when it is being given to you, your- 
selves to pick it up and eat it, that bas been presented, O bhikkhus, by the 
givers.” 

5 Patimokkha, Sanghadisesa Dhamma, X.13."‘Should a bhikkhu dwell near a 
certain village or a town, leading a life hurtful to the laity and devoted to cvil 
. . then he should be asked by the other bhikkhus to leave the place at once.” 

*CV, V.33.3. 
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bhikkhus fearing to offend would not do so. ‘Step, Sirs, over the cloth, 
for good luck's sake. ...” “I allow you, O bhikkhus, when asked to 
do so for the sake of good luck to laymen to step over cloth laid 
down for ceremonial purposes." Likewise Buddha, on learning that 
people were spreading it about that monks not knowing moderation 
were asking for many robes (‘Will the recluses deal in the cloth trade 
or will they set up a shop?’), permitted that if a householder should 
invite a monk ‘to make material for many robes, then at most (materi- 
al for) an inner and upper robe should be accepted.” That prudential 
considerations such as not causing discomfort to the donor figured 
prominently in the framing of alms-seeking rules is also evident from 
the following passage of the Majjhima Nikaya: “I remember once 
being out for alms after dark when a woman espied me for a flash, as 
she was scouring a pot and screamed out ‘Woe is me: a goblin is 
after me',"$ 
Jaina alms-seeking disciplinary rules: Similarly the Jaina bhikkhus 
Were not to point out by stretching the hand or pointing the finger to 
the houses of disagreeable, despised or antagonistic families, for in 
case those houses happened to catch fire or robbed by thieves then 
the people were likely to be suspicious of the bhikkhus.4 
Brahmanical giftmaking ritual to promote the interests of sacerdotal 
class: Although the brahmanical giftmaking procedural rules also 
aimed at securing the same objective i.e. winning the patronage and 
approval of a numerically large group of benefactors, yet their 
attempts appear to have been more subtle. They were generally in the 
form of indoctrination of the donor through mystical, moral, magical 
and even superstitious beliefs. Instead of showing their abject depen- 
dence on gifts, the brāhmaņas maintained an attitude of nonchalance 
and unbending hautuer. They could afford to do so mainly because 
of their other economic preoccupations as householders. Their depen- 
dence on gifts was never as complete as that of the heterodox monks.” 
Nevertheless, the very rise of the Mimarhsa School (during the later 
half of the period under study), which bred, defended and sustained 
Siftmaking ritualism, was meant to act as a bulwark to the pretensions 


ICV, V.214. 

*Vinaya (Nissaggiya), VIIL.I. 

*Maj. Nik., Latukikopana Sutta, 1.448. 

45.B. Deo, History of Jaina Monachism, p. 308. 
5R.W. Frazer, Indian Thought: Past and Present. 
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of the dominating priestly class. According to B.N. Datta, “the main 
aim of the Mimarhsi School was to safeguard the interests of the 
priestly class. It showed that the way to heaven lies in Vedic 


-karmakanda, and that must be done by the priest." An analysis of 


the contemporary giftmaking ritualism shows that much of it (especi- 
ally some of the ‘more remunerative rituals’ such as gifts made at holy 
places and shrines or others which made it absolutely necessary for the 
donor to engage the services of a priest well versed in ritualistic lore),? 
was meant to enhance the chances of the sacerdotal class for ‘surplus 
sharing’. It may have also helped to subvert the forces of reaction and 
change. The latter became manifest in the form of heterodox move- 
ments. Reaction and change had apparently set in asa result of 
developments in the field of iron technology and commercial enter- 
prise and would have otherwise seriously undermined the advantage- 
-ous and lucrative position enjoyed by the priestly class. M sain. 
The unique aspect acquired by dāna on account of rich ritualistic 
overgrowth therefore was as much due to certain commonly held 
religious and social beliefs as it was in keeping with the changing 
social needs, the economic exigencies of the time as well as the vested 
sinterests of certain dominant donee and donor groupings. 


1B.N. Datta, DHR, p. 316. 
?R.N. Nandi, ‘Some Sccial Aspects of the Grhya Sitra.’ Proc. THC, 1977, 


sp. 171. 


CHAPTER 11 


Ritualism and Social Stratification 


ENTRENCHED VARNA STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 


An analysis of our data clearly suggests that the institution of dāna- 
had more or less a parallel development along with that of the varna“ 
system. Both institutions are found to be in their formative stages. 
during the period under study. They had still not acquired that static 
maturity! nor had they become cast within that rigid mould which 
characterise them during the centuries following the Christian era. 

The simultaneous growth of the two institutions shows they 
strongly interacted and considerably aided each other to evolve, ex- 
pand and augment. The strong impact of the wide ranging varna 
restrictions on dāna making rules can scarcely be doubted. The 
injunction contained in the Buddhist text Vimuttimāgga (Ist-2nd 
century A.D.), that the covering of his bowl by a monk on seeing an 
outcaste (cūndāla) did not amount to the transgression ofthe alms- 
seeking rules clearly suggests that donor's qualifications had come to- 
beso much governed by varņa prejudices that even the leaders of 
heterodox sects could not remain totally indifferent to them. Their 
attempt to defy them is apparent from an earlier Buddhist ruling. 
according to which when presenting gifts, a man of strong, active 
and well-trained mind should be selected as donee without reference 
to the fact of his being a cãndāla or a pukkusa.? 


7T, W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha (Dīgha Nikāya), SBB, vol. II, . 
p. 101. “What we find then, in the Buddha’s time, is caste in the making. The 
great mass of the people were distinguished quite roughly into four classes— 
social strata—of which the boundary lines were vague and uncertain." 

? Path of Freedom (Vimuttimagga), p. 36. 

"TW. Rhys Davids, "Dialogues of the Buddha (Digha Nikāya), SBB, ll. 
p. 100. 
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Theoretical varna maxims transformed into actual practice through 
dina ritualism: Dāna tended to transform the deliberately framed 
varņa regulations from abstract aphorisms into actual rituals. The 
Dharmašāstra writers in order to emphasise varna distinctions resting 
initially on hereditary specialisation, quite overtly prescribed varņa 
based qualifications for donor and donee. Thus Manu forbids the 
acceptance of gifts even from a king, if he happens to be a non- 
ksatriya.* Visnu includes service of the Sadra among sins rendering 
one unfit to receive alms, and requiring a penance for their expiation.* 
The observance of these Dharmašāstric maxims in actual practice, 
therefore helped to intensify varna consciousness in everyday life. 
Even the Pali literature* very explicitly vouches for the universal 
preference shown to the brāhmaņas as donees. In the Sutta Nipāta 
we come across the candid avowal, ‘ona brahmana no man closed 
his doors.” 

The stipulation contained in the Mahabharata viz., ‘a pious man 
should not make a gift to südras'? would appear to be scrupulously 
carried out in practice. In both brahmanical and heterodox canonical 
texts, we do not come across any specific instance ofa candala being 
offered gifts, even though notices of alms being given to destitute and 
infirm beggars are plentiful. The omission seems all the more signi- 
ficant when even in the Mahābhārata it is conceded that offerings to: 
dogs and caņdālas are never totally devoid of all merit." Interestingly 
even the enlightened Buddhist scholar Ašvaghosa acknowledges a 
šūdras” right to receive gifts only if the latter has crossed the dread- 
ful ocean of five senses.* 

Reinforced rule of commensality: Varna awareness in society must 
have been considerably boosted also by the observance of restrictions. 
concerning the acceptance of cooked food from limited categories of 
donors. The observance of these rules would have directly reinforced, 
or atleast brought into sharper focus restrictions on commensality.. 


3Gaut. Dh. Sūt., V.20; Vas. Dh. Sūt., I1I.6; Baud. Dh. Sūt., 11.3.5.19. 

*Manu, IV.84. 

*yis. Smr., XL.1-2, vide, U.N. Ghoshal, "The Status of the Šūdras in the 
Dharmasütras', IC, XIV, 1947-48. 

*Buddhacarita, 1.48; 1.84; 11.36. 

5Sut. Nip., 1-7.5 

Mbh., Santi Parva, 37.29. 

Ibid., Anušāsana Parva, 62.13. 

* Vajrasuci, tr. Sujit Kumar Mukhopadhyaya, p. 21. 
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The latter were tending to become, along with hereditary specialisa- 
tion and endogamy, the dominant features of varņa-system during the 
post-Mauryan period. This would be sufficiently apparent from the 
injunction contained in the Mahābhārata that the man who abandons 
his own proper occupation and betakes himself to that of a šūdra, 
should be considered a südra and on no account should any food be 
accepted from him. It appears that if at all the heterodox orders 
succeeded in flouting varņa rules it was primarily in the form of reject- 
ing restrictions regarding commensality. Panini uses the term 
sarvānnina” in the sense of a monk or a person who accepts all kinds 
of food on his begging rounds.? 

The members of the Buddhist order went to the other extreme of 
accepting alms of cooked food even from people suffering from 
contagious diseases. In the Therīgāthā a donor 'with his hand all 
leperous and diseased’, is described as putting in the monk’s bowl ‘a 
morsel just as one of his (the donor's) fingers broke and fell.’* Not all 
heterodox orders, however, could remain so completely immune to 
the notion of impurity attached to food. This is evident from the 
Jaina alms-seeking rules enunciated in the Acardriga Sūtra. According 
to the latter, perhaps on account of considerations pertaining chiefly 
to the principle of non-destruction of life, Jaina monks were not to 
accept food in the houses of ksatriyas, kings and relations of kings, 
“whether they were inside or outside or had invited them, for such 
food is impure and unacceptable."'* 

Helped to augment hierarchical varņa gradation: The institution of 
dana to some extent also helped to augment and accentuate the 
hierarchical pattern of varna gradation. It seems to have greatly added 
to the social consequence of the brahmanas, for they alone were right- 
fully entitled to receive dana. ‘As a channel of easy acquisition of. 
merit' they therefore gained added importance. 

The institution of dāna, moreover, improved the economic compe- 
tence of atleast a sizeable section of the brahmanas, bringing it at 

"par with their ritual status in society. Literature is replete with notices 


1Mbh., Anušāsana Parva, CXXXV, tr., vol. XI, p. 284. 
244, V.2.9. 

*V.S. Agarwala, India as Known to Panini, p. 383. 
*Therigátha, Canto, XVI.261. 

* Acarāiga Sūtra, Bk. II, Lesson 3, SBE, XLV, p. 97. 
*G.S. Ghurye, Caste and Class in India, p. 51. 
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of bráhmanas as recipients of large gifts! and as being immensely 
wealthy and prosperous. Their ritual superiority and social rank had 
come to correspond increasingly to their economic propsperity and 
political influence. This is sufficiently evident from the Digha Nikāya,* 
Sutta-pitaka* and the Maccha Jātaka. The Jataka story tells how a 
brahmana priest, who had come to the riverside with his attendant 
slaves to bathe, when demanded his regular share of the fish hauled, 
was entreated by the fisherman to take any fish he might take fancy 
to.* 

Similarly, the ksatriya ruling class won the support of the learned 
brāhmaņas* through bestowal of munificent gifts. The colla- 
boration enabled the ksatriyas to establish their high station in the 
varna hierarchy, next only to that of their sacerdotal collaborators. 
It is remarkable that during the centuries immediately preceding and 
following sixth century B.C., when the varņa society had stil] not lost 
its initial pliancy, dana making is found to be predominantly confined 
to brahmanas and ksatriyas as the chief categories of donees and 
donors respectively. An analysis of the DharmaSdstra texts further 
reveals that any transgression of varņa rules could be expiated mainly 
through dana made by the offender.’ The institution of dana there- 
fore substantially helped to preserve the varna structure of society. 

But more than anything else the institution of dana appears to have 
been vital to the very ideology of a four-fold varņa division of society. 
The latter required an entire stratum viz., that of the brahmanas to 
subsist on economic means not earned through the pursuit of some 
craft or trade or even as remuneration for services rendered but 
purely on what was voluntarily offered out of appreciation and 
regard for their religious learning by the members of other varnas. 


*Ramé, Ayodhyakanda, chap. 77, p. 328; ibid., Balakanda, chap. 14, p. 35; . 


Junka Jāt., vol. TV, no. 456, p. 63; Udayagiri Cave Ins. (of Kharavela), Lüd., no. 
1345; Nasik Cave Ins. (of Usavadāta), Lüd., no. 1135; Nanaghat Ins. (of 
Nāganikā), S7, vol. J, Bk. JI, no. 82. 


*Therīgāthā, LXVII, Robini; Dh. Pada, Bk. 23, Story 3; PV, The story of 


Sariputta's mother, Bk. 11.2; asia Jat , vol. IV, no. 442, p. 9; Culla Bodhi Jāt., 
vol. IV, no. 443..p. 14. 


3 Dig. Nik., IV, Sonadanda Sutta, 1; III. Ambattha Sutta, L2; IV. Kutadanta 


Sutta, V.1.1. 
4Sut, Nip., V.1.3. 
* Macclia Jat., vol. T, no. 34, p. 87. 
*Supra, Royal Donors, p. 45. 
* Vas. Dh. Sūt., XXV.3. 
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Although neither all bráhmanas manifested the same amount of 
spiritual dignity and intellectual eminence nor they could subsist 
solely on dāna and had to take to other pursuits yet the majority of 
brahmanas despite their non-brahmanical vocations continued to be 
offered food and gifts on the occasion of Sradha and other sacramen- 
tal rites. 

The institution of dana and varma system were, in fact, comple- 
mentary institutions. If the former was deeply coloured by the pre- 
vailing varņa structure of society, the peculiar aspect of varna system 
as it developed in post-Vedic times, was made practicable only 
through the wide prevalence of the gift-making institution. The latter 
perhaps even added a certain measure of flexibility to the varņa order 
in the post-Gupta period. Ata time when progressive growth had 
given way to static rigidity, any social mobility which was possible 
within the varna matrix was only in the form of caste elevation. This 
could be achieved through ostentatious gifts made to the custodians 
of social order, namely the brahmanas. Several instances of such 
varna upgrading have been recorded in modern times, and the possi- 
bility of the institution of dana performing a similar function in the 
earlier period also cannot be ruled out. 


Gave RISE TO CLASS STRATIFICATION 


In one of his essays on caste-system, Celestin Bougle contends that 
no institution, religious or social, which did not have a supportive 
bearing towards caste-system could survive for long in Indian social 
milieu.' The generalisation, as Bougle has endeavoured to prove, may 
hold good in the case of Buddhism? and more so even though ina 
different and more positive manner in the case of dāna making insti- 
tution. But even while the supportive role played by the latter 
is strongly manifested, yet a close scrutiny of our data suggests 
that the giftmaking institution to some extent also tended to cut 
across the varna basis of society by promoting economic class strati- 


fication. 
The dynamics of dāna making institution helped to strengthen and 


1Celestin Bougle, Essays on Caste-System, p. 68, "The proof lies in the unpa- 
ralleled authority with which it (caste-system) weighs in India. All that can serve 
it prospers there. All that could hurt it, perishes.” 

*Ibid., p. 73. 
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sustain the varna social order so long as the latter remained mainly an 
-occupational stratification! which perhaps suited the simple self- 
sufficient economy of pre-Buddhist times.’ But better mode of produc- 
-tion resulting from increased use of iron must have subsequently created 
not only a larger surplus but also the need to organise and arrange 
for the distribution of this surplus. The emergence of a class of orga- 
nisers and managers as distinct from the producers, therefore, became 
inevitable.’ Clear evidence of an open collaboration between the rul- 
ing and the priestly class are forthcoming from our sources. 

Tt eventually led to the formation of a new socially influential bloc 
wielding both wealth and authority. But since it tended to be a more 
exclusive or an elite group it corresponded increasingly less to the 
varna grouping to which its components originally belonged. We find, 
in fact, two more or less clearly demarcated though naturally flexible 
economic groupings cutting right across the fourfold varņa division. 
Firstly there were the producers, who although mostly belonged to the 
südra and vaisya varnas, were none the less drawn from the two higher 
strata as well. On the other hand we come across the extremely pros- 
perous organisers and managers of production, represented by the 
rich landowning brāhmaņas,* ksatriya nobles and subsequently vaisya 
merchants and setthis. The organisers, through coersion and custom 
based authority so controlled the means of production as to expro- 
priate all social surplus to themselves, forcing the producers, despite 
all their labour and specialised skill, to live in a state of near priva- 
tion. Notices of rich craftsmen producers and farmers, although not 
totally lacking, are however very rare. 

Non-varna character of the ruling stratum: The organiser group 
„as distinct from the class of producers could not be expected to con- 


1Suvira Jaiswal, ‘Caste in the Socio-economic Framework of Early India’, Pre- 
sidential address, Section I, Pro. IHC, 1977, p. 33. 

*D.D. Kosambi, ‘Marxist Approch to Indian Chronology’, ABORI, XXX, 
ip. 263, 

54. Ghosh, CEHI, p. 20. 

34$, IL.1.7. à 

*Kassaka-brühmanas, cf., Fick, Soc. Org., p. 243; Mahdséla-brahmanas, cf., 
B.C. Law, IDETBJ, p. 161. 

*D.D. Kosambi, 4n Intro., p. 110; G.M. Bongard Levin, Some problem, 
p. 215; Jaimal Rai, Rural Urban Economy, p- 319. This differentiation within the 
tribe paved the way to a class society wider than the tribe, where the priests and 
"warrior castes united to repress and exploit the aryan peasant (vaisya) and non- 
aaryan helot (üdra).^ teur TE ak 
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form to the varņa stratification, This becomes evident from the way 
the brāhmaņas, on account of this growing economic segmentation,. 
could not remain a single integrated class. As discussed elsewhere? 
they soon became split into two distinct sections. Our sources reveal: 
that it was only a coterie of learned brāhmaņas (srotriyas) who rot. 
only exclusively adhered to the intellectual and sacerdotal pursuits 
prescribed for them, but who alone were equipped to help the ruling. 
stratum in the task of organising production. The rest of the brah- 
manas, having no pretensions to learning, were naturally forced to- 
adopt other non-brahmanical pursuits. Hence they largely appertain-- 
ed to the class of producers. 

That these economic classes viz. the producers and the ruling stra- 
tum were divorced from varņa stratification may further be seen from. 
the fact that even sūdras such as the Nanda kings, once they acquired 
political power and wealth, fell as much in the surplus-grasping orga- 
niser category as any wealthy Strotriya brahmana or ksatriya noble. 
The Nandas in order to secure validation for their political power are 
equally heard of as patronising the sacerdotal class. According to the 
Uttarādhyāyana Tīkā of the Bhagawati Sütra the brāhmaņas were- 
honoured by the Nandas of Pataliputra with gifts of wealth and. 
various costly articles.* 

The non-varga character of the ruling stratum is duly emphasised: 
in the Vignu Purana (a text belonging to the period much later than: 
that under study). According to it whoever possessed horses, 
elephants, chariots and wealth managed to become the king.* This. 
would be borne out by the instance of those ruler-organisers of foreign. 
racial stock, who were originally not drawn from the varna order but 
had been only subsequently assigned a position in the varza matrix. 
perhaps as a result of their collaboration with the sacerdotal elite. The: 
bráhmanas not only sought to assign to these foreigners a place in, 
the Indian hierarchical social order, but also accorded them the right. 
to make minor sacrificial and other sacramental offerings to brāh- 
manas. Thus Manu has given to such foreigners the status of degraded. 
ksatriyas.* Gautama regards the Yavanas as the offsprings of a marri- 
age between ksatriya and a Sidra woman.” The Mahabharata declares. 


1Infra, p. 241-45. 

acf., J.C. Sikdar, Studies in the Bhagawati Sūtra, p. 157. 
*Visnu Purāņa, VI.1.34. 

“Manu, X 43-4. 

Gaut. Dh. Sūt.,1.4.17. 
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the Sakas, Yavanas, Tušāras and Pahlavas to be eligible for the per- 
formance of Vedic religious acts and minor sacrifices.! These dictates 
were apparently not confined merely to theory but were actually put 
into practice. This is sufficiently evident from the marriage that took 
place between the daughter of Maha-ksatrapa Rudradaman and the 
Sātavāhana king Vāšistiputra, who was a staunch Brahmanist The 
fact, that bráhmanas accepted gifts from these foreigners is proved 
beyond doubt by the Nasik inscription of Usavadata wherein munifi- 
cent gifts to the brāhmaņas are recorded. 

The role of dana making institution in the formation of an influ- 
ential organiser class was, in fact, important in more than one way. 
Once a gevernmental apparatus wielding fiscal powers had been deve- 
loped for the appropriation of the surplus, the two chief means to 
divert surplus from the producers (besides the profit made through 
trade by economic entrepreneurs) were: (i) tax impositions directly 
claimed by the rulers and (ii) dàna which gradually tended to be more 
in the nature of obligatory religious defrayment to the members of 
the priestly order who had come to serve as the 'ideological apolo- 
gist? of the ruling stratum. The various GrAya rituals, especially those 
pertaining to giftmaking, would seem to be directly aimed at enlarg- 
ing the scope of the sacerdotal class for sharing the economic surplus 
possessed by prosperous house-holders.* 

Giving rise to class-stratification, through promoting collaboration 
between the power elite and the intellectual elite and by facilitating 
the concentration of surplus in their hands would therefore appear to 
be an important outcome of the widespread practice of dāna. 

Created social tension within the brāhmaņa varņa: But a more posi- 
tive effect of the institution was the affluence gained by a section of the 
brāhmaņas, often described as mahasala in the contemporary Pāli 
texts. As seen above brāhmaņas versed in the Vedic lore and speci- 


1Mbh., Santi Parva, 65.13-32. 

?junagarh Rock Ins. (of Rudradāman), ET, VIII, p. 42; VIL p. 257; Lūd., no. 
994; Kanheri Bud. Ins. (of the time of Vag stiputra Sri-S&takarni), ASWI, II, 
p. 78. ; 3 dd 

*D.P. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Source of Indian Idealism’, HS, p. 241. 

“R.N. Nandi, ‘Some Social Aspects of the Grhya Sūtras', Pro. IHC, 1977, p. 
168. ki 

*B.C. Law, IDETB, p.161, "Accordingto Pāli Scholiasts, Mahāsāla brāh- 
maņas were those who were men of substance (mahasara), whose hoarded wealth 
amounted to eighty crores.” 
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alised in rituals had succeeded in controlling the production of ideas 
and were considered the chief begetters of spiritual merit. But what 
seems to have specially elevated their position was the fact that in 
their role of lawgivers they could secure validation of political 
authority for the aspirant rulers. 

The influence which these Srotriya brahmanas came to wield in the 
social and religious spheres therefore was really extensive. Gifts to 
them were not acts of charity or even mere religious benefactions. 
As seen above, these were, in fact, means of securing certain ends by 
the donors. It is not surprising therefore that the gifts bestowed upon 
them by royal patrons were excessively large in quantum and extre- 
mely opulent in quality. Our sources, especially the Epics, abound 
with references to excessive munificence shown by rulers towards 
learned brahmanas and priests. Similarly the post-Mauryan inscrip- 
tions of Khāravela* and other Šaka? and Satavahana* kings eulogise 
the bounty displayed by them towards the brahmanas. Since these 
royal gifts mainly comprised precious metals, gems, slaves, livestock, 
villages and land, i.e. items which were not ofan immediately consu- 
mable kind but held long lasting value, their large quantum was 
bound to react on the economic status of the brāhmaņa donee. The 
gift of livestock, especially cattle, in excessively large numbers at a. 
time when it still constituted an important item of property, would 
have meantacquisition of so much wealth by the donee. The gift of 
thousands of kine,? no matter how exaggerated the figures may be, 
would still seem to be too large for satisfying the donee's individual 
needs. It would be only logical to presume that much of these gifted 
items might have been converted by beneficiaries through sale or 
exchange into more prestigious or atleast more easily manageable items 
of property. The Mahābhārata refers to the purchase of a horse 


1M.M. Kunte, The Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization in India, pp. 202-3. Anda- 
bhūta Jat., vol. I, no. 62, p. 151. Nānacchanda Jāt., vol. Il, no. 289, p. 291; Sara- 
bhanga Jāt., vol. V, no. 522, p. 66. 

*Udayagiri Cave Ins. (of Khāravela) Lūd., no. 1345. 

3Karle Cave Ins. (of the time of Nahapāņa), SI, vol. I, Bk. II, no. 61, p. 171. 

4Nanaghat Cave Ins. (of Naganika), SI, vol. I, no. 82, p. 192. 

šDūta Jāt., vol. II, no. 260, p. 222. 

«B.N. Puri, India in the Time of Pātatijali, p. 156. (ref. contained in the, 
Mahābhāsya (1.1.2) to the same cow passed on a thousand times. "This may be 
an exaggeration, but it is not unusual for a brāhmaņa to dispose of the cow: 
which he has received from his yajamāna and the same is purchased again for. 
that purpose." - 
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by a king from a brāhmaņa who had initially received it in gift. In 
another passage of the same text we get reference to brahmanas 
selling off gems acguired through dāna.” Similarly, the sale of land by 
brāhmaņas is vouched for by the Nāsik Buddhist Cave inscription.? 
That brāhmaņas were very often inclined to dispose off slaves acqui- 
red through gift, may be inferred from the strict injunction which 
forbade the brahmanas from trafficking in slaves.* 

The natural tendency on the part of brāhmaņas to hoard gifts, finds 
freguent mention in the contemporary literature. According toa 
passage of the Anguttara Nikāya: "In former times, brahmanas 
hoarded neither treasure, grain, silver nor gold; now they do these 
things." Another Buddhist Sutta informs us how brahmanas, “who 
lived on food provided by the faithful continued to be addicted to 
storing up property."? It can scarcely be doubted that these opulent 
gifts, to a great extent, contributed in transforming a section of the 
brahmanas into a wealthy group,” very often manifesting an aristo- 
cratic air.* Some brāhmaņas of great wealth and resources are even 
described as ‘being wells unto recluses and bráhmanas.? Expressions 
such as ‘brahmana addho mahādhano,™ mahābhogo," ‘asitikotidhana 
vibhava;? commonly occur in the Jātakas for rich bráhmanas.!* 

The source of wealth of some of these brāhmaņas may of course be 
attributed to their position as high ministers and court officials.1* But 
since our data vouches for the presence of a considerably large 
number of rich brāhmaņas,!* whose intellectual pretensions must 


1Mbh., Udyoga Parva, 177.7. 

?]bid., Anušāsana Parva, 67.28. 
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*Supra, Bráhmanas and Renouncers as Receivers, p. 82. 

“PY, The story of Sariputta's mother, IL.2, tr., p. 169; Similar references also 
contained in Šarikka Jāt., vol. IV, no. 492, p.9; Bhira Jat, vol. IV, no. 488 
p. 192. ķi 
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not have allowed them to take up any non-brahmanical pursuit, hence 
the initial acquisition of their wealth could have been possible 
only in the shape of religious gifts. In the Majjhima Nikàya alms or 
gifts are described as the chief source of brahmanas’ income.’ : 
Village-grants, which started in the post-Vedic period,’ specially 
figure as an important source of brahmanas’ wealth. Besides the income 
accruing in the shape of village revenue? these gifts also entailed the 
possession of a certain amount of political and social influence over 
the village residents. This is clearly suggested by the numerous refer- 
ences contained in the Pali texts. According to the Ambattha Sutta of 
the Digha Nikāya, brāhmaņa Pokkharasadi held a royal fief granted 
to him by king Pasenadi of Kosala ‘with power over it as if) he was 
the king”* Similarly according to the Majjhima Nikaya brāhmaņa 
Canki lived on a royal fief granted to him outright in full seignory 
by the king of Kosala, ‘a demesne teeming with life and abounding in 
grasslands, woodlands, water and cornlands.”* Although it was only 
subsequently that the grant of fuller administrative and judicial powers 
must have further enhanced the political authority and social conse- 
quence of the donee, begetting for him the rank of a virtual feudal 
lord, nevertheless, the beginning of the trend may well be traced 
from the post-Mauryan period. i 
More than village-grants, it was the steadily growing practice of 
gifting land, both agricultural and otherwise, to learned brāhmaņas, 
which transformed the latter into an influential class of landowners,” 
"The Sūlikedāra Jātaka alludes to a brāhmaņa named Košiyagotta,. 


? Maj. Nik., Esukari Sutta, 11.179. 

?Junhà Jāt., vol. IV, no. 456, p. 63; Mahaummagga Jāt., vol. VL no. 546, p- 
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who held an estate of one thousand acres where he grew rice.' Gift of 
tax-free land to learned brahmanas is recommended even by 
Kautilya,? who otherwise favoured the concentration of economic 
resources in the hands of the state in order to promote production. 
Perhaps the significance of the growth ofa land-owning brahmana 
grouping may be appreciated better when we consider it in the context 
of a fast expanding agricultural milieu, with land figuring not only as 
the chief item of property but also as the main source of state 
revenue. 

Brühmanas figuring as commercial entrepreneurs: The importance of 
the above development, resulting from extensive landgrants to 
brāhmaņas, further lies in the fact that it was perhaps the capital 
raised on this donated land which not only sometimes came to be 
invested in commercial enterprise but also might account for the sub- 
sequent wealth of the beneficiaries lasting through generations.? That 
brāhmaņas had started venturing in the field of commercial enterprise 
is well borne out by our sources. We get references to bráhmana 
setthis* and to brahmanas engaged in trade and getting their goods 
transported in as many as five hundred wagons? or as moving at the 
head of a caravan.* 

The accumulated wealth of a group of learned brāhmaņas naturally 
created a gulf between them and their non-learned counterparts. 
The institution of dàna therefore may be held atleast partially 
responsible for causing a rift within the brāhmaņa fold, with each 
grouping wielding unequal and widely different social and economic 
status. Our sources, especially the Smrti texts, reveal how differences 
between the two sections manifested themselves in the form of fiscal 
and judicial privileges and ritual status enjoyed by the Srotriya 
brāhmaņas.” Tax-exemptions on gifted land was recommended by 
Kautilya only in the case of the latter? Non-learned brāhmaņas on 


1Sālikedāra Ját., vol. IV, no. 484, p. 175; Suvannakakkota Jāt., vol. IH, no. 389, 
p. 184. 

*As., 11.17. ‘He (king) should grant (lands) to priests, preceptors, chaplains and 
brāhmins, exempt from fines and taxes." 

°R. Fick, Soc. Org., p. 244; Kahna Jāt., vol. IV, no. 440, p. 5; Šatiklia Jat, vol. 
IV, no. 442, p. 10. 

*Jayaddisa Jāt., vol. V, no. 513, p. 12. 

*Malā-sutsoma Jat., vol. V, no. 537, p. 256. 

*Jayaddisa Jāt., vol. V, no. 513, p. 12. 

"Gaut. Dh. Sūt., VIIL12-13. 

*4$, 11.1.7. 
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the other hand were not considered fit even to partake srddha 

offerings." $ 
The mechanism of dāna, by supporting a large non-producing 

varna stratum, thus made feasible the growth of the varna system 


which is a unique feature of Indian society. But it is even more 4 


difficult to visualise in the absence of this institution, the working of 
the àsrama scheme which required the adherents of three of the four 
āšramas to subsist solely on alms provided by the members of the 
fourth order, namely the grhasthas (or householders).* The maximum 
contribution of the institution was, however, to render smooth and 
gradual, through its dual role of social relief and redistribution of 
wealth, the transition from a tribal to a stratified social order. 


148, 1.15.61. 
*Manu, IIT. 78. 


Conclusion 


The institution of dāna in the context of social and economic deve- 
lopments during the period c. 600 B.c. to A.D. 300 can scarcely be 
viewed in the same restricted sense of ritualistic giftmaking to reli- 
gious beneficiaries, as it is commonly understood today. In the post- 
Vedic sources, the term dàna appears to have held a much wider 
connotative significance. The wide-ranging meanings attributed to it 
by lexicographers and grammarians reflect not only the flexibility of 
the institution but also emphasise its essentially formative character. 

In view of different meanings attributed to it, the act of dàna would 
appear to entail not only the voluntary relinquishment by the donor 
of his proprietary hold over the gift-item but also the institution of 
that of the recipients over it. It might also call for a certain amount of 
sacrifice on the part of the former. Even the act of splitting or distri- 
bution of the gift-object would seem to be implied by the act of dāna. 
Such giftmaking could even aim at returning a favour, remitting a 
debt or creating and sustaining new and old social ties. Similarly 
dana could be undertaken as much out of plain customary habit as it 
could be inspired by pity, love, rivalry, compassion, religious fervour, 
egotistical vanity, superstitious fear or some pragmatic considera- 
tions. The elasticity apparent in the meaning of the term dāna would 
indicate a corresponding variety in the gift-items too. 

The term dāna therefore has been understood in its broadest sense 
of unilateral giftmaking. It comprehends not only monetary endow- 
ments and gifts of various kinds of articles to members of religious 
orders, but also alms to beggars or needy wayfarers, the construction 
of vihāras, alms-halls, rest-houses, wells, tanks and other works of 
public welfare; it would also include the dedication of pleasance 
gardens, votive images, pillars, caityas etc. which were treated as the 
pūrta category of dāna by the brahmanical lawgivers. 

The institution of dana during the period 600 B.c. to A.D. 300 
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seems to have undergone so much of change and development that 
by the end of this period it had lost much of its original Vedic char- 
acter and had acguired an increasingly formalised form. Dāna in the 
Rgvedic and the later Vedic period would seem to have possessed a. 
totally different aspect as compared to the period under study. Unlike 
later times, in the Vedic period dàna is not only known to have been 
confined mostly to occasions of big sacrifices in which almost the 
entire tribe participated but it was also undertaken primarily by tribal 
chiefs and kings and rarely by common house-holders. Since big 
sacrifices accompanied by ostentatious giftmaking were performed 
either before or at the successful conclusion of some inter-tribal war, 
gifts on such occasions might have been more in the form of distribu- 
tion of spoils, which especially in the pastoral background of the 
Rgvedic age constituted the chief source of tribal wealth. 


CHRONOLOGICAL STAGES IN THE GROWTH OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF DANA 


Although the basic constituents of the giftmaking institution viz. 
donor, donee and gift-items appear to have escaped any drastic cata- 
bolism during the long span of eight hundred years under study, still 
they are found to have undergone considerable variations in keeping 
with the changing material culture. Even the externals of dāna mak- 
ing, the underlying beliefs and didactic sanctions working behind its 
procedural ritual, seem to have corresponded to the changed econo- 
mic conditions. The very nature and extent of the popularity of the 
institution and its relevance to society would appear to have been 
directly conditioned by the state of growth reached by the various 
social and economic formations of the time. As in the case of all 
the other social institutions the change, however, was so gradual and 
smooth that it becomes difficult to attribute its actual occurrence to 
any particular point of time. Nevertheless, its development on the 
basis of available data, may be traced through three successive periods 
of history viz. pre-Mauryan, Mauryan and post-Mauryan times. 

The pre-Mauryan Phase: The second and third quarters of the 
first millennium B.C. are characterised by rapid agricultural expansion 
in the middle Gangetic zone of India. This was no doubt due to the 
more extensive use of iron which was easily procurable from iron-ore 
deposits in Bihar. Even though iron technology was still far from 
advanced, it, none the less, promoted sedentary life and helped to 
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"produce a surplus which was large enough to provide for a section of 
population not directly engaged in agricultural production. Not only 
a large urban population could now be fed and maintained but even 
certain other sections of society, which were divorced from economi- 
cally productive activities, could be provided for. In fact, this circum- 
stance explains the large number of donee groups which figure in 
«society in the age of the Buddha. Their existence in a predominantly 
pastoral economy of the early Vedic period would have been almost 
inconceivable. 

Surplus production not only helped the creation of a ruling class 
on the basis of taxes and army but also facilitated craft-specialisation 
and trade activities. But while craft-specialisation made it possible for 
one social section, namely the brahmanas, to keep away from all pro- 
-ducing activities, trade gave rise to its various appendages such as 
money-market, urban centres and a considerable mercantile commu- 
nity whose services were now needed for the distribution of this sur- 
plus. The appearance of a group of substantial merchants on the 
socialscene vitally affected the institution of dàna. Besides tribal 
chiefs and princely rulers who had constituted the primary category 
of donors in the Vedic period, merchants also began to figure by the 
:time of Buddha, as a group of potential donors. 

Agricultural expansion during the second and third quarters of the 
first millennium B.C., besides augmenting the institution of private- 
property, also led to the break-up of the Vedic tribal order anda 
gradual lessening of the kinship ties. Consequently, whereas the 
growth of private property created a new category of donors viz., 
landed gahapatis, the break-up of the tribal order brought to the fore 
another category of donees, namely the aged and infirm beggars, who 
-could no longer fall back on the protection provided by their tribe or 
near kinsmen. 

The strengthening of the institution of private property added a 
new dimension to contemporary social life. It steadily bred a spirit of 
individualism which found manifestation in feelings of strong disaffec- 
"tion, personal insecurity and egotistical aspirations. The latter proved 
to be the very antithesis of Vedic collectivist ideology which had 
«emphasised the common good of the entire tribe. This insurgent spirit 
of individualism, although still not so pronounced, yet had an impor- 
tant bearing on the institution of dana. The growing feeling of dis- 
-affection and personal insecurity made many people renounce 
material comforts and join heterodox orders in order to work for 
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their spiritual salvation; it also made householders more solicitious- 
about their personal welfare and hence more susceptible to providen- 
tial fears. Consequently now not only a larger number of people 
began to subsist on alms but others also were more inclined to give- 
alms to ensure their individual well-being. Occasions for giftmaking,. 
therefore, in the post-Vedic period no longer remained confined only 
to big Soma sacrifices. They henceforth also included daily alms to- 
religious mendicants and beggars as wellas gifts made on occasions 
of sacramental rites which now began to be performed for the twice- 


born. 
Agricultural expansion during the post-Vedic period also tended to. 


emphasise the greater utility of cattle for purposes of tilling, husban-- 
dry and transport rather than for satisfying plain dietary needs. 
Ritual decimation of cattle became ungainful, their gift on the other 
hand could affect greater diffusion of cattle wealth. Non-killing of 
animals, therefore, became a watchword with the numerous hetero- 
dox sects. Sacrifices were increasingly held in disfavour, and in its. 
place dàna was advocated by heterodox protogonists, who being most- 
ly bhikkhus, were totally dependent on alms. Giftmaking as an insti- 
tution, therefore, gradually ceased to be confined only to princely- 
chieftains and their sacrificial officiants. It was instead tending to: 
become more broad based and a form of life for the average indivi-- 
dual. Accordingly gift-items also became more varied and were- 
essentially in keeping with both the form of property which particular 
categories of donors could easily spare as gifts, as well as with the 
needs of various donee groups. Aspirant rulers and chiefs, continued 
to make on the occasion of sacrifices, ostentatious gifts such as horses, 
elephants, cattle, slaves, precious metal, chariots etc. but merchants. 
and householders who needed slaves and cattle for their own personal. 
use could illspare them in large numbers. The latter category of 
donors, therefore, tended to make gifts of a more modest type. These 
comprised items of daily use such as clothing, food and other- 
finished goods. Gifts of villages by kings at this time also seem to be 
prompted primarily by economic considerations such as reclamation: 
of wasteland. 

Since gifts in the pre-Mauryan period were mainly made either on: 
the occasion of sacrifices or in the shape of daily alms, procedural 
ritual connected with dana was essentially simple. Whatever giftmak- 
ing ritual is known to exist during this time was essentially an exten— 
sion of the sacrificial ritualism. 
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In the time of Buddha, use of money currency is proved by 
archaeological evidence and affirmed by literary sources; an incipient 
money economy had definitely made its beginning. As such it would 
be wrong to presume that giftmaking served the purpose of exchange 
inany positive manner during the post-Vedic period. The only ex- 
change with reference to dāna was henceforth in terms of spiritual 
merit. The purifying, ennobling and status enhancing effect of dāna 
making now became increasingly emphasised. However, as evidence 
from the Mahābhārata would suggest, giftmaking when undertaken 
by ruling chieftains on occasions of big sacrifices might have occasio- 
nally served a redistributive function. 

In the post-Vedic material milieu, surplus production led to the 
gradual emergence of two distinct economic groupings, the producers 
and the organisers of production. As the surplus tended to become 
concentrated with the organisers comprising chiefly the ruling ksat- 
riyas, some priestly sections and the members of mercantile commu- 
nity, the producers ie. the peasants and the artisans were left with 
only a minimal portion of their produce. A segment of the population 
was neither concerned with production nor with its management. In 
tne new situation the aged, the infirm and the destitute fell victims to 
economic hardships and adverse social circumstances. However the 
ascetics and the monks seem to have voluntarily renounced all econo- 
mic activities. Giftmaking in the form of sacrificial offerings to brāh- 
manas and of alms to beggars and monks, therefore, served the pur- 
pose of diverting some of this surplus towards those who did not fall 
within any of these two important economic classes. 

The Mauryan Phase: Consequent to economic developments of 
the preceding age, which were gradually becoming more pronounced 
during the period of the Mauryas, the need to organise production 
became so imperative that the state itself had to step in. It sought 
to achieve this by organising and improving the condition of produ- 
cers. Consequently, the material welfare of slaves and hired labourers 
became an important concern of the state, and much of its energy 
and resources were now directed towards that end. State measures to 
better the condition of slaves and waged labour, however, resulted in 
a further decrease in popularity of slaves as gift-items. The Mauryan 
state policy of agricultural expansion on the other hand, besides 
encouraging gift of waste land, also popularised works of public wel- 
fare undertaken by both the state and the people. Digging of wells, 
tanks, planting of trees, repairing of roads etc. henceforth came to be 
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exalted as a pūrta category of dana by the lawgivers. 

Similarly the sacrificial decimation of animals was now disfavoured 
as a state policy. Sacrificial ritualism became discredited. Dana now 
increasingly replaced the cult of sacrifice. There was a proportional 
increase in the number of both donor and donee categories. Gahapatis 
as a category of donors became prominent. The number of small kings 
making sacrificial offerings decreased. As head of the state the king 
emerged as the chief category of donor. His kinsmen and bureaucratic 
subordinates, although still forming a relatively small group, none 
the less, figured as additional categories of donors. 

The post-Mauryan Phase: Attempts on the part of the Mauryan 
state at organising and controlling production were not very effective 
in the long run. After the break-up of the Mauryan empire and with 
the Bactrian Greeks, the Scythians and the Kusanas appearing on the 
political and social horizon, we meet with a vastly changed socio- 
economic situation. During the post-Mauryan period, not only do we 

- come cross foreigners in large numbers but also notice an unprece- 
dented increase in overall production to have caused a great spurt in 
internal and external trade. The organisation of craft-production and 
trade through guilds, the growth of new urban centres linked by busy 
trade-routes, the appearance of an improved and extensive metal 
currency and inflow of large quantities of gold from the west were 
some economic developments which had significant bearing on the 
institution of dāna. 

Now foreigners and corporate bodies such as guilds and the Bud- 
dhist Sargha figured as additional categories of donors, and the afflu- 
ence and strength gained by artisanal and mercantile classes created 
disparities between their economic competence on the one hand and 
their social and ritual status on the other. This made social readjust- 
ments necessary. Thus even though the šūdras had all along been 
denied giftmaking right, yet the newly won riches of some of them 
during the post-Mauryan period forced the lawgivers to review and 
reassess their social status and concede to them, however grudgingly, 
the right to make dāna under certain limited circumstances. The new 
economic competence of artisans and merchants made them at this 
time a prominent category of donors patronising more specially the 
heterodox orders. 

A. further development of the institution of private property, while 
engendering a spirit of individualism amongst the people in general, 
also brought to the fore landowning gahapatis and sejthis as impor- 
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tant groups of donors. The growing urbanised mode of living also 
gave rise to the practice of donors belonging to a particular town or 
locality ciubbing toghether to make gifts. Categories of donors whom 
we come across during the post-Mauryan period are far more varied 
and much more broad-based as compared to earlier times. 

The impact of the new economic situation on gift-items is even 
more marked. Land, both agricultural and residential, was becoming 
increasingly popular as an item of gift. Considering its permanent 
and great value, gifts of land improved the economic position of 
not just the donee alone but also of the latter's succeeding genera- 
tions. Laws relating to reclamation, alienation and inheritance of 
the gifted land became more elaborate. Similarly in the relationship 
in which peasants working on the gifted piece of land stood to the 
beneficiary now required further elucidation by lawgivers, The gift 
of cultivated land by kings, moreover, meant alienation of a lasting 
source of revenue for the state. 

The growing demand for slaves and wage-labour to work on agri- 
cultural fields, as well as the increasing importance of cattle and 
droughtanimals for purposes of husbandry and transport, naturally 
further detracted from their earlier popularity as gift-items. Likewise, 
while increased commodity production added to the popularity of. 
finished goods as gift-items, the urbanised mode of living seems to 
have popularised the gift of cooked food. A spurt in traffic on high- 
ways made construction of rest-houses and wells by rich donors an 
important economic necessity. Purchasing goods for giftmaking be- 
came common, just as gifts of gold and coined money came to be. 
extensively made. The growing commercial spirit of the age is perhaps - 
best reflected in the practice of making permanent endowments in 
favour of charitable and religious bodies. These permanent endow- 
ments entailed the enjoyment of only regular interest by the benefi- 
ciary while the capital amount remained invested with some guild._ 
Gifts now also comprised installation of votive images, pillars, gate- 
ways etc. The construction of caityas and cave-dwelling for monks. 
became exceedingly popular. Such gifts reflect greater religious fervour - 
on the part of the donors as well as their desire to make gifts, yield- 
ing more lasting and greater spiritual merit. 

Despite the Sunga-Kanva attempt to resuscitate the sacrificial cult, 
it became increasingly discredited in the commerce-oriented milieu of 
the post-Mauryan period. Consequently brahmanas’ dependence on. 
dana increased manifold. Brahmanas had become numericaily also a. 
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much larger grouping to subsist wholly on gifts. With donors of fore- 
ign origin, merchants, artisans and even some brahmanical rulers, 
extending patronage more to heterodox orders, especially to the Bud- 
dhist Samgha, the position of brahmanas as donee became more pre- 
carious in the post-Mauryan period. 

The growing size of various categories of donees as well as the 
spirit of competition manifest amongst them produced two major 
repercussions. It split the brāhmaņas into two groups, both ill-dispos- 
ed towards each other. It also gave rise to a complex procedure con- 
nected with the act of giftmaking. In order to strengthen their claims 
as donees over those of heterodox monks, the brahmanical lawgivers 
sought to restore their former esteem by emphasising Vedic learning 
as an essential qualification for a brāhmaņa to be a worthy receptacle 
of dāna. Accordingly those brāhmaņas who were not well-versed in 
Vedic knowledge and pursued non-brahmanical occupations began 
to be looked down upon by their learned counterparts, who not only 
claimed all fiscal and judicial privileges and immunities for themselves 
but also appropriated much wealth in the form of dàna. Thus on ac- 
count of new affluence gained by some brāhmaņas through ostenta- 
tious gifts, as well as consequent to economic expediency created by 
rivalry amongst various donee groups, the brāhmaņa varņa now be- 
came split into two distinct groupings, divided by their respective 
intellectual and economic competence. 

Greater emphasis now began to be laid on the qualifications of 
both the donor and the donee, so that those who did not possess 
these qualifications might beeliminated from the whole process of 
dàna. Complex rules pertaining to occasions and the manner of mak- 
ing and receiving gifts also began to be framed for the same purpose 
by both brahmanical and heterodox leaders. The former tended to 
make the correct performance of dina more complex, which ensured 
the engagement of the services of bráhmana priests. Procedural com- 
plexities related to dana may have arisen also due to the heavy induc- 
tion of non-Vedic rites and practices into Brahmanism. The process 
of cultural syncretism would seem to have been especially boosted 
by the expansion of territorial and cultural frontiers during the Maur- 
yan period. Thus, as a result of a gradual process of economic 
development, social change and cultural assimilation, by the end of 
A.D. 300 dāna had already acquired a dominant ritualistic procedure 
and a restricted formalised aspect. 

The general impression that the institution of dana in India could 
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"have had a limited religious bearing, therefore, cannot be upheld. Dàna 
cannot be treated as an exclusively religious institution divorced from 
the social and economic tenor of life. It contributed to intellectual 
awakening and cultural renaissance, served as the chief support for re- 
‘ligious reform movements, but the institution all along had firm roots 
in the material culture of India. Its changing form not only mirrored 
the progressive changes occurring in the social and economic pattern, 
but because of the practice of giftmaking these transitions were render- 
«ed smooth. 


APPENDIX 


Rise of Monastic System 


All heterodox leaders recommended renunciation of worldly life as am 
essential step to spiritual advancement. The principle was by no means- 
a special innovation of the heterodox sects. But an important. 
difference characterised the life of a heterodox renouncer and distin- 
guished it from that of his brahmanical counterpart. The term 
sariyāsin used for brahmanical recluse, means one who has comple- 
tely cast off all things from himself. As such the latter’s break off 
from society was complete." He was mostly known to retire into 
forests where he lived entirely on whatever fruits and roots he could 
gather? The heterodox monks, on the other hand, while renounced 
family life and all material pursuits were still required to subsist on. 
alms provided by the lay believers. It was their dependence on alms. 
(bhiksa), which earned for them the name ‘bhiksu,’ ae 
What further distinguished the Buddhist bhikkhus from sarīyāsins: 
and emphasised still more the former’s complete adas on py 
folk's generosity was the Buddhist practice of observing rain-retreat 
(varsā-vāsa). Although it was common for all wandering ascetics to. 
stay at one place during the rainy season,” yet Buddhist za unlike 
their counterparts of the other sects, were required to live together 
in congregation at one place.* The practice necessarily called for a. 
definite place of residence for monks, which was both marked off by 
fixed boundaries and was also not very far removed from civilization 


1Y, Krishan, ‘Decline of Buddhism in India’, VIJ, Il, 1964; R. Thapar, 


iati 3 -65. 
ģ tion: A counter culture”, AISH, pp. 64-6. : e. 
UR Parva, 235; Agvamedhika Parva, 46.11, *phalapatravarairmūlaik: 


syāmakeņa ca vartayan." uM 
Sukhavihāri Jat., vol. I, no. 10, p. 33. i T MAE 
pu ‘Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India, p. 54. “The Buddhist idea 

of rain-retreat seems to have been not to live anywhere or alone and companion- 


Jess or in promiscuous company but to settle in a congregation of fellow-monks. 
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to make alms-seeking difficult. But whereas settlements in the 
countryside (ūvāsas) could be built and maintained by the monks 
themselves, those in or near a town or City had to be necessarily 
provided and maintained by wealthy lay devotees owning private 
parks or pleasure gardens (dramas). It was therefore the important 
practice of ‘rain-retreat’ prescribed by Buddha which later not only 
transformed his followers from a body of wanderers (parivrājaka) 
into a settled cenobitical order, but also made them more overtly 
dependent on benefactions of the laity. The very growth of the 
Buddhist Sar/gha would be thus found to be sustained through the 
institution of religious giftmaking.? 

Right since the time of Buddha, a chain of monastic establishments 
(sarighàrámas) came up as a result of munificent endowments made 
by kings, rich setthis and gahapatis.* The earliest drama to be gifted 
to Buddha and the Samgha was Veluvanārāma at Rājagaha.* It 
was the gift of king Bimbisāra of Magadha. Another well-known 
Grama at Rājagaha was the gift of the noted physician Jivaka.* The 
gift of famous Jetavanārāma near Savatthi by the rich merchant 
Anāthapiņdika, of course, finds repeated mention in contemporary 
texts. Perhaps equally celebrated was the gift of a monastery by the 
setthi named Ghosita.* On his visits to Kosāmbi, Buddha is said to 
have stayed at this monastery in preference to Kukkutārāma and 
Pavārikāmbavana, built by two other sefthis. The Āmbapālivana was 
donated to the Samgha by the well-known courtesan of Vaišāli, 
Āmbapāli.* Legends credit Ašoka with the construction of as many as 
eighty-four thousand monasteries. Not only the wealthy but even 
ordinary lay folks are known to undertake the construction of vihdras 
or residential quarters for the monks. From Cullavagga we learn how 


15. Dutt, op. cit., p. 54. 

*D.K. Barua, Vihāras in Ancient India, p. 12. 

*CV, VI.1.4. 

* MV, L.22.17-18; D.K. Barua, Vikāras in Ancient India, p.12. “Liberal royal 
grants as well as public donations helped much to the establishment of the 
Buddhist monasteries from as early as the sixth century B.C. A merchant (setthi) 
of Rajagaha is said to have built 60 vihāras for the monks in one day (Cullavagga, 
VI] 4),” 

“Dig. Nik., IL. Samannaphala Sutta, 1.1. 

°MYV, IIL.5.6; CV, VL.4.8.10: Dh. Pada, Bk. 9, Story 4. 

"Ibid., Bk. 2, Story 1. 

* MV, V1.30.5. 

*J. Przyluski, The Legend of Emperor Asoka, tr. D.K. Biswas, p. 70. 
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the people began to build vihāras zealously on learning that Buddha 
had allowed the monks to reside in them.! The same text also tells of 
a poor tailor as well as lady Visakha undertaking the construction of 
such viháras.? Reference to construction of vihāras by lay followers. 
are also contained in the Dhammapada? and Theragāthā.* 

The provision and maintenance of these permanent places of resi- 
dence for monks by lay donors inevitably wrought certain significant 
changes in the mode of a monk's life as well as in the organization of 


proselytising zeal evinced by the order right from the time of its 
inception and which later transformed Buddhism into a world religion, 
may be directly linked with the munificence shown towards it by 
royal benefactors, especially Bimbisāra, Ajātašatru, Ašoka and 
Kaniska. 
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“CV, VL2.1. 

"Ibid., VI.5.1; VI.14.1. : 

"Di, Pada, Bk. 2. Story 1, “The treasurer Ghogaka erected Ghosita monastery, 
the treasurer Kukkuta erected Kukkuta monastery, and the treasurer Pāvāriya 
erected Pāvāriya monastery.” 
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SUBJECT 


acculturation, process of. 147 

agriculture ex*ension of field, 55; based 
economy, 101, 103, 128; based eco- 
nomy and gift-articles, 137.48 

agricultural, expansion, 138. 143-44; 
expansion during the pre-Mauryan 
phase, 248-51; expansicn during the 
Mauryan period, 251; fields, 147.48; 
fields owned by monasteries, 109; 
milieu cf the post-Vedic period, 145, 
245; ploughing, 11; procuction 180- 
82; utilisation of slave labour for, 
purpose, 136 

agricultural operation, harrowing as, 
129; ploughing as, 11, 129; threshing 
as, 129 

alms, as dana, 17; begging rules based 
on pragmatic considerations, 104-5: 
of cooked food given by women, 69; 
of cooked meal, 75; dependence of 
the heterodox sects on, 100, 104; 
discrimination in giving, 105; distri- 
bution of, 58; of food and clothing, 
58 received at parents’ house, 36; 
rivalry between the heterodox sects 
and the brahmanas over, 106-9; role 
of the state in organising, 119; seek- 
ing rules for Buddhists and Jainas, 
230-32; use of coercion to exact, 113; 
used as a term for cana, 21; begging 
rules, 104-5; improvements in the 
mode of distribution of, 224-25 

alms-giving, practised at all hours, 37 

alms-hall, construction of, 42, 58, 111, 
118-19, 152, 225. 227; constructed for 
travellers, 112-13; Constructed to 


shun contact with beggars, 118 

alms-seekers, increase in their number, 
229; of some o.cupational groups, 
110; wayfarers as, 110.12 

altruism, end the growing feeling of 
Insecurity, 34; as a human virtue, 1; 
in the Jewish texts, 1 

animal, food, 128; killing, 94-95, 97; 
Sacrifices, 97 

artisans, affluence of, 64-65; built monss- 
tries, 66; catered to a wider market, 
69; new wealth of, 66; urban, as. 
donors, 61-65; village of, 63.64 

ascetics. gift to, 36 

asceticism, popularity of, 35 


beggars, their complete dependence on 
alms, 113; evoked a sense of revul- 
sion, 117; scant references to, in 
Vedic texts, 114 

beggary, origins of, 110-19; in a non- 
egalitarian society, 115 

belief(s), associated with certain direc- 
Hons, 201; regarding time of the day, 
201; in after life, 197; in the auspi- 
cious character of certain objects, 
201; in the efficacy of colours, 201; in. 
the efficacy of dana in besetting 
spiritual merit, 194; in the efficacy 
of sacramental rites, 196; in the 
expiatory and purificatory quality of 
dana, 194; in karma, 35; in moksa 
through šrādha offerings, 160; in 
occultism, 220; in planetary conjunc- 
tions, 201; in the purificatory quality 
of water, 198-200; in rebirth, 35, 196~ 
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97; in sin-transference, 197-98; in 
stories of terrible sufferings, 220; in 
the efficacy of curse and benediction, 
22; magical. 213, 220, 232; moral, 
232; mystical, 282; popular, 195-202, 
214 
‘benefaction(s), in the form cf construc- 
tion of caves, monasteries, and 
stüpas, 51 
‘beneficiaries, sale or exchange of gift- 
items by, 242-43; religious, 35, 82- 
109 
tbrahmana(s), accepting giftsfrom fore- 
igners, 240-41; accepting gifts from 
lower varņas, 98-99; adopting lesser 
Civil occupations, 89-90; their 
adverse comparison with heterodox 
donees; 90; as artisans, 93; as com- 
‘mercial entrepreneurs, 245; as field- 
labour, 90; as the chief category of 
donees, 82-87; attempt to restore 
their religious dignity as donees, 90- 
"Nas carpenters, 90; cow tending 
‘by, 93; as cultivators, 90; their eco- 
momic condition improved by dana, 
236-38; their division into two sec- 
tions, 240, 254; as doctors, 90; as 
‘husbandmen, 90; as recipients of 
excessive munificence, 242; as land- 
owners, 239, 244-45; engaged in trade, 
93, 245; gencrally leading life of a 
householder, 89; gift of land to them 
in the age of Buddha, 49; gift of tax- 
free cultivated land. to, 49, 148, 245; 
Biftmaking procedural rules for, 
232-33; gift to them at the time of 
satnskāras, 38; held in respect, 83; 
varna, its heterogeneous character, 
9]; money lending by, 93; moral 
blackmaili of their princely 
Patrons, 4-85; need to exalt their 
Position as recipients, 203-6: not 
favoured as donees, 59; priesthood, 
its organised character, 94-95: some 
of them possessing special spiritual 
merit, 218-19; priests indispensable 
for the making of dana, 193; proce- 
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dural ritual applicable to Personally 
made gifts to, 224-25, protection of 
their interests, 65-66; receiving gifts 
of obligatory nature, 108; rules 
forbidding the making of gifts to 
215; source of their wealth, 243-46, 
Srotriyas allowed special privileges, 
93-95; their tendency to hoard gifts, 
243; their opulent life-style, 88.89; 
their increasing dependence on dana, 
229; their influence as Srotriyas, 243; 
their loss of dignity in the post- 
Vedic period, 87-99; their noncha- 
lant attitude, 232-33 

Buddhist order, its members accepting 
cooked food from diseased People, 
236 (see also Samgha and monas- 
teries) 

buffalo, as gift object, 130-31; held in 
derogation, 131 

bureaucratic order, constitution of, 533 
its members as donees, 53-54, 252 


cattle, as gift-item, 128-31, 127-73, 250; 
decline in its popularity as gift-item 
in post-Vedic period, 129, 252; suited 
to pastoral and agrarian conditions, 
128, 250; utility of, 58, 250 

ceremonial occasions, gifts made on, 
212 

ceremonialism, charitable endowments 
accompanied by, 13; increase in 
ritualistic, 191-92 

charitable endowment, of tanks, 19, 
145; of wells, 19, 145 

charity, as an ethical value, 34, 36; asa 
part of householders, everyday duty, 
38; as viewed by the Hindu law- 
givers, 40-41; by artisans, 66; by 
householders, 38; dana as, 18; incul- 
cated as a cardinal virtue, 1; to the 
Poor, 34; western concept of, 40 

class(es), collaboration between ruling 
and priestly, 239; disparity, 11.16; 
economic, divorced from varya 
stratification, 240; fragmentation, 
33-35; of organisers of production 
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and distribution, 174, 239, 251; 
priestly, 233, role of dina in the 
formation of an influential organiser, 
241 

coins, as popular gift-items, 153-54 (see 
also currency) 

collective, identity superceded by indi- 
vidualism, 32; religious endowments, 
67 


«ommensality, restrictions pertaining 


to, 149; rule of, reinforced, 235-36 

«commercial, brahmanas figuring as, 
entrepreneurs, 245.46; dāna made 
capital available for, enterprise, 185- 
88; enterprise, 34, 72, 87, 153, 174, 
185, 190, 238; entrepreneurs, 56, 
178; ethos. 33-84; growing, preoccu- 
pation of the contemporary society, 
226-27; spirit of the post-Mauryan 
phase, 253; traffic, 134, 188, 225-26; 
traffic facilitated by the institution of 
dana, 188-90 

«commodity production, in urban econo- 
my, 148; rise in, 64 

compassion, and charity, 40; as a 
motive for giftmaking, 40 

«competition, manifested through gift 
making, 44; offered to brahmanas by 
members of heterodox sects, 91, 94 

competitive spirit, amongst various 
donee groupings, 229; characterises 
gift-exchange in a prestige economy, 
12; in post-Vedic context, 33-34 (eee 
also potlatch) 

«corporate bodies, charitable endow- 
ments maae by, 67; gifimaking 
undertaken by, 60 (see also guilds) 

courtesans, affluence of, 71; as donors, 
31, 75; owning slaves, 136 

-craf(s), excessive giftmaking .detri- 
mental to, 179; production, 166, 182- 
85; spe_ialisation, 151-52, 184, 249 

craftsmen, as donors 182; guilds of, 67; 
two categories of village, 64 (see 
also artisans) 

«ult, of ancestor worship, 35; of sacri- 
fice, 222; tantric, 217 
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cultural, expansion, 45; syncretism, 217, 
254, (see also acculturation) 
currency, metallic, 172 (see also coins) 


daksina, asa form of exchange, 4; as 
part of the sacrificial ritual, 22; as 
priestly fee, 23-24, 223; meaning of, 
2224 

dana, affected production, 179; as a 
linkin the circular distribution of 
wealth, 175; as alms, 17, 205; as 
compassion and charity, 18; as a 
compulsory virtue, 175; as a diplo- 
matic measure, 18; as a form of 
exchange, 3, 4, 172-74, 204-5; as a 
form of redistribution, 3, 4, 174-78; 
as an instrument of validation of 
political authority, 45, 85, 242; as a 
levelling mechanism, 13, 117-78; as 
a means of augmenting social rela- 
tionships, 211; as a means of paying 
off debt, 21; as a religious obliga- 
tion, 40; at holy places, 202, 233; at 
the time of childbirth, 196; at the 
time of funeral rites, 38, 196; at the 
time of samskaras, 38; at the time of 
the naming ceremony, 38; bilateral 
aspect of, 204-5; by women out of 
their personal belongings, 75; caused 
arift in the brahmana fold, 245; 
different meanings attributed to, 
13-21, 247-48; distributive role of, 
17, 170-71, 177-78; expiatory func- 
tion of, 17; facilitated trade and com- 
merce, 185-90; impact of procedural 
ritualism on, 192; improved the 
economic condition of brahmanas, 
88, 236-38; in the new emerging 
economic order, 174-78; in the 
Mauryan phase, 251-52; in the post- 
Mauryan phase, 252-55; in the 
post-Vedic context, 16, 24, 248-51; 
in the Vedic literature, 13-14, 32; 
involving voluntary transference of 
property, 18; its contractual nature; 
221; its legal implications, 18, 219; 
its mystical aspect, 219; its obliga- 
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tory nature, 35-39, 241; its operative 
aspect, 5-6; its ostentations charac- 
ter, 168-71, 250; its parallel develop- 
ment with varņa system, 234-46; its 
place in economy, 169-90; its proce- 
dure during the Vedic period, 193- 
94; its ritual aspect, 7, 17, 19-20, 
191-233; its role in the diffusion of 
a social crisis, 177-78; its symbo- 
lic nature, 220; presupposed an 
abundance of material resources, 
16; rituals distinct from, 228; sin- 
expiation through the act of, 197; 
six ingredients of, 208; spiritual 
merit as central to the concept of 
204; status enhancing aspect of, 251; 
to be made out of surplus wealth, 16; 
to win prestige for the donor, 17 
treated at par with sacrifices, 9 
unilateral character of, 13, 174, 204- 
5, 247; variations in, 298; widening 
concept of, 19-20 

debt, fourfold, 37; owed to the brahma- 
nas, 205; (see also rna) 

deforestation, process of, 145, 146 

distribution, dana as the chief means of 
wealth, among the tribe, 14, 169-71, 
194; equitable, of communal wealth, 
171; of food and gifts, 19; of wealth 
in a pastoral order, 12 

donations, of jewellery by women, 69; 
to brahmanas, 57; to mendicants, 37. 
used as a term for dāna, 21 (see also 
benefactions and gifts) 

donative records, Buddhists and Jain, 
27-28, 76,177, 221 

donee(s), affected interests of brāhma- 
nas as, 88-90; brahmanas as, 186; 
change in the concept of their 
qualifications, 92; constructing rest- 
houses, 188; doing a favour to the 
donor, 205; efforts made to assuage 
their hurt ego, 203-6, engaged in 
economically unproductive mode of 
life, 38; gifts made at their residence, 
206; heavy demands made by brah- 
mana, 104; increase in their numbers, 
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250; offer of an elevated seat to, 207; 
protection of their interests, 215-22; , 
respect for, 207-12; retention of 


donor'srespect by them, 90; right 
givento them over village grants, 
186; rivalry amongst them in the. 
post-Vedic period, 229-33; safeguar- 
ded interests of brahmanas as, 99; 
tending to their personal needs, 207; 
touching the feet of, 207; tramps as, 
39; wayfarers as, 39-46; worthiness. 
of, 203 

donor(s), artisans as, 148; as a class, 
42; caņdālas, 42, 199; carpenters, 
61; categories dominated by the 
rich, 31, 227; changing role of donee- 
and, 82; courtesans, 31, 75; crafts- 
men, 182; dana expected to bring 
Prosperity to, 15; disparity in the 
number of notices of, 61; druggists, 
31; efforts made to inculcate in. 
them an attitude of humility, 207- 
12; garland-makers, 61; gifts as a 
means of securing some ends by, 
242; gifts made by lay, on behalf of 
monks and nuns, 81; gift of arable 
land by royal, 50; goldsmiths as, 614. 
householders as, 35-39, 167; indoc- 
trination of the, 232; in post-Vedic 
period, 54; limited nature of monks. 
and nuns as, 81; meals and gifts 
offered at their residence, 206; mem- 
bers of bureaucracy, 54; merchants, 
148, 227, 249; mode of address used 
by, 203; monks, 76-81; mystical 
identity of gift-object with the, 213; 
new class of, 58-60, 227; nuns, 76-81; 
peasant-ploughman, 61; personally 
attending to the need of the donee, 
209-10; planning on the part of, 228; 
prestige for the, 170; princely, 167, 
249; rajkumbhakāras, 65; rajasilpis, 
65; respect shown by them for the 
donee, 197, 207; retribution which 
overtakes callous, 209; royal ladies 
as, 71; of royal or aboriginal or 
central Asian origin, 45; their 
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competence based upon economic 
resources, 42, 61; their convenience, 
230; their economic and social 
status, 42; their explicit proprietary 
right, 155; their interests safeguarded 
212, 222; to keep them in proper 
frame of mind, 222; tribal chieftains 
as, 32, 249; urban-based women, 
71; usurers as, 31; women, in the 
Buddhist and Jaina votive inscrip- 
tions 75; women, in post-Vedic 
texts, 69; women, of mercantile and 
artisanal sections, 71-72; workers in 
metal as, 61 


economic developments, in the Maur- 
yan period, 251-52: in the post- 
Mauryan phase, 252-53; in the pre- 
Mauryan phase, 248-51 

economic disparity, due to fluctuation 
in the fortunes of individual, 116; 
due to inequitable distribution of 
wealth, 115 

economic, changing order, 104; exigency 
conditioning giftmaking procedure, 
22328 

economy, agrarian, 16, 22 87; changing, 
of post-Vedic period, 54; gift-ex- 
change in prestige, 12; existence of 
a sound state, 51; gift articles in an 
agrarian, 134-48; gift articles in a 
Pastoral, 127-37; gift-items in an 
urban, 148-54; market, 136; money, 
225; pastoral, 145, 222, 249; pre- 
marnēt prestige, 41 

egalitarian society, 114; non-, 115; 
redistribution of social wealth in 
a non-, 13; role of reciprocity in 
an, 11 

egotism, in giftmaking, 35, 39 

endowmeni(s), charitable, characterised 
as dana, 13; monetary, 153-54; of 
cash and kind, 58; of structural 
Parts made by monks and nun, 79; 
perpetual, 187 

exchange, dana as a form of, 172-74; 
media of, 172-73 
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family, changes in, 161; ownership 
vested in the extended, 33 

fear(s), exploitation of superstitious, 
97; of brahmanas of cat-iike con- 
duct, 214; of causing offence to 
donee, 212; of divine reprisal, 219- 
20: of error in gifimaking. 212; of 
hypocrites, 214; of intoxicated 
people, 214; of people of improper 
complexion, 214; of sin-transference, 
218-19; of social disapprobation, 
220-21; of the gift being revoked, 
219; of the occult, 220; superstitious, 
as a motive for giftmaking, 41 

folk belief, exploitation of, 97; its in- 
duction into brahmanism, 98 

food, aims of cooked, 58, 63, 238; alms 
of cooked, given by women, 69; asa 
means of conferring status, 149; con- 
cept of sharing, 36; cooked, 36-37, 
148-49, 226; distribution by guilds, 
67; offered with sraddhā, 208-9; 
received from  householders, 105; 
sacrifice associated with offerings of 
cooked, 96 

formation, of a new social bloc, 239; of 
an organiser class, 174-75, 239, 241, 
251 


 gahapati, in the Jātakas, 55; meaning of 
the term, 55 

gifts), as a means of social com- 
munion, 20; as carriers of donors" 
sins 217-19; as a ritualistic duty, 23; 
carnal 40; causing harm to the 
donor through, 212-13; chief theme 
of the Rgveda, 169; of garlic disap- 
proved, 40; distribution lasting for 
many days, 223; distribution of tribal 
wealth, 19, 170, 194; from donors of 
lower ritual and social status, 203; 
made by goldsmiths, 64; made by 
perfumers, 64; made by monks on 
probaticn, 78; made by young girls, 
75; made in a spiritual frame of mind, 
40; made jointly, 224, 226; made on 
large scale, 223, 227; made with pure 
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mind, 39; to the Buddhist samgha, 
67, 108; non-conveyance of, 18; of 
agricultural produce, 138; of arable 
land, 50, 181; of caves by fishermen, 
65; of caves by garland-makers, 65; 
of cloth woven by women, 75; of 
cooked food by cowherd, 63; of 
cooked food by peasants, 63; ofa 
couch, 189; of crown land, 181; of 
cultivated land, 181-82; of drinking 
water 120; of entire kingdom, 168; of 
finished goods, 151-52: of flowets by 
garland-maker, 64; of forest land, 
147-48; of fuel wood, 120, 123, 144, 
of jewellery given by women, 75; of 
land by women, 75-76; of land in 
the age ofthe Buddha, 49, 147; of 
material goods, 204; of one's own 
body organs, 120; of ornaments, 
75,182, of precious metals, 141-43, 
180,242; of a stool, 184; of tanks 
228, 247; of village, 99, 143, 220, 
242; of virgin land, 147; of waste 
land, 49, 147-48, 251; of wells, 
228, 247; of white parasol, 84; of 
women slaves, 135; public declara- 
tion of, 220; reciprocal, 13 fn.; re- 
fusal of, leading to loss of spiritual 
merit, 39; revocation of, 18; rise in 
the number of, made by women, 76; 
through income from land, 223; 
through ticket system, 223, 227; to 
the needy, 46, 247; to the poor, 40; 
transmitting disease through, 210; 
two types of, 40; used as a term for 
dana, 21 

gift-item(s), alms-bowl, 64, 12; 151; 
184; animal skin, 122, 172-73; bag, 
122; bamboo, 144; barley, 139; bed- 
ding, 122; articles made of bones, 
144; boxes for keeping eye ointment, 
122; brass vessels, 123; buffalo, 130- 
3l; cattle, 33, 123, 125, 128-37, 180- 
81, 242; changing pattern of popu- 
lar, in post-Mauryan period, 144-45; 
clarified butter, 123; cloth, 33, 75, 
123, 182; coins, 153; commodity 
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goods, 82-83; conditioned by ecologi- 
cal conditions, 121-23; dairy pro- 
ducts, 129, 140; daughters, 163-65; 
different types of, 120; drink, 12: 
elephants, 133; essential and non- 
essential nature of, 121-27; fan, 122; 
fly-whisks, 122; fodder, 123; food, 
33, 75, 122-23, 125; forest products, 
143-45, 226; formal acceptance of, 
20; fruits, 123; garlands, 124, 185; 
garlic, 140; gateways, 124, 152, 220; 
gold, 33, 123, 140; 141-42; grain, 
123, 138-39; hair oil, 122; honey 
as, 123; horns of wild animals, 144; 
horses, 33, 123, 131.34; images, 
124, 185, 228, 247; impact of new. 
economic situation on, 253; in an 
expanding economy, 124, 137-148; in 
a pastoral economy, 124, 127-37; 
incense and perfumes, 124, 182, 185; 
iron, 50-51; ivory, 144, 182; lac, 144; 
lamp and oil, 122; land, 123, 125, 
146-48; 165-68; less expensive nature 
of, made by monks and nuns, 80; 
linkage between media of exchange 
and, 172-74; loom, 122; luxury arti- 
cles, 123-26; 183-84; medicine, 122, 
192; metal ware, 150, 182; milch cow, 
123; millet, 139; mosquito curtains, 
122; pair of scissors, 122; peacock 
feathers, 144; pillars, 124, 152, 228, 
247; princers, 122, 152; popularity 
of, of lasting value, 219; railing, 124, 
152; raiments, 122; razors, 122; rice, 
139; roots and herbs, 123, 144; 
sandalwood and ordinary wood, 
144, 182; seat, 122; sesamum, 123, 
139-40; sheath, 122; shoes, 122, 
152; silver, 142-43; skin, 144; 
slaves, 33, 124, 134-37, 18081, 
242, 251; small fish, 123; spitoon, 
122; stone artefacts, 152-53, 182; 
strainers, 122;  sunshades, 122; 
their linkage with topography, 
143-45; their worth determined by 
their utility value, 120-21; thimbie, 
122; variations and increase in 
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popularity of, 122; varied nature 
of, 250; vegetable, 123; vehicles, 
33, 123-24; venison, 123; vessels, 
122, 150; village, 143, 167-68; 
umbrella, 122; wife and children, 
158-63 

giftmaking, and different categories of 
donors, 42-81; and strong linkage 
with individual rigbt to property, 33; 
as exchange, 11-12, 172-74; asa form 
of charity and religious benefaction, 
13;as a mode of establishing social 
relationships, 25, 212; as mutual aid, 
11; as redistribution, 11, 174-78; 
bilateral, 172-74; brahmanical, pro- 
:cedural rules, 232-33, 193; Buddhist 
concept of, 40; by women out of 
common family earnings, 75; cast in 
a rigid procedural mould, 193; crea- 
tion of new ties through prestige, 
126-27; entrusting guilds with the 
task of, 224; curtailment of indivi- 
-dual’s right of, 156; cut across the 
varņa basis of society, 238-41; detri- 
mental results of excessive, 179; 
«different terms used for, 6; doctrine 
of karma central to the concept of, 
31-32; economic exigency condition- 
ing its procedure, 223-28; for the 
"acquisition of social status, 12; 
functional scope of, 6; growing 
popularity of, 7, 33, 41; helped in 
diverting surplus, 251; impact of 
ritual, on economic production, 190; 
in early societies, 11; in a tribal 
«society, 155, 169-71; in the form of 
public endowments, 49; its distribu- 
‘tive role in an advanced economy, 13; 
dts growing popularity as reflected 
in the Pāli literature, 7; by princes 
„and princesses on a large scale, 52- 
53; made capital available for trade 
sand commerce, 185-90; motives for, 
25-41; origins of, 1 
siderations in framing its rules, 193- 
'94, 229, 232; ritual objects produced 
solely for, 184-85; ritual, to religious 
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beneficiaries, 19; superstitious fear 
as a motive for ritual, 29-30; symbo- 
lic character of, 212; theory of re- 
birth central to the concept of, 31- 
32; two forms of, 228-29; wicked to 
be shunned in, 214 (see also dana) 

giftmaking occasion, adoption of asce- 
tic mode of life as a, 29; beginnirg 
ofnew business ventures as a, 29; 
change in the nature of, 250; child- 
birth as a, 29, coronation as a, 
29; death as a, 29, 98; eclipse as a, 
30, 98; inheritance as a, 29; initia- 
tion as a, 29, 98; marriage as a, 29, 
98; naming ceremony as a, 97 

giftmaking rite(s), of chanting mantras, 
195; of holding the gift-object, 195; 
of inviting dorees, 195; of making 
gift at a particular time, 195; offering 
daksina, 195; offering food, 195; 
pouring water on the hand of the 
donee, 195; ritual bathing, 195: 
sitting in a particular posture, 195; 
thrice sipping of water by the donor, 
195; the use of kusa grass, 195; wear- 
ing the sacred thread, 195; wearing of 
white clothes, 195 (see also rituals) 

gold, its gift as a fine, 142; its gift as a 
part of sacrificial fee, 142; its gift on 
ceremonial occasions, 142; its popu- 
larity as gift-item, 141 

goods, finished, 151-52; luxury, 123-26; 
prestige, 126-27; production of com- 
modity, 183; production of luxury, 
183-84; surplus, 125 

grant(s), of administrative and fiscal 
immunities in the Satavahana period, 
50-51; of cultivated land and villages 
in the age of Buddha, 49; royal, 
made out of privy purse, 45-46; used 
as a term for dana, 21 

guild(s), capital deposited with, 187-88 
226; charitable grants made by, 67; 
distribution of food by. 17; gifi- 
making undertaken by, 60; growih 
of, organisation, 64; in the post- 
Mauryan period, 67; of bamboo 
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workers, 187; of braziers, 187; of 


craftsmen, 67; of oil millers, 187; of 
potters, 187; of traders, 67; of work- 
ers fabricating hydraulic engines, 
187 


heterodox, dana in the, context, 18; 
heterogeneous character of, monastic 
order, 22 
milieu, 74 

heterodox monks, gifts made by artisans 
10. 65; governed by monastic disci- 
pline, 100-101; their modest de- 
mands, 104; stand apart from the 
main social stream, 107 (see alo 
monks) 

heterodox sects, acceptance of cooked 
food by members of, 148-49, 226; 
adoption of ritual practices by, 218; 
ascetic life supported by leaders of, 
35; guild members inclined in favour 
of, 67; incorporation of karma and 

Tebirth doctrines into the thought 
Currents of, 31; leaders of, 35, 56, 
100; challenge to the brahmana 
dominance, 87-90; their social base, 
102-103; their emergence as donees, 
99-109 

horsc(s), as an item of gift, 121-34; its 
importance in a changing economic 
and military context, 133-34; used as 


means of transport, 132, 134; used —kina(s), 


for purposes of warfare, 132 

hospitality, as an ethical value, 34, 36; 
by householders, 38; ninefold canon 
of, 208 

houssholder(s), beggars not always wel- 
come to, 116-17; brāhmaņa, 232; 
Gana as a sacred duty of, 21; four. 
fold debt of, 37; land grants made 
by, 167; spontaneous alms to monks 
by, 108; supporting social dropouts, 
and other alms seekers, 38 


ideology, collectivist, 34, 226, 244 
immunities, administrative and fiscal, 
45, 51, 180 


226; literature reflects urban. 


individual(s), and renunciati, 
the altruistic attitude, 34; and grow- 
ing feeling of social alienation and 
economic insecurity, 34; and the 
hopes of a better future existence, 
33; fluctuations in the fortunes of, 
115-16 

individualism, growing, in post-Vedie 
Period, 32; linkage of, with private 
Property, 34; spirit of, 33-35 

industries, investment of capital in, 57; 
Proliferation of, 56, 64 (see also 
crafts) 

inscription(s), contain information on 
new categories of gift-items, 8; evi- 
Gence of, on women donors, 70-71; 
giftmaking by queens recorded in, 
71; of the post. Mauryan period, 8-9 

mMsutution(s) beginning of &iftmaking. 
155; of marriage, 161; of private 
Property, 19, 156; religious, 134 

iron, growth of, industry, 129; impro- 
ved, technology, 134, 145, 233; its. 
moderate popularity as gift-item, 
151; technology and surplus pro- 
duction, 34, 239, 248-49; tools and. 
weapons, 151 

irrigation, dependence on artificial 
means of, 145 

itrigauonal facilities, provision of, 181 


and motives for giftmaking, 43- 
45; gilt of kingdom by, 168; infiuence 
of royal priests on, 86-87; recognised. 
as the owner of land, 167-6; their 
role m encouraging sacrificial ritua- 
lism, 85-87; their self-interest, 85; 
their emergence as the chief category 
of donor, 252 


Kinship, claim, 157; right to gift linked 


with, obligations, 156-58; ties, 35, 
249; weakening of, bonds, 114-15 


land, as an item of gift, 33, 146-48, 165- 


68; as an item of sale, 33; as chief 
source of state revenue, 245; frag- 
mentation of cultivated, 182; gift of 


crown, 181; gift of cultivated, 181- Mauryan period, bureaucratic donors in 


82; gift of waste, 197; its gift by 
women, 75; its gift for residential 
Purposes, 148; its popularity as an 
item of gift; 219, 253; its unpo- 
pularity as gift object, 165; reclama- 
tion of virgin, 180 

land-erants, aided the process of cul- 
tural expansion, 51; consent of 
neighbours and village-head needed 
for, 166; curtailed by kinship obli- 
gations, 166; epigraphic records of, 
8; made by common householders, 
167;. by princely donors; 167-68; 
Promoted land reclamation, 49-50; 
state approval needed for, 166; 
turned brahmanas into a class of 

* landowners, 244-45 

land-holdings, large families owning 
joint, 166, 180; its accumulation by 
monasteries, 48 

lawgiver(s), dilemma of the, 65; re- 
assessment of their position by brah- 
manical, 91; recasting of sacrificial 
ideology by, 95; recommend gift 
of land to brahmanas, 167; their 
attempt to restore the dignity of 
the brahmanas, 93-94 


magical, recitation of specific mantras 
with, efhcacy, 218; rites, 220 

market, artisans catering to a wider, 64; 
organisation of the economics of 
Stratified societies through, ex- 
change, 11 

«marriage, change in the concept of, 161, 
162; daiva form of, 164; dana at the 
time of, 38; gift of daughter in, 163- 
65; post-Vedic institution of, 162; 


involving bilateral exchanges of 


women folk, 164; kanya dana as a 
synonym for, 163-64 
material culture, change in, 122, 149; 


variation in the popularity of gift- 
items linked with change in, 154, 248 
Mauryan, state policy of promoting 


agriculture, 63 


54; dàna in, 248-51; enhanced utility 
of slave labour in post-, 137; epi- 
graphs of post-, 109; gift of cultivated 
land in, 50; guilds Post-, 67; lard 
grants in post-165; manufacture cf 
perfumes and drugs in post-, 185; 
poor relief in, 119; relaxation in 
vinaya rules in post-, 78-79; society of 
post-, 41; urban artisans in post-, 67; 
women donors of the post-, 71-72 
mendicants, an alternate form of subsis- 
tence for religious, 178; dependence 
of wandering, on alms, 17; donatior.s 
to, 57 
mercantile community, emergence of, 
249; in the post-Mauryan records, 60 
merchants, 2s donors, 148; offerings 
made by, 59 
metals), precious, as gift-items, 141- 
43; ware as gift-item, 150 
monasteries, constructed by artisans, 
66; constructed by women, 75-76; 
gifts carried to the, 206: mercantile 
function of, 189-90; possessing agri- 
cultural fields, 109; possessing large 
quantities of food-stuff. 109; possess- 
ing gold and silver, 109; possessing 
slaves, 109; riches acquired by the, 
79; wealth owned by, 186 (see alio 
samgha) 
monastic, easy, life, 102; location of, 
establishments, 101; rise of, system, 
256, 258; system, 103 
money, impersonal, market, 174; market 
superceding pastoral culture, 16, 249 
monks, acceptance of fields, gold, 
herds of cattle, meals, silver, and 
slaves by, 78; alms-keeping conduct 
prescribed for the Buddhist and 
Jaina, 230.32; construction of resi- 
dential quarters by, 80; gifts for the 
maintenance of, 66; gifts made by, 
on probation, 78; mindful of popular 
approval, 231-32; no absolute popu- 
larity enjoyed by, 106; raised funds 
for gifts through begging, 80-81; 
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renunciation of al! economic activi- 
ties by, 251; residence for, 256-58; 
rules forbidding making of gifts to, 
215; source of gifts made by, 77-81; 
(see also heterodox monks) 

motive(s) for giftmaking, altruism, 40; 
atonement for sin, 41; compassion, 
41; desire for fame, 41; egotism, 40; 
favour, 40; guilt conscience, 34, 44; 
less self-interested, 39; personal 
rivalry, 44; pity, 40, 41; prestige, 41; 
public interest, 40; respect, 40; self- 
interest, 30-41; social traditions as a, 
4l; specified in votive inscriptions, 
27-28; spiritual merit as, 41; stated in 
literary sources, 25-57; subconscious, 
25; superstitious fear as, 29-30, 41 

mutual aid, theory of, 3, 11; in the form 
of agricultural operations, 11; origin 
of giftmaking in the form of, 11 

munificent gifts, bestowed upon brah- 
mana officiants, 85; showered on 
samgha, 101; support of brahmanas 
won through, 237 


NBP culture, 145, 150-57 

nuns, raised funds for gifts through 
begging, 80-81; sources of gifts made 
by, 77-81 (see also heterodox monks) 


Pāli-texts, big business magnates in, 
56; brāhmaņas in, 89; reference to 
religious differences in, 107 

Pastoral, bias, 140; economy, 12, 249; 
gift-items-against, background, 127- 
37; social ethos, 72 

parasitical, mode of life, 101-102 

Patriarchal, system, 158; gifting of wife, 
characteristic of a, society, 161-62: 
hold strongest within the royal 
households, 166; system affecting 
giftmaking, 158-61; society, governed 
by strict disciplinary code, 31; tradi- 
tion affecting popularity of land as 
gift object, 165-66 

Peasants, as donors, 61-63; economic 
competence of poor, 62; slaves, 
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temporary tenants, and wage earners. 
as, 62 
Poor, relief, 119 
Potlatch, as a form of gift distribution, 
12-13; as a means of keeping goods 
in circulation, 13; compared with 
dana, 15; relationships in, 126, 203 
Political power, validation of, 45, 85, 242 
Prestation, in tribal societies, 15; used 
as a term for dana, 21 
Prestige economy, prestige as a motive 
in pre-market, 41; royal giftmaking 
reflects spirit of, 44 
prestige goods, as gift-items, 126-274 
given as gifts on ceremonial occa- 
sions, 126 
Priests, crafty, 87, 91; royal, 86 
primitive, beliefs assimilated in dana 
ideology, 217; belief in disease 
clinging to the person of a man, 
216-17; belief in the gift-object con- 
stituting a part of the donor, 212-13; 
cults, 198, 213; taboos, 196-97 
Procedural rules, Buddhist and Jaina 
alms seeking, 230-32; causes for sim- 
ple, in Vedic period, 193-94; for 
preserving the solemnity of the 
occasion, 210; for making dana, 254: 
introduced to serve vested interests, 
229-37; magico-religious efficacy of 
giftmaking, 219-20; observance of, 
211; simple in. pre-Mauryan period, 
250; to avoid the wrath of the donee, 
215; to negate the evil effects of 
gifts, 216 


Procedure, extension of dana making, 


191; need fora definite giftmaking, 
217; of five ways of giving, 201; of 
serving with own hands, 209 


production mode of, 239; organisers 


and managers of, 115, 174-75; 239- 
41, 251 


property, changes in the form of, 161; 


complex issue of its ownership, 165; 
control of extended household 
over, 55; emergence of private, as an 
important factor im economic life 
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16, 249; growth of private, 33, 41, 
55, 249; individual's right to, 33; 
inheritance, 35; its non-possession 
by monks, 77-78; its ownership 
essential for giftmaking, 155-56, 161, 
165; individualism and private, 34, 
41, 249; in the pre-Mauryan phase 
248-51; land as item of private, 33-34; 
linkage of kinship obligations with, 
156-58 

property rights, gift of land and streng- 
tbening of, 165-66; linked with the 
husband's right to gift his wife, 161- 
63; of women, 72-74; transference of 
the donor's, over the gift-object, 20; 
transference of, in case of village 
grants, 143 


redistribution, dana as a means of, of 
social wealth, 3-4, 13; of communal 
wealth, 11; of wealth in a stratified 
society, 11, 13, 178; economic orga- 
nisation in a rank society based on, 
11 (see also distribution) 

relationshipís), changing pattern of 
human, 158; softening of family, 160 

religious beneficiaries, endowments in 
favour of, 188; gifts to, 28, 35, 40; 
gift made by royal donors of abori- 
ginal and central Asian origin to, 
45; grant of tax from land and 
village revenue to, 44-45; ritual gift- 
making to, 19; Satavahana landgrants 
to, 51 

renouncers, as donees, 82; their depen- 
dence on alms, 17 

renunciation, of material possessions, 
30; of worldly life, 83 

ritual(s), bathing, 196, 198-200, 207- 
210; circumambulation, 211; com- 
plexities, 192; compulsions, 142; 
concept of purity, 198, 207; con- 
nected with parta category of dana, 
228-29; da as a part of sacri- 
ficial, 23-23; gift, 202; gift-objects, 
184-85; incorporation of, cult ob- 
jects in dana, 210-11; ēcamana, 210; 
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of sitting ina specific posture, 211; 
of sitting on kuša grass, 210; of wear- 
ing sacred thread, 210; of wearing 
white clothes; 210; penance, 192; 
pouring of sacred water, 211, 218; 
applicable to personally made gifts 
to brahmanas, 124; purification, 192, 
198; recitation of mantras, 210, 218; 
sprinkling of water, 196-200; status, 
45, 174; symbolic character of, 
195-96 
ritual giftmaking, enlarging opportuni- 
ties for, 97-99; its impact on econo- 
mic production, 190; mystical 
efficacy of, 217-20; to. promote the 
interests of sacerdotal class, 232-33; 
to religious beneficiaries, 19 
ritualism, and social stratification, 234- 
46; dāna, 191-233; deepening hold 
of, on everyday life, 192; penetration 
of primitive beliefs in dana, 212 
royal, grants of tax free land and village 
revenue, 44-45; influence of, priests, 
86-87; kinsmen, 51-53, 55; ministers 
and officers, 53-54, 227; officers for 
administering, donations, 227-28; 
patriarchal hold in, households, 160 
royal munificence, excessive, 46-48; 
manifested in the construction of 
canals, lakes, rest-houses, roads, 48 


sacrifice(s), associated with offerings of 
cooked food, 96; as a means to gain 
political stability, 85; gift distribu- 
tion on the occasion of big, 194; 
performance of, 96, 251; replaced 
by dàna, 222; relevance of large 
scale, 57-58; to be performed by 
sudras, 99 

sacrificial, ceremonialism, 87; daksīņā 
as a part of, ritual, 22-23; dak 
as, fee, 22-24; distinction between, 
offerings and other gifts, 19; fee, 
22-24, 94, 142 

sacrificial occasions, involving offerings. 
of food, 96 

sacrificial ritualism different approach, 
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to 95; discredited, 252; fillip given 
to, by the self-interest of kings, 85; 
monopolistic hold of brzhmanas 
over, 83-84; procedural overgrowth 
of gifimaking due to transposition 
Of, 222-23; replacement of, by dana, 
97; scepticism towards, 87-88 
sangha, affluence of, 67-68; as donor. 
67-68; growth of Buddhist, 257; tri- 
bal ideal projected by, 103-4 (see 
also Buddhist order and monaste- 
ries) 
sanctity, attached to different Parts of 
body, 200; of kuša grass, 200, 211; 
of the sacred thread, 200-1; places 
imbued with holy, 202; symbolic, 211 
Sesamum, as a gift-item, 123, 139-40; 
superstitious belief regarding, 139-40 
sefthis, and giftmaking, 58-60; as busi- 
ness magnates, 56, 58; as a category 
of donors, 176-77; meaning ofthe 
term, 56-57 
sin, expiation through dana, 197; gift 
for atonement of, 1, 28, 31, 4l; to be. 
washed off with holy water, 198; 
transference, 197-98 
slave(s), acquired through gift or sale, 
134-37; as an item of gift, 134-37; 
decline in their social status, 136, 
decrease in their popularity as gift- 
items, 251, 233; domestic, 136-37; 
indirect claims of, 158; labour for 
agricultural purposes, 136; war as a 
source of requisitioning, labour, 135, 
women, 135 
Social alienation, 34, 249; adverse, 
circumstances, 116, 251; base of the 
heterodox orders, 102.3; beliefs, 
212; compulsions, 142; crisis, 177; 
habit, 212; ostracism, 116; pastoral, 
ethos, 72; prestige, 55-57, 59, 65; 
surplus in post-Vedic times, 101; 
tensions within the brāhmaņa varza, 
241-45; traditions, 41; wealth, 177 
social order. role of dāna in the transi- 
tion from a tribal to a Stratified, 246 
society, egalitarian, 11; gift-making in a 
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class divided, 212; gift-making in a 
. Property-based cl. 155-56; gift- 
making in a tribal, 155; indulgent, 
101; needy and destituie members 
of, 57; redistribution of wealth in 
a stratified, 11, 13, 174-78 
spiritual merit, acquired at the time of 
Sacrifice, 19; arising from the act of 
dana, 1, 251; desire for, as a motive 
for giftmaking, 29-39, 41, 251; fear 
of, loss of, 212; from the gift of 
daughter, 163; from visiting holy 
places, 202; immortality and, 35; in 
return for material gifts, 205; its 
acquisition by royal donors, 129 
state, economy, 45, 48; functionaries, 
34, 53-54; impact of dana on ils 
Tesources, 45, 51; organised poor 
relief, 251; role of, 251-52; strain on, 
economy, 99; territorial extension 
of, authority, 147 
status, loss of varma 65; religious, of 
a donee, 92; ritual, 45, 174 
storage, of surplus goods, 125; problem 
of, affecting popularity of gift-items, 
150 
Subsistence, creation of an alternate 
form of, for the religious mendi- 
cants, 178-79; goods as gift-items, 
121 
füdra(s), affluent, 66; artisans, 65; as 
field labour, 65, 92, 99; encouraged 
to make gifts to the brahmanas, 65- 
66; giftmaking for the, 65; non-per- 
formance of sacrifice by Srotriya 
brahmanas for, 93; pupils, 
teachers, 65; their right to make 
dana under limited circumstances, 
252; their economic status, 99 
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Vinaya (rules), 78, 90, 183, 231 
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Vinaya Pitaka, 7, 31, 67, 120, 179, 184 
Vīradatta, 202 

Viéakha, 69, 75, 183, 185, 258 
Visayha Jātaka, 117 

Vigņu, 35, 96, 235 

Visņu Purana, 240 

Visņu Smrti, 9, 193 
Visvabhatja, 9 

Visvajit, 93, 156 
Visvakarman, 60 
Višvāmitra, 42 

Vyasa, 73 
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Yājūavalkya, 8, 9, 73, 122, 156, 157, 
159, 162, 192, 220, 221 

Yama, 131 

Yašastilaka, 207 

Yāska, 6, 14 

Yavanas, 240, 241 

Yuan Chwang, 48 

Yudhisthira, 26, 86, 135, 147, 167, 172, 


PALI, PRAKRIT, SANSKRIT AND ALLIED WORDS 


abhisamkharikam, 28 
abhrim karsavasim, 150 
ācamana, 199, 200, 210 
ācārya, 28 
adhivedanika, 73 
adhyāgni, 72 
adhyavahanika, 72 
adla-badla, 164, fo 
aghamarsaņa, 199 
aksayanivi, 153 
āmisadānam, 17 
amteyasin, 78, 81 
anarsarti, 14 
anna, 138, 148 
anga pariccago, 18 
antar jánukarah, 211 
anvādheya, 73 
apabhandata, 176 
apavarjanam, 20 
āpatkāladharma, 65, 99, 122. 
ārāma, 146, 257 
ārghya, 204 
arharntas (arhat), 27, 71 
ārjave, 17 
avakhandana, 16 
ārya-brāhmaņa, 53 
asauca, 196 
āšrama, 246 
assavanija, 134 
attkimayēm, 144 
aupagrahika, 18 


āvāsas, 257 
avatāra, 35 
āyasa, 150 
ayopattam, 150 


bakavrāti, 214 
bali, 211 
bali-harana, 31 
bandhudatta, 73 
bhakti, 35 
bhātaka, 28 
bhatļārikā, 27 
bhikkhu (bhiksu), 36, 37,38, 69, 77, 78; 
79, 90, 100, 107, 109, 120, 121, 122, 
151, 154, 179, 205, 209, 215, 224, 
226, 230, 231, 232, 250, 256, 257 
bhikkuni, 77 
bhiksā (bhikkhā), 17, 100, 256 
bhogoda, 32 
bhüta, 37 
bhūtayajāa, 37 
bidalavrati, 214 
bīghas, 48 
brahmacarin, 83 
brahmadeya, 19 
brahmadeyika, 19 
bralimoyajfia, 31 


caityas, 27, 60, 76,152, 185, 247, 253 
caitya-halls, 76 
caitya-trees, 98 
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camma khandan, 144 
candalas, 36, 42, 199, 234, 235 
carmakāra, 60 

chamars, 225 

chheta, 58 

civara, 100 

cudakarana, 29 


da (Latin term), 21 
daiva, 164 
daksaya, 22 
daksiņā (dakkhinā), 18, 19, 22-24, 38, 
142, 195, 211, 223, 225, 228 
daksiņā-araha, 18 
daladdiya, 177 
daliddas, 115 
dānādhikāra, 17 
dānagga, 17 
dananamangant, 192 
dānapati, 17 
dānapārmitā, 18 
danaraho, 17 
dānavato bhikkhu, 17 
danavatthu, 17 
dānasālā, 118, 225 
dano (Latin term), 21 
darbha, 200, 201 
dārubhāņdam, 144 
dasaka, 61,65 
dāsati, 14, 15 
dātā, 193. 
dati, 14,15, 171 
datta, 221 
dantakāra, 60 
dantamayam, 144 
dānuppatti, 17 
«deša, 193, 202 
devas, 21, 37 
devatā pratistha, 153 
devayajiia, 37 
deya, 120, 155, 165, 182,193 
«hānya, 173 
dharma, 157 
dhammàadanam, 11, 205 
dravarisah, 14, 170 
dravinda, 14 


gubhavai, 55 

gama, 179 

gahapati (grhapati), 42, 54-58, 115, 129, 
136, 178, 186, 249, 252, 257 (see also 
subject index) 

gaņabhaļta, 229 

gandhika, 31, 60, 61, 183 

gandhikavaniya, 66 

gaņikā, 75 

garhapatya, 142 

garudadhvaja, 152 

ghee, 78 

gotra, 203 

g0-vrata, 213 

grāmašilpin, 63 

grhasthas, 246 

Grhya rituals, 241 

gurāwat, 164 fn 

guru, 86 


halakiya, 61, 63 
harmya, 152 

havir yajfia, 95 
homa, 20, 198, 228 
hota, 83 


ista, 19, 35 
istapūrta, 204 (see also pūrta) 


jajamāni, 63, 98 
japa, 199 
jātmayam, 144 
Jivita pariccago, 18 


` kāla, 193 


kahapaņa, 153, 187 
Kali (age), 97 

kakkhali (rug) 183, 184 
kāmbalya, 172 
kainsakam, 150 
kāntatāksa, 63 
kanyadana, 163, 164 
kapila, 89 
kappiyakaraka, 154 
karma (doctrine), 31,32, 35 
karmakāņda, 233 
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karmara, 60 
Kartika, 98 
-kasakára, 187 

khas (land), 48 
khattiya, 54, 55, 178 
kolaka (cloth), 183 
«kolikanikāya, 187 
-kosiya-karaka, 184 
kotis, 186 

-krechra, 199 

„ksetra, 50 

ksetraja, 162 
kularika, 187 

usa, 195, 199, 200, 201, 210, 211 
Kkusodakam. 211 
«kutumba, 55 
kutumbikas, 55 


lena, 77 

lohajam, 150 
Johamayam, 150. 
dohavanija, 60 
lohika-kāraka, 60 
Johyam, 150 


Magha, 98 
māgha-daya, 14 

anagham, 14 

mághavan, 14, 170 
mahabhogo, 243 
amahadhan, 243 
amahamatra, 48 

mahāsāla, 82, 241 
„mahāyajūas, 85 

mālākāra, 61, 65 
mangalas, 201 

mahati, 14, 15 

maņikāra, 60 

mantras, 198, 210, 211, 217, 218 
mārjana, 199, 200 

moksa, 160, 197 


na santapeta, 214 
hartaka, 61 
nataka-itthis, 163 
negamas, 58 
niccabhatta, 224 


nirvapanam, 20 
nriska, (nikkhas), 141, 153, 180. 
nivesa, 179 

nyochavara, 30 fo 


odayamtrika, 187 


pabajja, 78 
pacittiya, 79 

pakyajfias, 95 
panas, 115, 116 
panyagara, 18 
parivrājāka, 257 

patita, 116, 199 
patrachaya, 18 

patria potestas, 158, 159 
pavitra, 200 

peta, 18,176 

pitr, 21, 37, 197 

p ia, 37 

prāsāda, 69 

prasarpaka, 23 fn 

pratigraha, 20, 90, 216, 219, 220 
pratigrahītā, 193 

pratipādanam, 20 

pratisthā, 228 ^ 
pravarika, 184 

prāyašcitta, 34 

prinaksati, 14, 15 

priņāti, 14, 15 

prītīdāna, 13 

potlatch, 12, 13, 15, 126, 172, 203 
pūjā, 152 

pūjābuddhīya, 40 

punya, 35, 202, 204, 212. 

purāņa, 153, 187 

purohita, 86, 87 


rājakumbhakāra, 65 
rājanya, 55 _ 

rajat (rajatam), 142, 153 
rajasa, 39 

rajasilpin, 65 

rāksasa, 131 

rāsati, 14 

rati, 14 

rayi, 14 
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riyasata, 95 

ma, 21, 36, 37, 205 

rogāhāra, 32 

rsi, 21, 37, 84, 88, 200, 202, 205 
rtamca, 199 

rtvij,23, fn 

rtvik 23 fn 

rūpakāraka, 60 

rāpyam, 142 


sādhus, 20% 

Sailalakas, 61 

Sakata, 134 

salākābhatta, 224 

sangha, 38, 40, 58, 63, 67, 68, 69, 77, 78, 
79, 102, 103, 107, 108, 109, 165, 177, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 223, 226, 228, 252, 
254, 257, 258 

samghü-bhatta, 224 

samgháráma, 257, 258 

samskara, 21, 38, 98, 196 

samyasin, 256 

sandesan, 152 

saükalpa, 221, 228 

sankalpita, 221 

sanniveša, 179 

sarthavahinis, 71 

sarvabhutebhyah, 229 

sarvannina, 106, 236 

sarvasva, 156 

šāstra, 93, 217 

šatamāna, 153 

sattra, 48, 118 

sattrašālā, 225 

sāttvika, 39 

saudāyika, 73 

sautrika, 60 

savannas, 37 

senāpati, 53 

setthi, 29, 42, 54, 55, 59, 71, 72, 115, 136, 
176, 177, 178, 183, 186, 206, 239, 245, 
252,257 

Siksati, 14 

Silapatta, 146 

snātaka, 135 

sodhano, 17 

sparšanam, 20 
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$radha, 37, 66, 115, 139, 160, 192, 195+ 
197, 203, 238,246 

Sraddha, 7, 19, 193, 207, 208, 210, 211, 
212 

šramaņa (samana), 37, 38, 39, 69, 71, 79, 
93, 101, 106, 108, 127, 204, 228 

šrauta (sacrifice), 24 fn 

Sreni, 67 

Sresthin, 56 

frotriya, 92, 93, 240, 242, 245 

stambha, 146 

sthālipāka, 98 

sthána, 152 

stridhana, 72-74 

sudatà, 14 

šuddhi, 198 

fulka, 73 

suvarņakāra, 60. 

svadha, 204. 

svāhā, 96 

svapāka, 36 


taila, 14C 

tamasa, 39 
tūmasika, 140 
tarpaņa, 37 
tila,139, 140 
tilapisaka, 177 
tirtha, 98, 200, 202 
turnjhati, 14, 15, 17 
tyāga, 18, 19, 20 


udpanah, 146 
upādhyāya, 27 
upahanya, 152 
upanayana, 98 
upāsaka, 204 
utsarga, 228, 229 
utsarjanam, 20 


vécaka, 27 

vāhana, 131 

vaidya (veja), 6 

vana, 145 

vanija, 58 

vanika, 61 T 
vardhaki, 60 
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varna, 55, 57, 65, 83, 88, 89, 91, 92, 94, 
98, 99, 103, 106, 116, 122, 123, 149, 
171, 202, 234-46, (see also subject- 
index) 

varsà-vasa, 256 

vasakāra, 187 

vedapāraga, 92, 93 

|yelumayam, 144 

visarjanam, 20 
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vaifvadevas, 37 

vihāras, 69, 79,152, 185, 228, 247, 257,258 
vihārabhatta, 224 

vitarņam, 20 

vivah, 29 (see also marriage) 


yajita, 97, 98, 118 (see also sacrifice) 
yajtopavita, 200, 201 
yautaka, 73 


Errata 


Page No. Line Read For 
4 521 Mauss” Mauss's 
5 1 contain contains 
5 7 from below Jātakas Jātaka 
6 6 than then 
1 5 principal principle 
8 9 Vallabhi Valabhi 
12 8 sources source | 
16 10 from below «(Do Do | 
21 12 practise practice 
28 12 from below be he 
36 3 practice practicse 
E 1 then than | 
41 10 specially especially 
48 12 from below ministrant — ministrate | 
52 15 Ksharáta Ksaharāta — | 
81 2 aintavasins antevasins | 
103 6 Vedic Veane | 
13 12 from below Sama Sama 
118 6 Dānasālā Dānasāla | 
126 11 from below potlatch patlach 
144 21 Šālavana Šalvana 


